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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


qu@ PORTRAITURE OF DEMOCRACY, 
4S EXHIBITED IN ANCIENT AND 
MODERN HISTORY. 


_— Nunquam libertas gratior exit 
quam sub Rege pio. r 
CLAUDIAN. 

« THERE is no new thing under the 
" says the wisest of men, when speak- 
ing of the vicissitudes of worldly affairs ; 
but though all history confirms the truth 
of te axiom few persons are directed by 
itin the conduct of life. In spite of what 
hashappened, not only in former ages, but 
even within their own remembranee, so 
besotted are men as to be easily carried 
by the very same errors which have 
. ved the destruction of thou- 
ands, Where this infatuation seizes a 
amunity, and under sume specious pre- 
txt of public advantage, spreads like a 
agious miasma, it would be as useless 
to think of correcting it by argument as 
it would be to attempt impeding the ad- 
vance of the mountainous billows with a 
heap Of stones suddenly piled up on the 
ire when the storm comes on. 
tgreatest blessing men can enjoy in 
ety, and the aly effectual security 
have against the evil of anarchy, is 
possession of a strong and vigorous 
overnment; by which, though individual 
midds are restrained by the curb of 
ae law, the general tranquillity is there- 
preserved. Nothing can be more hu- 
mag to human pride, than the re- 
on, that while all the tribes of living 
eattiFes act according to their respect- 
mstinet, which is the only law they 
ave, Man alone has a constant propen- 
'@ break through the superior law of 
m that was given to be the rule of 
4s rebellion is a crime peculiar to 
a ting who has been favuured with a 
wwiedge of his duty, but which he does 
» Setupie to violate whenever he suf- 
Siig passions to gain the ascendency 
pet. With the vain delusion that in 
“omg he is only indulging his natural 
» ia auividually this lawlessness brings 
8 ow 1: nishment upon the offender 
. ot health, disappointed hopes, 


Selo Of reputation, and either prema- 


e 


te death oF a miserable old age. 
hd ss mences of aggregate licen- 
— ontempt o public autho- 
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rity, are somewhat similar, but of course 
much more terrible in proportion to the 
extent of the mischief and the violence 
which always prevails where great masses 
of perturbed spirits are moving together 
like the tumultuary waves of the sea. 
In such a state of things, when to be 
virtuous and peaceable is considered as 
criminal in the eyes of faction, the ne- 
cessity of government is felt in greater 
force on account of the frightful contrast 
exhibited by the want of it. Then is the 
public mind on the slightest movement 
agitated to the height of exasperation ; 
confidence between man and manis lost ; 
the tenderest relations are dissolved ; 
ininds hitherto mild and placid, become so 
gloomy and ferocious, that deeds which 
would before have made them shudder 
are now beheld with diabolical joy ; and 
they who in their private capacity or in 
calmer times would have sickened at the 
thoughts of shedding human blood, grow 
callous to the calls of compassion, and are 
never more delighted than in scenes of 
carnage. 

Wherever fiction succeeds to such a 
degree as to weaken the government and 
let loose popular fury, a worse than 
savage barbarity of manners follows, even 
in nations that before made a boast of 
their urbanity. Well might Milton call 
the republican states of Greece “a fierce 
democraty,” for while the common cry 
among them was liberty, they exercised 

eater cruelties over one another than 

ad ever been witnessed under the most 
arbitrary monarchs, Every little town 
affected to be an independent state, and 
formed what was called a free constitu- 
tion for itself; which constitution, how- 
ever, lasted no longer than it pleased the 
people, and then a new one was framed 
to gratify their caprice, generally accom- 
panied with the sacrifice or banishment 
of the magistrates, in whom the admi- 
nistration of the former had been in- 
vested. In all these changes, ATHENS, 
the oe of antiquity, bore a distinguish- 
ed, but not more honourable, part than 
the surrounding states. This boasted 
seat of wisdom, while affecting to in- 
struct the rest of the world in philosophy 
and legislation, was a constant prey to 
popular discontents, which were foment- 
ed by noisy orators, who, destitute of all 
virtue themselves, too easily persuaded 

Vor. XTi. 21, 
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the fickle multitude to destroy the real 
ornaments of the republic. Thus, on 
one occasion, these pestilent declaimers 
went so far as to denounce six of their 
commanders who had gained a glorious 
victory ; and they succeeded in getting 
those brave men put to death for having 
been unable, in consequence of a violent 
tempest, to bury the bodies of those 
who had fallen in the battle. 

It would be a voluminous task barely 
to enumerate the atrocious deeds com- 
mitted by the Athenians in the name of 
liberty ; but it is proper to observe, that 
all the proscriptions and other unjust 
proceedings which make up so large a 
portion of their history resulted from the 
popular construction of their govern- 
iment: This is a curious and striking 
fact; but it is not peculiar to the Gre- 
cian history; for the accounts of all re- 
publics, ancient and modern, abound 
with similar cases of wanton barbarity 
perpetrated by the people, whose resent- 
ment being quickly raised against public 
men, they will not patiently wait for 
that slow process of judicial ye yt 
which is so essential to the ends of jus- 
tice. This made Aristotle confess that 
the people are the worst of all judges in 
what concerns themselves; and hence 
he infers, that so far from government 
being safe in their hands, it would en- 
danger the welfare of the whole com- 
munity, for this plain reason, that the 
multitude delight in nothing so much as 
in licentiousness. 

Xenophon, who was well acquainted 
with the constitution of his country, says 
in justification of the unbounded liberty 
which the populace enjoyed at Athens, 
that “this very circumstance secured the 
safety of the democracy, as by increasing 
the numbers of the indigent and sedi- 
tious, a barrier was raised to prevent the 
wealthier and virtuous citizens from get- 
ting possession of the supreme power.” 
The historian then observes, “that in all 
countries the honest part of the commu- 
nity dislike democratic government, on 
account of the tendency which it has to 
encourage violence, while on the other 
hand the mass of the people are clamor- 
ous for it, because they are ignorant, dis- 
orderly, and wicked.” This is the only 

efence which Xenophon, one of the 

most upright and able writers of anti- 
ity could make for a state in which all 

the freedom that was so much boasted of, 
consisted in the power of the rabble to 
overawe the wise and the’ good. But I 
am far from thinking that so sound a 
Kilosopher and moralist as Xenophon, 
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méant seriously to justify the popula 
government of Athens. [lis treatise j, 
evidently a severe satire, and the mop 
severe for wearing the appearance of ap 
apology, upon that monstrous system of 
misrule to which his divine master Sp. 
crates, and many other great men, haj 
fallen victims. That which ruined Athen, 
was the preponderance of the people in 
deciding upon public measures, and this 
evil was strongly characterized by Ana. 
charsis the Scythian, when he observed 
that * here wise men proposed, but fools 
disposed.” 

Syracuse was the most wealthy of 
all the Greek cities, till the pcople be. 
coming rampant with liberty, destroy. 
ed their state by setting up a popular 
government, which was no better than 
anarchy, the multitude making war and 
peace, enacting laws and then abrogating 
them; giving military command, which 
was as speedily resumed ; and adjudging 
to death men of real integrity, while 
wretches of the vilest character were ex- 
alted. Such a state, however, could not 
last long, and it terminated as al! popu- 
lar schemes have done, in the establish. 
ment of absolute despotism. 

The following picture of what occur. 
red in the island of Coreyra, now Corfu, 
as drawn by the masterly hand of Thu- 
cydides, presents an awful lesson to those 
who, from motives of ambition, or impa- 
tience of authority, are disposed to risk 
every thing for a revolution. 

The Corcyreans, who had Jong lived 
and prospered under the senate, were et 
last persuaded by seditious orators that 
the government was corrupt, and that 
their rights were usurped. For some 
time the spirit of disaffection operated 
only in murmurs and reproaches; but for 
want of a seasonable corrective the evil 
increased, cabals were formed, and the 
populace broke out into open acts of 
violence against the senators, many of 
whom were murdered as the enemies “! 
liberty. 

The senate now took arms in self-de- 
fence, and a sanguinary confiict ensue’. 
in which the multitude were routed. 
The people, however, soon rallied, aided 
by the women and the slaves, which last 
were declared free by their masters for 
the purpose ; and thus the civil war ¥® 
renewed with tenfold fury. ‘The sea™ 
tors were defeated, but the contest wen 
on, heightened in its progress with fre 
horrors, till the city was threatencd with 
a conflagration. A truce was at leng 
agreed upon, but the ashes of enwit! 
being only smothered, the flames broke 
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in, and the people resolved to 

« oO dical work of it, by butchering 
aj the senators, their friends and de- 
pendents, without any discrimination. 
Such was the madness which possessed 
the Coreyreans, that they denounced 
man as an enemy to the public who 

id dare to utter a word in favour of 
Their rage rose in consequence 

io such a pitch of fury, that many per- 
sgnsout of fear put an end tc themselves, 
) while thousands were destroyed on no 
whatever, except mere suspicion, 

that they were inimical to popular go- 
rernment, though in this horrid state of 
things no change could be worse. Amidst 
this confusion every kind of immorality 
, acts of treachery and fraud 

were combined with violence ; some com- 
nitted murder with impunity, to gratify 
ivate revenge, and many cancelled 
their debts by destroying their creditors 
asfoes to the commonwealth. But all 
this being considered as zeal for the peo- 
ple, was applauded, the murderers were 
t rewarded, assassination was justified, and 
whilst death was inflicted upon every 

ight occasion, the same infamous plea 

of liberty served to produce more and 

. greater enormities. Whatever gratified 
, the basest passions of the peuple was 
" deemed most worthy of their support, 
e mdtherefere the authors of the most 
, nisshief were regarded as the firmest 
k patriots. A factious spirit over-ruled 
ttery measure ; the grossest misrepre- 

d tutations were believed, and the most in- 
human advice was immediately followed. 
this demoniacal influence all the 
weiabties of life were broken; all regard 
o kindred was lost, friendship was ex- 
tinguished,gratitude was treated with con- 
tempt,and the sternest villain was regard- 
tlasthe greatest hero. ‘he most excel- 
faws and venerable institutions were 
upon, as interfering with the 
i liberty, and therefore no longer 
worthy of respect. Oaths were consi- 
“ot no obligation, and were only 
) snares to deceive and destroy 
theunwary ;— treachery was deemed re- 


fned.. policy ;—cruelty, however savage 


1 9 “eowardiy, was reckoned a proof of 
st the foulest frauds were 


for superior wisdom, provided 
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as ‘for a pretext the advancement 
a jular cause. When, however, 
at me to this desperate state they 
sh last; the nobles, who fled at 





ng of the revolution, returned 
auxiliary force, overpowered 
», and converted the govern- 
‘Mteran aristocracy. Innumerable 

8 of a similar description might 
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be adduced from the eastern history, but 
the narrative would be tedious, and is 
unnecessary. Suffice it then to observe, 
that the formidable Carthage, which 
struck terror into Rome herself, had a 
firm and excellent constitution till it fell 
into the hands of the people; but as 
soon as they gained the ascendancy in 
the controul of affairs, the fortune of 
the state was blighted, the senatorial au- 
thority was despised, and this once great 
and truly illustrious power sunk to rise 
no more. 

Nor did her mighty rival and victor 
fare better; for so long as the senate re- 
tained the sole privilege of enacting laws, 
the sovereignty was respected, and the 
public peace was preserved by the vigeur 
of an extensive administration, itself a 
check to popular encroachment, and at 
the same time restrained from a stretch 
of power by superior authority. ‘hus 
far there was a balance in the govern- 
ment; but it was often endangered 
by the intrigues of ambition and the 
restlessness of faction. The erection 
of the tribunes as a separate branch 
of the state, formed to protect the 
rights of the people and to correct 
public abuses, was soon followed by the 
very evils which it was instituted to pre- 
vent. Inflated with rule and aware of 
their strength in the influence which 
they possessed over the great body of 
the community, these tribunes convoked 
assemblies of the people whom they 
harangued and misled in such a way as 
to make them so completely the in- 
struments of their designs, that,confident 
of support, they gave commands to the 
senate, insulted those who were ob- 
noxious to them, controuled the public 
councils, impeached the magistrates at 
their  gucarton and even proceeded to 
acts of outrage against the consular dig- 
nity. In all this they met, as was na- 
tural enough, with the applauses of the 
multitude, who were in reality their 
slaves, while they flattered themselves 
that the demagogues whom they served 
were their best friends. All this was 
done in the name of liberty, which in- 
deed proved an effectual watch-word on 
every occasion whenever any malcontent 
wished to render the populace subser- 
vient to his wicked views. Even Cati- 
line himself, the vilest of all the ring- 
leaders of sedition, had this convenient 
word asa lure to draw the disaffected to 
his purpose ; and he pretended to have 
nothing else but the public good and the 
reform of abuses in the government for 
his object, at the very time when he was 
pro viding means and organizing his secret 
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bands at midnight to overturn the state, 
murder the magistrates, and set fire to 
the city. 

The manner in which this deep laid 
and extensive conspiracy was detected 
forms one of the brightest features in the 
history of Cicero; and yet many, who 
are ready to join in the praises bestowed 
upon that great man for saving his 
country from ruin, would calumniate an 
English minister or magistrate for adopt- 
ing the same course in Britain, though 
exactly under the same circumstances 
and with the same success, Cicero felt 
no scruple in bribing one of the confi- 
dents of Catiline to betray the designs 
and communicate an account of the pro- 
ceedings of his confederates;—nor did 
this virtuous Roman think he acted dis- 
honestly in prevailing upon the Allobri- 
gian deputies to enter warmly into the 
conspiracy, for the secret purpose of 
defeating it, and bearing public evidence 
against Catiline before the senate. In 
all this Cicero conducted himself by the 
principle of sound policy, and his ex- 
ample ought to be imitated whenever 
turbulent incendiaries are.at work to in- 
flame the minds of the people for the 
purpose of overturning the state. What 
in one case may be venality and treachery, 
is in another prudence and virtue: thus 
while Catiline was guilty of the foulest 
crime, in gaining over men by presents 
and falsehoods to join him in his nefari- 
ous designs ;—Cicero was performing 
the part of an upright and vigilant mi- 
nister in counteracting the conspiracy 
by the very same means that were em- 
ployed to carry it on. 

The history of this remarkable event 
presents a sad spectacle of public licen- 
tiousness at Rome ; since nothing could 
have encouraged Catiline in his ambitious 
project, but the persuasion that he should 

supported by the populace. Of that 
support, indeed, he was fully confident, 
and he had reason to be so when he 
knew how ready they were to sell them- 
selves on all occasions, to any worthless 
character who flattered their vices and 
love of change, by resisting and vilifying 
the goverriment. Had there been a 
spark of public virtue in the Roman 
peore at this time, they never would 
ave honoured such a profligate as Cati- 
line with the dignified title of patriot, or 
have followed him about with loud accla- 
mations as the champion of liberty, for 
ho other cause than his avowed enmity 


to the senate and magistracy.. This 


Catiline owed his popularity a his 
ere coul the 


@ickedness, and w 
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wonder in a city overrun with , 
general corruption of morals? “ Herp 
says the historian of those times, « the, 
who are without place or property, ever 
repine at the possessions of the virtuous. 
—they despise old customs, and long 
for a change;—they are discontented 
with their condition in life, hate jp. 
dustry, and therefore strive to bring jn 
universal confusion. In popular comp. 
motions and discord they find a tem. 
porary resource without care or labour: 
for poverty has this advantage in such 
combustions, that it has every thing to 
get and nothing to lose.” | 

Equally deserving of serious attention 
is the accouut which the same writer 
gives of the causes of this degeneracy, 
‘‘ From all quarters,” says Sallust, “there 
flocked into the city, as a common sewer, 
all who had lost their characters in the 
provinces, together with those who har- 
ing wasted their patrimony resorted 
hither to live by the debauchery and folly 
of others ; in a word, all who were con- 
pelled to become fugitives by indigence 
and crime; in addition to whom were 
numbers of young men from the country, 
who,tired of the plough, sought ease and 
idleness in the capital,where they became 
ready instruments in the hands of those 
who fomented public disorder.” 

It is true, when the whole extent of 
Catiline’s plot was laid open, the people 
of Rome manifested the utmost indigna- 
tion at his villainy; for, bad as they were, 
it never entered into their minds that 
their favourite intended to plunge them 
all at once into the horrors of a civil 
war, much less could they conceive that 
he meditated the entire demolition o! 
the city. These facts, however, being 
proved, the populace were overjoyed # 
their narrow escape, execrated the 
traitor who had misled them, and pour- 
ed forth blessings upon their preserver- 
Yet, such is the instability of public 
gratitude, the same people afterwards 
suffered Cicero to be persecuted and 
exiled for saving them from destruction: 
and though he returned home amidst 
general rejoicings, he soon became again 
an object of popular resentment on the 
absurd charge of being the cause of the 
dearness of provisions. 

The history of the Roman republic, 
though dazzling by the splendour of 18 
conquests and military achievements, ¢* 
hibits, upon sober investigation, noth 
to command tor deserving vf 1m 
tation. While indeed we behold th 
State towering in st h and subduing 
the whole earth, we are filled with ast” 
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sishment and wonder how it was pos- 

ible that so vast a power could ever 

have been dissolved ; but when, instead 

of contemplating the external grandeur, 

we narrowly examine the internal con- 
sitution of Rome, all surprise isatanend, 

and the whole system presents such a 

mass of incongruous elements, that the 

wonder is how the republic lasted so 

asit did. Here every man was a 

islator, and tumultuary assemblies, 

: swayed by a few artful and desperate 
. leaders, carried every thing before them 
) without the possibility of deliberating 
apon any of the measures that were pro- 

3 posed or rejected. Hence the people 


more commonly decided against liberty 
than for it, and increased their burthens 
: while they anticipated an entire relief 
fromthem. After having been deceived 
byone impostor, who called himself a 

patriot, they were soon ranged under 


| the banner of another, and that gene- 
rally for the worse. When the city 
was delivered from Catiline it might 
have been expected that the Romans 
: would act with more caution, in trust- 
iugmen who made extraordinary pro- 
lesions of zeal for the public welfare. 
But this was not the case; for they were 
oo ever to abuse the government 
ich had rescued their houses and fami- 
I les from devastation, and to follow Clo- 
e dius, who affected to be their friend, 
; ough they knew his character so well 
, that it would have puzzled any of them to 
‘ determine whether he or Catiline were 
n themost infamous. Thus while the Ro- 
i man'republic gave laws to all the world, 
t theré'was nothing but confusion at home, 
1 mishe who sat enthroned the queen 
g of mations was herself a prey to end- 
t les factions, which made the poet feel- 
e el the happier lot of those who 
tinder eastern despotism : 


ic Feies Arabes, Medique, Eoaque tellus, 
am sub perpetuis tenuerunt fata tyrannis! 


The succeeding changes which this power 
wderwent, till she fell altogether under 
Meet of the barbarians, who were no 
kept in awe by eet would 

; matter for reflection upon 

the mutability of empires and the roititie 
tects of popular corruption. But the pre- 
tabessay being only a summary of evi- 
and not a connected history, it is 
‘to pass over what, in a variety 
ts; would be highly instructive, 
Teader may see, from an accu- 
‘of instances, how dangerous 
are in every state, and what little 
‘Ig'to be placed on these who, in 
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the language of the poet, “ bawl for 
freedom in their senseless mood.” 

A more terrible picture of civil fury 
could not be painted by the imagination 
than what actually took place during the 
siege of Jerusalem by Titus Vespasian. 
While the Roman army was known to 
be marching upon the city, and hourly 
expected to inclose it, the inhabitants 
were divided into opposite parties, con- 
tending with each other, and fighting 
furiously under their respective leaders. 
To sucha pitch of madness did these in- 
fatuated Jews carry their hatred, as to 
destroy the granaries, in consequence of 
which, when the common enemy eame 
and hemmed them in on all sides, famine 
soon destroyed more than the sword. 
Yet could not this distress within, nor 
the dread of the foe without, their walls, 
soften the hearts of these people, who, 
while death stared upon them in the 
most horrible forms, continued to aggra- 
vate the scene of misery by cutting one 
another’s throats. 

“The famine,’ says their own histo- 
rian, “‘ confounded all natural passions : 
for those who wére just at the point of 
death looked upon those who had gone 
to their rest before them with dry eyés 
and open mouths. A deep silence and a 
deadly gloom seized upon the city ; while 
the robbers were still more terrible than 
the other calamities, for they broke inte 
the houses, carried off all the property 
they could find, stripped the dead, and 
after mutilating the helpless, left them 
without covering, food, or water, to 
linger out the remainder of their exist- 
ence by the putrid bodies of their friends.” 

The fate of Constantinople was some- 
what sinilar -to that of Jerusalem; for 
though the people knew what a ferocious 
and implacable enemy they had to deal 
with, and how hopeless their condition 
would be in the event of the city falling 
into the hands of the Turks, they facili- 
tated that event by their seditious praec- 
tices, and the.madness of contending 
factions fighting with each other for the 
superiority, when the foe, whom they 
should have resisted with one heart and 
one hand, was entering the gates to 
master or destroy them all. 

Thus fell the eastern empire as the 
western had long befure, and the catas- 
trophe of which is thus described bya 
power‘il writer: “ We have left it,” 
says he “ in the middle of the field, 
having rooted up or cast down all that 
kept it from the eyes and admiration of 
the world. But after some continuance 
it shall begin to lose the beauty it had ; 
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the storms of ambition shall beat her 
great boughs and branches one against 
another; her leaves shall fall off, her 
limbs wither, and a rabble of barbarous 
nations enter the field and cut her 
down.”’* 

The history of modern states affords 
innumerable instances of the danger at- 
tending an appeal to the people on con- 
cerns in which their passions are sure to 

revail over the exercise of judgment. 

I'o look no farther than Holland, where 
the government was originally founded 
upon the avowed principles of civil and 
religious liberty, we shall find that re- 
publicanism there neither improved the 
manners of the inhabitants, nor gave 
them just notions of freedom. It is 
true they encouraged foreigners to settle 
among them, from motives of policy and 
avarice, but over one another the Dutch 
always exercised a tyranny equal to any 
thing that ever prevailed under the ad- 
ministration of Alva, or in the most ab- 
solute monarchies. The cases of John 
Barneveldt and John De Witt, two of 
the best patriots that ever lived, are suf- 
ficient specimens of the blessings of 
what is called popular government. Tov 
Barneveldt the Dutch were indebted for 
the establishment of their independence, 
which he endeavoured to secure by re- 
straining the power of the stadtholder, 
and yet, notwithstanding his tried vir- 
tues, his eminent services, disinterested 
zeal, and venerable age, this exemplary 
character was charged with the base de- 
sign of selling his country to the Spa- 
niards. ‘Though this accusation was so 
absurd that none but driveilers could 
have swallowed it, a tribunal constituted 
for the purpose pronounced him guilty 
without even the shadow of evidence, 
and he was beheaded in the presence of 
an unfeeling, cold-blooded people, whom 
he had rescued from the yoke of oppres- 
sion, but who were alike unmoved by 
gratitude, compassion, and the affec- 
tionate address which the venerable 
statesman delivered on the scaffold, in 
these words :—* I have been, all my life, 
my dear countrymen, your faithful fel- 
low citizen. Do not believe, I beseech 
you, that I die atraitor. I die only for 
endeavouring to preserve the liberty of 
our common country !” 

It is true Barneveldt fell a victim to 
the ambition and revenge of Maurice, 
Prince of Orange; but itis no less true 
that the sacrifice could not have been 


* Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the 
World, ad finem. ' 
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carried into effect any other way than by 
corrupting the people, and deceiving 
them with the most infamous of jj 
falsehoods, that. Barneveldt was the 
enemy of liberty, when in fact he was jt, 
staunchest friend. By the same abonmi. 
nable delusion Grotius, the glory of 
Holland and its shame, was persecuted 
with savage ferocity because he was an 
Arminian, and could not adopt a creed 
which made the Lord of the Universe an 
arbitrary tyrant. For this liberality of 
sentiment Grotius was sentenced to per- 
petual imprisonment; and though he 
escaped from his dungeon through the 
magnanimity of his wife, he was doomed 
to spend the remainder of his days in 
exile. Unimpressed with regret for 
these acts of barbarity, which compro- 
mised the national honour, the next ge- 
neration witnessed a still more flagrant 
outrage upon humanity, justice, aud gra- 
titude. The great pensionary De Witt, 
the ablest statesman of his time, and 
the honestest, after having rendered his 
country immense services On various 
occasions, without the slightest impeach- 
ment of his integrity, became an object 
of hatred on account of the misfortunes 
produced by the very persons who insti- 
gated the people against him, in order to 
cover their own bad conduct. Thus set 
on by men who were more the enemies 
of the public than they were even of De 
Witt, this virtuous man and his whole 
family became the victims of an uv- 
bridled faction. Cornelius De Witt, 
brother of the pensionary, on the accusa- 
tion of a common barber, was sent to 
prison charged with a design against the 
life of the Prince of Orange ; and though 
not the least proof of what was alleged 
appeared on the trial, the judges con- 
demned him to exile. But this sentence, 
os as it was, being considered by the 
infuriated populace as too lenient, they 
broke open the doors where the two 
brothers were, dragged them out, and 
murdered them both in a savage manner, 
after which they mangled the bodies, 
and tearing the cloaths into a thousand 
pieces, sent the fragments round the 
country as trophies of a glorious cel: 
quest. 

Passing over the atrocities which hare 
at‘different periods disfigured the annals 
of France, and particularly those of the 
revolution, which are still fresh in re 
membrance, and too voluminous to be 
compressed within the limits of this 
essay, let us proceed to our own histor’: 
where we shall meet with matter enout® 
to shew the evil of popular fury and (b¢ 
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wickedness of inflaming the public mind 
with false notions of imaginary rights. 
The rebellion headed by those wor- 
thies, Wat the Tyler, and Jack Straw, 
a the reign of Richard the Second, is 
familiar to all readers, but as most of 
our historians have represented the in- 
wrrection as a sudden measure arising 
from temporary oppression, it may be 
well to state the origin of it more cor- 
rectly on the authority of the chroniclers 
ho lived at and near the period. Now 
theproject so far from being suddenly 
concerted, had been twenty years in 
contrivance. During that space, John 
Ball, a popular priest, made it his busi- 
ness to court the favour of the lower 
orders, by telling them in his sermons, 
that the state of servitude was repugnant 
tonature, and that all men were born 
but that the rich imposed a yoke 
bondage upon the poor for their own 
advantage and aggrandizement. Hence 
he inferred that Christians had a right 
to assert their liberty, and to demand 
that portion of this world’s goods which 
wasunjustly withheld from them by the 
wealthy,.and upon being refused to take 
thesame by force. Ball went farther, 
and denounced the exaction of tithes as 
contrary to the liberty of the gospel, 
and he was even bold enough to inveigh 
against the authority of the clergy in 


general, particularly the dignitaries of 
the ehurch 


_Tithere be any thing to wonder at 
inall'this, it is not that the hearers and 
admirers of Ball were numerous, but 
that he should have been suffered to go 
for any length of time in propagating 
wehialluring and dangerous tenets. We 
we accustomed to view the Roman 
hierarchy through so dark a medium, 
that the indulgence which Ball ex- 
appears incredible. The fact, 
Wer is certain, and the consequences 
the toleration soon became serious 
and dreadful. 
The practice of Ball was.at last noticed 
periors, and when he continued 
ame course, in spite of remon- 
trance, the only punishment inflicted 
was that of suspension. Being 
prevented from holding forth 
irch, he had recourse to field 
and was followed by thon- 
h making matters still worse 
ing the peasantry insufferably 
nM compelled the ecclesiastical au- 
to take measures for the pre- 
of farther mischief.. But it was 
"© too late; for though Ball was 
7m into prison, his confinement 
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was short, and he bragged, on bei 
committed, that he should be soon libe- 
rated by twenty thousand men. This 
was no random prophecy, for the 
preacher of sedition knew the strength 
and zeal of his disciples, who broke forth 
instantly, and not only fulfilled the pre- 
diction of their apostle, but avenged 
his cause upon Simon Sudbury, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, by cutting 
off his head on Tower-hill. 

Parson Ball being now ehaplain ge- 
neral of the army, preached to them 
upon this pithy rhyme :— 


WAhan Anam valve and Coe span 
Oho furs then a Gentleman ? 


In discussing this subject, he put his 
hearers in mind of the original equality 
of mankind, and that as long as they 
were governed by the laws of nature, 
they kept upon even ground, and main- 
tained a blessed parity: that all those 
distinctions of dignity and degree were 
mere inventions of oppression, tricks to 
cheat people out of their comforts and 
hberty ; and in effect, nothing else but 
a conspiracy of the rich against the 
poor. Having laid down these precious 
principles, this precursor of Hugh Peters 
and other ecclesiastical trumpeters of 
later date, proceeded to apply them, by 
advising his auditors to do themselves 
right by killing the lords spiritual and 
temporal, the Judges, the lawyers, and 
all the pen and ink-horn men who be- 
longed to Westminster. Hall or the 
ecclesiastical courts, for that these men 
were all enemies to the liberty of the 
people, and not to be endured; con- 
sequently, being once dispatched, servi- 
tude and poverty would die with them. 
When this impediment was removed, it 
would be in the power of the Commons, 
said the preacher, to new model the 
laws, and purge out all the malignity 
of the constitution, to settle an establish- 
ment upon the foundation of equal rights, 
and thus make all people happy. In con- 
clusion, the charitable pastor observed, 
‘‘that God had now put an opportunity 
into their hands to make themselves 
free, that it was therefore their business 
without delay to seize the advantage, 
and make good use of it, for that the 
time once slipped would never be re- 
trieved.” 

This oratory was not spent upon dall 
hearers, and the effects of its influence 
were soon made visible in the destruc- 
tion of Lancaster House, the burning of 
the records in the Temple, and the 
murder of some of the first personages 
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in the kingdom, who, being obnoxious 
to the reformers, were, by a council of 
war, adjudged to death as the enemies of 
the people, 

If it be asked why an old story like 
this is brought forward and detailed in 
these enlightened times, the answer is 
short and plain, because it is evident, that 
with all our boasted light in the nine- 
teenth century, the political illuminati of 
the fourteenth were as far advanced in 
the doctrine of abstract rights and the 
process of redeeming them as the root 
and branch men of the present day. 
Name the speechifier or journalist of 
this brilliant era, that is not exceeded in 
the clear statement of his principles, and 
a candid, explicit application of them by 
the reverend father Ball ? 

This venerable professor was no spe- 
culating theorist, or enthusiastic novice, 
for he had devoted many years to the 
study of his system of perfectibility, and 
the manner in which he formed and set 
his machine in motion, shuws him to 
have been a master workman in sedition, 
and thoroughly skilled in the knowledge 
of mankind. Much more might be ob- 
served on the pretensions of this hoary 
enlightener of a dark age, whose merits 


have never yet been honoured by the ge- 
merous zeal of a biographer ; 


ut it is 
necessary to bring this discursive survey 
to a close; and Dizofore we shall pro- 
ceed to a consideration of that period of 
ourhistory when radical reform was car- 
ried still more completely into practice. 
Some of our modern men of rights 
have, it seems, enrolled themselves into a 
body dignified with the name of the 
Hampden Club, by which, if they have 
any meaning at all, it is that they are 
ready to come forward in battle array 
— the government, as their tutelary 
nt did in Chalgrave-field, the very 
place where he afterwards met with his 
death wound, The character of Hamp- 
den has been fully drawn by the noble 
historian of those times, who knew the 
man intimately, and has summed up the 
account of him in these words:—“ He 
had a head to contrive, and a tongue to 
persuade, and a hand to execute any 
mischief."* How justly he merited this 
description may be seen from the answer 
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which he made to a friend who askeg 
him “why he and his party pretend. 
ed that a reform of religion was thei, 
object, when in fact they had nothing 
less in view?” To this home questio, 
the patriot replied, “ Should we not use 
the mask of religion, the people wou\ 
not be persuaded to assist us.” 'T)j; 
was true enough, and therefore Hamp. 
den, whose life was far from being rey). 
lar, Pym, the avaricious lawyer, and 
the rest of the faction, affected an up. 
common zeal for religious reformation, 
when, in fact, their whole object was to 
establish a republican form of govern. 
ment for their own emolument. Haj 
the war which Hampden and his asso. 
ciates commenced against the sovereign 
been really the cause of the people, there 
would have been no occasion in the first 
instance for levying forces in the name of 
the King, and pretending that these 
troops were raised for his preservation, 
when they were destined to murder him 
and overthrow the monarchy. This was 
hypocrisy with a witness; and the ad- 
mirers of Hampden will have as much 
difficulty in justifying such an atrocious 
falsehood on the principle of morality, as 
they have to defend the long Parliament 
for making itself independent both of the 
crown and people, by voting its own per- 

tuity in opposition to the laws of the 

and, and the violation of the elective 

franchises of those who chose them as 
their representatives, and not their rob- 
bers. There is yet another proof that 
the demagogues of those unhappy times, 
were not possessed of the hearts of the 
people, the assertion of whose rights was 
merely set up as a cloak to conceal the 
design of introducing a radical change in 
church and state. If the public griev- 
ances had been truly such as these re- 
formers alleged they were, the parlia- 
mentary standard would have been flock- 
ed to in the first instance by men of prit- 
ciple, property, and reputation. When 
oppression has become so far intolerable 
as to call for resistance, they who take 
the lead in maintaining the cause o! 
public liberty will be anxious to avoid 
any asseciation with the refuse of 5° 
ciety, whose disorderly conduct, if it does 
not ruin the undertaking, must infallibly 
cover it with disgrace. 

But though mobs were artfully raised 
in Londen Ur the bell-weathers of sedi- 
tion, and chiefly by the pulpiteers, w'° 
“ beat the drum ecclesiastic,” the arm’ 
mustered under the authority of Paris 
ment exhibited the reverse of met 
fighting-with a-sense of honour for the!’ 
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n Kberties. Of this we have no 
jess a testimony than that of Oliver Crom- 
yell, who, in a speech delivered at « con- 
ference with a committee of his parlia- 
gent, at Whitehall, said, “ At my first 
going vut into this engagement, I saw 
that their men were beaten at every hand, 
| did indeed; and desired Mr. John 
Hampden that he would make some ad- 
jitions to my Lord Essex’s army, of 
ome new regiments, and | told him, I 
ould be serviceable to him in bringing 
wach men m as I thought had a spirit, 
that would do some service in the work. 
This is very true that I tell you; God 
tnows I lye not: your troops, said I, 
are most of them old, decay’d serving 
wen, and tapsters, and such kinds of fel- 
lows; and, said I, their troops are gen- 
flemen’s younger sons, and persons of 
quality. Do you think that the spirit 
of such base and mean fellows will ever 
beable to encounter gentlemen that have 
honour, and courage, and resolution in 
them? Truly | presented him in this 
manner ; conscientiously and truly, I did 
tell him you must get men of spirit, and, 
lake it not ill what I say, of a spirit, that 
s likely to go on as far as gentlemen will 
rs or else | am sure you will be beaten 

Thus it appears on indubitable evi- 
dence, that the parliamentary cause was 
iota national one, for otherwise how 
ame the ragamuffins, “the base and 
wean fellows,” as Old Noll called them, 
0 be on that side, while the king was 
surrounded. “i “men of honour, cou- 

and resolution ?” 
another of his speeches, Cromwell 
takes credit to himself, according to his 
manner, for “ having winnowed 
the forces, and put them into the hands 
fmen of other principles,” by which 
weams he was enabled to “ bring the 
tate of this government to the name, at 
ofa commonwealth.” Oliver might 
it add this last saving clause, for he 
"a at this very time changing the com- 
realth into another form of govern- 
ealled a protectorate, which was 
‘intended as a prelude to his assump- 
f the regal title with full arbitrary 
fer. Such were the blessings brought 

Mthe name of liberty ; and thus 
l@ people cheated out of a sound 
sation by a pack of knaves, who, 
> the pretence of reforming the 
7 Sugrossed all authority in their 

ha till a greater knave turned 

\yr peas: after which eed 
mee, (t y one he ever performe 

“eurper becamie as complete a des* 
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pot as the Cham of Tartary, or the Em- 
peror of Morocco. 

In all these mutations public burthens: 
increased instead of being lessened, and 
they who before complained of partial 
exactions, which were trivial and ocea- 
sional only, had to endure a weekly ex- 
eise upon all their private property. This 
was not only taxation without represen- 
tation, but even without the power of 
appeal or petition ; for there was astand- 
ing committee in every county, who, at 
their pleasure, levied charges upon the 
people, with a degree of cruelty never 
heard of in any reign. The following 
order, sent by the committee in London 
to a respeetable tradesman in Walbrook, 
is a curious specimen of democratic libe- 
rality : 

“ These are to give you notice, by vir- 
tue of an ordinance of the 27th of October 
last, you are assessed to lend the sum of 
fifty pounds, of lawful English money, 
to be paid for our brethren of Scotland, 
for their assisting of us in this war; 
and that you are forthwith to pay the 
same to Mr. Waring, and Mr. Herring, 
treasurers, at Goldsmith’s-hall, accord- 
ing to the said ordinanee; and that if 
you shall fail to pay the same within 
eight days after the date of this ticket, 
you shall forfeit for every day after the 
eight days, the twentieth part of the sum 
so sess'd, and shall likewise pay two shil- 
lings in every pound, over hw above, to 
the collectors that are appointed to levy 
the same, if you shall suffer yourself to 
be distrained.” 

This was a forced loan with a ven- 
geance, but it was all in the name of li- 
berty ; and thus the Parliament drew from 
the several counties about ninety thou- 
sand pounds a month, besides what was 
obtained by sequestrating the estates of 
malignants, as they ealled the loyal party, 
and by the sale of the church lands. In 
addition to these enormous impositions 
and robberies, the Parliament laid heavy 
taxes upon all the articles of life, and 
Pym, whose name is so dear to republi- 
cans, wring to another of the feeling 
brotherhood, says, “ that they had pro- 
ceeded in the excise, to many particulars, 
and intended to go on farther; but that 
it would be necessary to use the people 
to it by little and little."-—They did so, 
and in a short time the people found by 
the impressment of their persons, the 
sdizure of their property, and the sup- 
pression of trade, that they had made a 
woful exchange of monarchical security 
for democratic liberty, and in comparing 
the old government with the new, they 

Vou. XII. 2M 
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might have said “if the one laid it on 
with whips, the other chastised them 
with scorpions.’ 

From this slight sketch, Englishmen 
may learn a lesson of prudence, and 
avoid giving a hearing to the voice of 
faction; a voice that has always begun 
with fair promises, and ended in terror 
and death. Let not the demon of anar- 
chy, with glosing tongue, impose upon 
us by saying that this generation is wiser 
than the ages past, when liberty was li- 
centiousness, and murder patriotism : 
human nature is the same now that it 
was then, and experience shews that the 
madness of the people is not a whit less 
wild, ungovernable, and ferocious, than 
it was in the days of absolute ignorance. 
If, indeed, such an alteration has taken 
place for the better, it would be seen in 
the contempt bestowed upon the preach- 
ers of sedition and blasphemy, who now 
abound, and instead of being shunned 
as the pestilence, are followed by thou- 
sands of infatuated hearers, who com- 
municate the poison which they imbibe 
to their families and neighbours. So far 
then from being lulled into a false se- 
curity by the wiles of deceivers, and the 
supposed milduess of the deceived, it is 
our duty to be more vigilant in preserv- 
ing that sacred palladium of temporal 
happiness which we inherit from our an- 
cestors. Whatever be our present bur- 
thens and difficulties, they are merely 
temporary; but constitution-mongering 
instead of removing, will only aggravate 
them beyond all remedy. 

When the mind is heated with the idea 
of rights, it ceases to regard those duties 
in which all rights are involved, and by 
the discharge of which they are most ef- 
fectually secured. Here then we have 
a safe compass to steer by, while history 
has yy wae us with many fearful exam- 
plgs to keep us in a straight course, 

And make us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 
Sept, 1, 1819. J. W. 


NARRATIVE OF P. G. DUMONT, RELAT- 
ING HIS CAPTIVITY OF THIRTY- 
POUR YEARS IN THE TERRITORY OF 
MOUNT FELIX, BETWEEN ORAN AND 
ALGIERS, 

( Concluded from p. 184.) 

1 HAD now been thirty-three years in 
the hands of the Koubals, exposed to 
all the horrors of servitude, and con- 
vinced that there was no longer any 
chance of regaining my freedom, when 
m very extraordinary event gave rise to 
my removal from Mount Felix. A 
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Frenchman named Manet, formerly one 
of my companions in the prison, had 
become a renegade under the name of 
Ali; as he understood the manufacture 
of gunpowder, this talent placed him gp 
much in the graces of Osman, that }e 
stood next tothe prime minister. Though 
so long absent, Manet lost none of that 
curiosity so peculiar to his countrymen, 
and he had the imprudence of gratifying 
it by peeping through the lattice of the 
seraglio, where some of the handsomest 
women of the sheik happened to be 
immured. He was unfortunately dis. 
covered by Osman. The offence was 
capital, and nothing but the sheik’s af. 
fection could have saved him; besides, 
the latter was unwilling to lose so valu- 
able a subject; he, therefore, conde. 
scended to commute the punishment of 
death for fifteen hundred blows of the 
bamboo, a thousand of these were in- 
flicted on his back; he received the 
others on the soles of his feet. Ali 
was, moreover, stripped of his wealth, 
and only suffered to retain his horse and 
arms. This mildness in his treatment, 
which was chiefly due to the great af- 
fection of his master, did not, however, 
prevent Ali from retaining a consider- 
able degree of resentment against the 
sheik. 

Four months after his cure, Osman 
informed Ali that as he shortly intended 
to surprise the Dey of Algiers, to force 
a tribute from him, it would be neces- 
sary to prepare a large quantity of 
powder for the expedition. Enchanted 
with the knowledge of such an important 
secret, Manet instantly conceived the 
idea of turning it to his own advantage. 
For this purpose, he left his horse at an 
adowar of which he was himself the 
governor, and on telling Osman the 
animal was dead, be received another 
to supply its place. This was conducted 
to the adowar, where Ali mounted his 
own charger and rode off at full gallop. 
On passing by the prison, he cried out 
adieu, loud enough to be heard by several 
of the slaves, though no one suspected 
where he was going at the time. 

Not seeing Manet as usual at his 
levee the next morning, Osman enquired 
where he was; but, on being told that 
he had left his horse at the adowar and 
could not be very far from the palace, 
the sheik’s suspicions were never awaken- 
ed ; as, from the aie not appear 
ing on the second and third day after bis 
flight, it was believed he had fallen 4 
sacrifice to the beasts of prey, no farther 
pains were taken to ascertain the fact of 
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sescape. During this interval Manet 
caarsba a hundred and twenty leagues 
of a country full of trackless forests, 
many lofty mountains, and innumerable 
beasts of prey; a journey which the 
Koubals, though so well armed and 
mounted, never attempted to make with- 
out a caravan of twenty or thirty com- 


Arriving at Gigeri, between Algiers 
and Tunis, Ali proceeded to the resi- 
dence of the Bey, and communicated the 
important secret, recommending him to 
be on his guard, as the army of Osman, 
headed by his two sons, would attack 
him in a few days. On hearing this 

iece of news, the Bey lost no time in for- 
warding it to his ally and friend the Dey 
of Algiers. Manet was however detained, 
and told, that if his information proved 
correct he should have a place worthy 
of such a service, and if otherwise, that 
his head would be chopped off. 

The Algerine despot dispatched mes- 

rs to Oran, Constantina, and Gegeri, 
ordering their respective chiefs to unite 
their forces and go forward to meet the 
enemy, Three days had not elapsed 
after these orders were obeyed, when 
the army of Osman put those of Con- 
stantina and Oran to the rout; but that 
ofGigeri, more fortunate than the rest, 
obtained a complete victory over the 
so alee he killing vast numbers of 
i, and making several thousand pri- 
soners, amongst whom were the sheik’s 
two sons. 

The conqueror was on the point of 
beheading his illustrious captives, when 
ome of them having supplicated him to 
coment to their being exchanged for 
wme Christians, the execution was sus- 
pended till the advice of the Dey of Al- 
ms could be obtained. He recom- 

‘mded the measure, and fixed the num- 
lerto be given in exchange at five hun- 
When thecourier bearing this pro- 
reached Osman, he accepted 
rms without any hesitation, and 
euing to the prison, three hundred 
€ captives who were just going to 
rk received orders to halt, and two 
€d more were immediately selected 
company them. 
whenever I knew that we were to be 

yed on barren ground, where no 
er could be had, | took care to be 
‘ast person in the party, but always 

there was any chance of good 
mg. Such was the case on the 
auspicious day, and it is to this 
ite coincidence I owe my liberty. 
Way should I still have to sigh for 
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the fate of fifteen hundred of my un- 
happy companions, who, according to all 
appearances, are destined to breathe 
their last in the dreadful situation from 
which I have had the singular good for- 
tune to escaye ?* 

Having put himself at the head of our 
escort, Osman conducted us to the fron- 
tiers of Gigeri, where he was soon joined 
by his sons, and the exchange being ef- 
fected, the sheik returned homewards, 
taking care amply to recompense himself 
by robbery and plunder for the loss of 
his slaves, in which there is no doubt of 
his having fully succeeded. 

On appearing before the Bey of Gi- 
geri, our chains were removed, but a 
ring was left on the right ancle as a 
badge of slavery, and to indicate that we 
belonged tothe Dey of Algiers. We re- 
ceived new clothes, and continued to be 
tolerably well fed for three whule months 
without performing any work. How 
delightful! I thought myself in another 
land of Canaan! The period at which 
the bey’s tribute became due having at 
length arrived, we were warched to Al- 
giers, when I became the property of a 
new master !” 

Here the narrator enters into a variety 
of details relative to the occupations and 
treatment of the slaves in the Algerine 
capital, but as they are little more than 
an abridgment of Signor Pananti’s in- 
teresting chapter on the same subject, 
the reader is referred to that curious 
volume.t Itis stated that Ali Manet, 
their liberator, received the promised 
appointment for his important services, 
the Dey of Algiers having made a police 
officer of him. As the morals of the 

capital, like: those of most others, were 
not quite so rigid as amongst the 
adewars of Mount Felix, Manet fre- 
quently visited his friends to enjoy the 
satisfaction of drinking their healths, 
and talking over old times. On these 
occasions he seldom omitted reminding 
them, that, had it not been for his peep- 
ing through the lattices of Osman’s se- 
raglio, and activity in getting safe to 
Gigeri, they would have been still eat- 
ing Indian corn at Mount Felix! 

When Lord Exmouth made his gal- 
lant attack on the piratical city, the 


* It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
narrator’s fears on this head are groundless, 
and that his Majesty’s ministers have not 
left the most meritorious act of their admi- 
nistration incomplete, by suffering any 
Christians to remain in slavery.—Ep. 

+ Narrative of a Residence in Algiers. 
By Signor Pananti. 4to. plates, 1818. 
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slaves were removed toa distance, and 
it seems that orders were not only given 
for putting them all to death, but that 
many suffered. This horrible decree 
was, however, countermanded; and as 
the sequel is sufficiently well known to 
our readers, it need not be repeated in 
this place. , 

Having embarked on board an English 
frigate, in company with several hun- 
dred other ransomed captives, Dumont 
was conveyed to Naples and given up to 
M. Bourcet, the French consul. But as 
he has probably excited some share of 
the reader's sympathy, and there are a 
few curious particulars connected with 
his subsequent history, we shall make no 
apology for giving them to the public. 

“Who can describe my astonishment,” 
says M. Dumont, “ on hearing from the 
officers and crew of the frigate an ae- 
count of the French revolution, the rapid 
succession of so many governments, such 
as the constituent assembly, the legisla- 
tive body, national convention, reign of 
terror, directory and consulate, the ele- 
vation of Napoleon Bonaparte to the 
throne, his prodigious conquests and fall, 
the restoration of Louis XVIII., Bo- 
naparte’s return from Elba, flight of the 
king, second departure of Napoleon, 
pas re-establishment of the old dynasty ; 
all these things seemed so Lacrodible, 
that i thought the English merely wish- 
ed to amuse themselves at my expense, 
and had in consequence got up this 
magic lantern to trifle with my credu- 
lity. Norwas f entirely undeceived at 
Naples. But when matters were re- 
peated at Marseilles in the same manner 
as [ heard them on board the ship of 
war, I could no longer disbelieve their 
veracity. 

As I spoke the language of all the dif- 
ferent slaves that had been embarked 
in the same ship, { was appointed to act 
as interpreter during the passage. On our 
arrival at Naples I was sent to theFrench 
consul, M. Bourcet, who immediately 
supplied me with money and clothes. It 
is with sincere pleasure that I take this 
opportunity of acknowledging the bene- 
volence and kindness of this gentleman, 
which made me almost forget the hor- 
rors of captivity. But what greater 
pleasure can there be, than to think of 
those who have consoled usin the hour 
of adversity ! 

When my beard-was taken off I found 
that my chin had contracted a thick laver 
of dirt, so identified with the flesh that 
it required constant spunging for three 
months before I conld remove it. I had 
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also a large indurated swelling on ¢}, 
left ancle, caused by the iron clas, 
which, together with the bolt, weighed 
three pounds. : 

M. Bourcet having given me a pag. 
port and route, 1 embarked on board q 
merchant vessel for Marseilles, where 
our quarantine only lasted seven days, 
While there, [ met a native of Lyons, 
who had been one of my companions jp 
misfortune at Algiers. He was takey 
in a vessel under Sardinian colours, and 
remained in slavery eighteen years 
This man, whose name was Etienne, 
was now slowly recovering from a ge. 
vere fit of illness, which followed his 
liberation. Previous to quitting Mar. 
seilles, M. Felix Antoine, a rich mer- 
chant, offered me five francs per day, if 
I would consent to serve him in the ca- 
pacity of interpreter ; but the desire of 
seeing my relatives, and re-visiting the 
capital after thirty-seven years absence, 
made me decline the offer--a very thougit- 
less action on my part, which I had good 
reason to repent in the following year. 

When sufficiently well to travel, 
Etienne and myself left Marseilles to- 
gether for Lyons. ‘Soon after quitting 
the town [ threw away the skull that 
had served as a goblet during the last 
fourteen years of my detention in the 
prison of Sheik Osman. It had, from 
continued ase, now become as polished 
and white as ivory; but although | 
drank my ration of rum out of it on board 
the frigate, { knew that the using such 
a vessel where plenty of others were tu 
be had, would excite the remarks of my 
friends, and I therefore thought it most 
prudent to part with it in this way. 

I was dressed in the suit of clotlies 
iven me by M. Bourcet, and had three 
undred francs in my pocket. Etienne 

was also very well provided. 1 wished 
to walk barefooted, as I had been in the 
habit of doing in Africa, but the cold 
frosty weather soon obliged me to put 
on my shoes again. We had scarcely 
proceeded four leagues when a party o! 
eight or nine men appeared crossing 4 
field and coming towards us. On @p- 
proaching somewhat nearer, we pet 
ceived they were armed with blucgeovs 
and knives. In a few minutes more tle 
banditti attacked us and demanded our 
money. It was in vain that I showed 
my numerous scars, and told them 
I was only a poor slave who had just 
escaped from the hands of barbariats: 
they were deaf to my cries, and, mort 
inhuman than the Koubals, who wer 
not at Jeast my countrymen, they s‘™F 
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ped both Etienne and myself, not only 
‘four money, but the twe parcels con- 
taining OUT wearing apparel. Fortu- 
ately, on proceeding to the next vil- 
lage, the inhabitants took a little pity on 
ys, and what with the assistance we re- 
ceived there, as well as in one or two 
other towns along the road, we managed 
arrive at Lyons in tolerably good 


spirits. 
VHaving passed a part of the day in 
ooking at the principal streets and build- 
ings in the above city, Etienne conduct- 
ed me towards dark to the house of his 
parents, who kept an inn. He entered 
without making himself known, and or- 
dered supper for two persons. Qn serv- 
ing the soup and boullie Etienne called 
fora roast fowl; upon this his mother 
examining us more attentively, observed, 
“You are travellers, I perceive, and 
va not aware that provisions are 
"My companion, with his hat 
souched, and turning his back to the old 
lady, replied, “ that’s of no consequence 
to you, madam, give what is ordered 
we'll pay for it.”—* I beg your par- 
don, sir,” rejoined his mother, “I am 
wrong, but I did'nt exactly know the 
state of your purse.” This short dia- 
logue was followed by the fowl's being 
tin. 
econtinued to eat very slowly, in 
order to wait for the night's closing in, 
when Etienne asked, whether we could 
have beds ?—“ No,” answered his mo- 
ther, “all my beds are occupied :”— 
“and this young lady,” replied the son 
—pointing to his sister, who served at 
table, «* Has she got a bed ?”—* How! 
ifmy children have not beds, who is to 
them ?”—« Then I am not your 
wn?” exclaimed Etienne, raising his 
Wwiee, and discovering his countenance. 
At these words and this movement of the 
anger, the poor woman seemed to feel 
‘violent oppression, turned pale, and 
‘th Senseless on the floor; the daughter 
ran to inform her father, whe 
im the next coffee-house. 
mtienne flew to the assistance of his 
or mother, the servants cried aloud, 
#? could not help weeping with them. 
er came in soon after; but 
Etienne was no more! Her 
Miter took the event so much to 
t, that she immediately retired to 
» and never left it again, having died 
‘An illness of two days. The father, 
sted by this double loss, sustained 
me recovery of his son, could not 
it, and only survived eight days! 
y, Etienne, the cause of this 












‘sad tragedy, was seized with ar: 
fever, for his health had never been ect 
perly restored, and followed the fate of 
his parents in a week after the death of 
his father. I saw them all perish, and 
never left the bed of my comrade, who 
received all the attentions I could be- 
stow, and even died in my arms. This 
was one of the most dreadful trials that 
had overtaken me in life. What a picture 
for one who was ou the point of looking 
after his own family after an absence of 
more than thirty-seven years! I had 
also formed the plan of taking them by 
surprize, before this catastrophe oc- 
curred, and sending a letter, in which my 
adventures were to be given under a 
feigned name; but I was soon cured of 
that whim by the frightful calamity 
that befel the unfortunate family of 
Etienne. 

I left Lyons quite stupified with what 
had happened, and taking the road to 
Paris, I experienced fresh proofs of 
benevolence in the towns through which 
[had to pass. At length, I arrived in 
the capital about ten o'clock at night,* 
by the Auxerre passage boat, in which I 
was advised to remain till the morning, 
lest I should lose my way in the new 
streets; but I felt too much anxiety to 
see my friends, and therefore determined 
to land at once. 

I was not a little surprised to see so 
many shops lighted up at that late hour, 
military posts on every side, national 
guards parading about the streets, a 
truly strange sight to one who had never 
seen any thing but watchmen and bea- 
dles in former days. Passing by the 
boulevard St. Martin, my astonishment 
redoubled on seeing the fine fountain 
that ornaments that quarter. { now 
thought I had lost my way, and on 
enquiring of the foot passengers, [ was 
told to continue strait along the boule- 
vards. It was very late when I arrived 
before the new church of the Made- 
leine, which is precisely in the same state 
it was when I quitted Paris in 1780. 

Continuing my route from this point, 
I vainly endeavoured to find out the old 
church of Madeleine, now replaced by 
a timber yard, or the convent of nuns 
which has also disappeared. At a loss 
how to turn, I addressed myself to an- 
other person whom I saw in the street, 





* This was on the 24th of January, 1817. 
Dumont never recollects dates ; I have dis- 
covered this by a certificate that was deli- 
vered to him on the day after his arrival.— 
Fr. Ep. | 
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270 
and found, with pleasure, that the Rue 
d'Anjou was within a few hundred 


yards of the spt. Flying to the pater- 
nal roof, | knocked at the dvor, and 
on its being opened, explained who | was ; 
but the servant would not understand 
me, for my father was no longer known 
there, and the house belonged to a new 
master! I remained afew moments un- 
decided as to what part I should take ; 
then fearing that the patrole might arrest 
me, if found wandering through the city 
at that unseasonable hour, I formed 
the resolution of going to the guard- 
house on the boulevard de la Madeleine, 
at which the national guard generally do 
duty. 

After a short examination of my per- 
son, and asking a few questions, the 
officer affected by the story of my long 
sufferings, of which he had abundant 

roofs before him, in the number and 
ength of my scars, generously made 
a collection of fifty-six franes for me 
amongst the gentlemen who composed 
his guard; a person was next dispatched 
to the res(aurateur’s, who sent a fowl, 
some vermicelli soup, and a bottle of 
wine. But the unexpected receptiun at 
the house of my father, left me very 
little inclination to eat.* Having pro- 
vided me with a mattress, 1 fell asleep, 
and was not awakened till the arrival of 
the commissary of police, who put several 
new questions tome. As he recollected 
that the public papers had mentioned 
my return to France, he was very mi- 
nute in his enquiries, which concluded 
by the present of a twenty franc piece. 
When he went away, I ociaal the 
coin, and not knowing the head of Napo- 
leon, I took it for a counterfeit, an error 
that did not fail greatly to amuse the 
national guards on duty. 

Having gone to a neighbouring lodg. 
ing house at day-light, with the inten- 
tion of waiting till [ could prosecute my 
search, | met an old woman there, who 
told me she was a native of Neuilly; on 
hearing this village named, I recollected 
that an aunt of mine had formerly lived 
there, and that I uently found an 
asylum at her house during the time I 


happened to be in disgrace with my 


* Owing to his former mode of living, 
a little soup is sufficient to serve Dumont 
for apes Bes hours, even without drink- 
ing ; yet, he can walk twelve leagues 
aday with the greatest ease. He is very 
thin, and from his never having known a 
day's sickness, he will, ade ine Fg live 
eo a greatage —Fra Eo 
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father. I therefore asked the gooq 
woman whether she knew a person }y 
the name of Dumont, and on her ay. 
swering in the affirmative, not a momen; 
was lost in hastening to my relative. 
who shed tears of joy the instant she 
recognized me. She gave me the ad. 
dress of a sister from whom | separated 
when she was only three years old, ap 
age by far too young to enable her ty 
remember the features of a brother, | 
found her in a miserable situation, with 
four children to provide for, and who 
wanted bread, fur their father had died 
but a short time before, owing to an 
accident that befel him. When the first 
surprise attending such an_ extraor. 
dinary meeting had subsided, I gave her 
all the money I had received; upon 
which she went and bought some neces. 
saries, for her room was quite stripped 
of all the furniture, even to the bed of 
her infants, which had been suld to pay 
the expenses incurred during her hus- 
band’s long malady. 

Neither my aunt or sister could give 
me any clue by which my parents were 
to be found; they merely informed me 
that both my father and mother had 
quitted Paris many years ago. 

One part of the large house in which 
my sister lodged, was occupied by an 
English officer, Colonel Jackson. Having 
heard me express myself with consider- 
able facility in his native tongue, this 
gentleman asked in what part of England 
I had lived; upon which J told him the 
whole story of my captivity, adding, to his 
great surprise, that I had never even seen 
his country. The colonel, who seemed 
to listen with great interest to all I re- 
lated, immediately gave me a letter to 
Vice Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, who, as 
I afterwards heard, made various at- 
tempts to find me out, on seeing the cir- 
cumstance of my return to France pub- 
lished in the journals of the day. 

The admiral received me very kindly, 
and on being informed that I had no 
situation, he employed me as messenger 
to the anti-piratical institution, of which 
he was the founder. I was alluwed two 
franes per day, for carrying letters and 
attending the president when he went 
out. In addition to his giving me the 
above place, Sir Sidney recommend 
me to the notice of several other per 
sonages of rank, and amongst the rest 
to Monsieur, the King’s brother; 
consequence of whose benevolence, 
was enabled to procure another bed 4 
some furniture for my sister, who 2s? 
received half of my wages. Circus 
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having obliged the admiral to 
+ Paris,” he gave me two certificates, 
one in Euglish and the other in French, 
her with some money.t 
No sooner had my humane protector 
ieft me, than I began to see the impossi- 
of replacing the less I had sus- 
tained by his departure; and many 
weeks did not elapse before I felt the re- 
of my former distress. It was im- 
ible to lay by any thing out of 
twenty sous a day, since I was forced to 
y for my board, lodging, and clothes, 
gut of the above sum. But my sister 
suffered more from this unfortunate 
event than myself. If her children cried 
for bread, she would answer, “* Wait for 
our uncle; when he comes you will 
re some.” On going to see them, their 
cries redoubled, and went to my heart, 
for [had nothing to give, and was dying 
with hunger myself. My sister, too, 
had the weakness, or rather foolish 
shame, not to get her name inscribed on 
the list of paupers belonging to the pa- 
rs, For my own part, I would have 
died twenty deaths rather than stretch 
out my hand for alms. Although de- 
«ended from a poor man, slavery had 
ighed me down without breaking my 
giritt During this dreadful state | fre- 
quently went to the markets, and, when 
unobserved, picked up the remains of 
cabbage stalks and other vegetables, 
which were put into my pocket: I would 
then hurry towards the nearest barrier 





* The English editor has every reason to 
believe that Sir Sidney Smith left Paris to 
visit Italy for the good of his health, but to 
thehonour of this gallant and distinguished 
oficer be it spoken, not until he had ex- 
pended large sums of his own fortune, in 
forwarding the beneficent objects of the 
institution, and most liberally ministered to 
the wants of all those who, like the narrator, 
bad from the effects of Christian 
avery, and appealed to his generous 


following is a copy of these two 
by certify that P. G. Dumont, who 
thirty-four years a slave in Bar- 
cd with me in the capacity of 
er to the institution, and that from 
‘Mtstday of his service, January Ist, till 
7 ereof, he has always behaved with 
ty, and correctness. His dili- 


| him to all those who feel a 
nh serving the unfortunate, and 
honest industry. 

ed Witiiam SipNneEyY SMITH. 


. bles on the 7th of May.—Fr. En. 


and conceal myself in an obscure corner 
to enjoy the meal thus procured. While 
in this situation how eften did I not re- 
gret the bamboo of the keeper, and scy- 
mitar of the Koubals of Mount Atlas! 
Being at length driven to the last extre- 
mity, and unable any longer to resist the 
pressing. nature of my wants, and still 
more harassed by the distressing spec- 
tacle of my sister, pale, livid, with her 
eyes sunk in their sockets; that of her 
helpless young ones, holding their little 
hands up and crying for bread, I deter- 
mined to return once more to Africa.* 
In this purpose I solicited a passport 
three different times, at the prefecture of 
police, and was refused as often, with an 
exhortation to patience, which was much 
easier to give than to obey. My plan 
was to reach Algiers, where I could 
freely exercise the office of enterpreter, 
which is very lucrative. It was now that 
the proposition of M. Felix Antoine re- 
curred to me, with the bitter regret of 
having so lightly rejected it. 

It was in vain that I presented my 
certificates at the duors of various houses, 
and offered my services, or that I told 
the proprietors I had been accustomed 
to labour all my life, and, although fifty 
years of age, still felt myself capable of 
undergoing the greatest fatigue. My 
cruel destiny seemed to conspire against 
me in every quarter; and nine months 
had thus passed away since the vice-ad- 
miral’s departure. I was, in fact, on 
the point of sinking, through larguor and 
despair, when all of a sudden, fortune 
seemed to take a more favourable turn, 
by inspiring me with a project, to the 
execution of which I am indebted for 
my present tranquillity: this was to pe- 


tition his Royal Highness Monsieur, to 


whose bounty I had already been in- 
debted for relief. 

The Duke de Maillé and M. Polignac 
having kindly joined their voices to mine, 
the appeal to his Highness produced the 
desired effect; and I soon obtained the 
means of assisting my unhappy sister.— 
The last efforts of my benefactors have 
ended in procuring me an asylum, and 
the means of existence, in the Royal 
Hospital of Incurables.t It is here, 
therefore, that I hope to find that hap- 
piness, of which I have hitherto only 
known the name. May the example of 
such long suffering soften the pangs of 


——=—— a 





* At this part of his narrative Damont 
could not restrain his tears. - Fr. Ep. 
+ Dumont was received at the Incura- 
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others, and teach them to bear up against 
the ills of life? ‘and if there be still left 
any condition more hard than what is ex- 
hibited in my story, those who are ex- 

ed to it onght to reflect, that it would 
fen folly’ to sacrifice the hope of eman- 
dipation by a voluntary death? 





ACOOUNT OF TWO POLITICAL SECTS, OR 
SEORET CONPEDERACIBS, IN ITALY, 
NAMED CARBONARI AND CALDE- 
RARI- 

THE continental journals contain a 
variety of particulars respecting the seets 
called €arboneari and Calderari, which 
have now become so numerous in all 
parts of Italy as to excite the serious at- 
tention of the governments. 

These societies are at once political 
and religious; they pretend to found 
their principles on the pure maxims of 
the Gospel. Their members promise 
obedience to the laws, and to those who 
dispense justice with impartiality ; they 
vow eternal hatred to tyranny, and this 
hatred is the greater, as they regard 
Christ to be the most suffering and the 
most illustrious victim of despotism. 

Their symbolic words are those used 
among the colliers. ‘The society itself 
isscalled fa Carbonaria, and a private 
meeting is termed barrache (@ market). 

This sect is composed of men of every 
rank and profession : thus, the nobleman, 
the peasant, the soldier, the priest, the 
seaman, the citizen, the judge, and the 
laszaroni, are frequently assembled to- 


gether. 
«The spirit of liberty and evangelic 
equality prevails in the sitting of the 
larreche, where the purest moral 
cepts are propounded ; and it would be 
easy torcite: individuals who, since their 
initiation, have presented singular ex- 
amples. ef courage and beneficence.— 
? instances of conversion have 
taken place in Abruzzo and the Cala- 
brias: many of the banditti who infested 
the mountains in those parts, have re- 
signed the musket for the spade ;—thus 
far, at least, they have been edified by 
their instructors. 
— — some —s of Caro- 
of Austria, Queen of Na es- 
Siitee odie association with the 
of ying the government of 
Joachim. Offended at the unlimited 
power of the English in Sicily, Caroline 
retired to Constantinople. The Carbo- 
port: and the enlightened part of sodey 
: the enli part of soei 
dreading fresh o ‘Gon frows these 
sectaries, some of w had taken a con- 
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spicuous part in the troubles of jy 
(when the French republican army ung, 
Championnet took possession of Naple,. 

laced themselves at the head of the (,,. 

onari to direct them. Nine of the prig. 
cipal individuals were appointed Cu); ¢, 
Barrachi (Heads of the Markets). At tha 
period the Carbonaria included partizay, 
both of the Bourbons and the Repub} 
Theocratists and Constitutionalists. T)j. 
heterogeneous composition was the chief 
cause of the dissensions which ultimately 
broke out among them. 

After the battle of Leipsic, the peo. 
ple of Italy invoked a liberator. Mura: 
turned a deaf ear to their entreaties, 
and adopted the most rigorous measures 
against the new sect. The chiefs jo. 
feeling themselves sufficiently powerfi 
to guide the still increasing numbers of 
the initiated, determined to reduce the 
society. The members retained cup. 
tinued to bear the name of Curlonari: 
and those reduced were called Cali. 
rari. 

At the death of Murat, Ferdinand ap. 
pointed the Prince of Canosa minister 
of police. The prince thought it his 
duty to oppose the Carbonari, whom he 
looked upon as the enemies of the king, 
because they had been protected by 
Joachim. For this purpose he establish 
ed a new society, of which he became the 
chief: he granted the privilege of bear. 
ing arms to the lowest classes of the peo- 

le: he made out a list of the men who 
ial presided at the Saturnali of 17%, 
and created them members of the s 
ciety, to whieh he gave the name of Cu 
derari del contropeso (for counterpois 
All the old Calderari were placed on this 
list: he made them swear the most ab 
solute obedience to his orders, and the 
destruction of the Carbonari and Free 
Masons: he distributed twenty thousand 
muskets among them ; and the decisive 
blow would probably have been struck, 


had not the king divested the minister vl 


Olice of his functions antl exiled him. 

t was, indeed, time to take this step: 
for Canosa was already more king than 
Ferdinand. 

Meanwhile the Carbonari, terrified by 
the persecutions that were preparilg 
against them, had strengthened their 
bonds of union, and renewed their % 
lemn vow of defending themselves to the 
last; and no oath was ever more 
spected. 

From that period the Calderar ® 
mained stationary; their numbers eve? 
decreased ; whilst the Carbonar:, harm 
established rules of amelioration in tht 
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get, are multiplying beyond calculation. 
There are at present upwards of three 
thousand in the kingdom of 
es and Sicily, particularly in the 
rias and Abruzzo. ben have ra- 
spread over the whole of taly ; and 
many are also to be found in France, 
, and Germany. 
The King of Naples, and the other 
of Italy, deemed it necessary 
to adopt the most rigorous measures 
inst the members of all secret so- 
deties, but principally against the Car- 
jonari. A late Flemish journal contains 
the following curious particulars on this 
, s: in S...., who was a member 
: of the association of the Carbunari in 
| 1818, treacherously revealed the secrets 
of the sect, and thus occasioned severe 
_ tions against several of its mem- 
. He shortly after retired to one of 
his estates, where he perished by the ex- 
of a machine, which = been 
repared for that purpose. Thus the 
: Carboni Selituhed i traitor, and set a 
dreadful example to all who might ven- 
ture to imitate him. 
The death of S.... terrified Murat; 
, he ceased to pursue the sectaries and be- 
came their protector. At his death, 
however, the officers of the Anglo-Sici- 
lan army, in garrison at Palermo, ex- 
cited an insurrection in the neighbouring 
and set fire to several noble- 
chateaux. ‘There were four Car- 
bonariin the regiment, and all the mis- 
chief was attributed to them. They at- 
tempted to justify themselves, but in 
vain. Driven to despair, they deserted ; 
ami, consequently, certain death awaited 
them. They reached Calabria, where 
‘took refuge among the mountains, 
‘destroyed all the detachments of 
troops that were sent against 















11816, the presence of the Austrian 
myin the kingdom of Naples, impeded 
the exe of the royal authority, cost 
immense sums of money, and produced 
tent and agitation among all classes 
of the inhabitants. A commissary, and 

be Other individuals who had followed 
Mand in his exile, were assassinated, 
t two armed Carbonari were shortly 

Narrested on suspicion of being the 

ers. As they were not provided 

With passports or permission to 
ar arms, no other proof of guilt was 
ure i, and they received sentence of 









Me illiminati have frequently been 
‘Of employing aqua tofana, to 
Monruiy Mac.—No. 69. 
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nihilate truth. 

At Naples many of the Carbonari 
have died of poison; the Calderari were 
suspected of adopting this mode of ven- 

eance, and certainly they cannot justly 

e styled il/uminati. 

Six Carbonari, after undergoing a most 
humiliating kind of penance, were com- 
pelled to follow the Portugueze mission- 
aries of the East India Congregation, 
who belong to the rigid order of St. Do- 
minick ; the reverend Father Gaddi, the 
vicar-general, sent the missionaries to 
the islands of Simor and Solar, to Sol- 
fala and Querimbo; they received secret 
instructions respecting the Carbonari, 
who were to be entirely subject to their 
control. 

One of these propagandists is now im- 
prisoned for life at Port Saint-Angelo, 
for presuming to censure the conduct of 
the pontifical government on the subject 
of a new edition of the Analytical Dis- 
course on the pre-eminence of the Holy 
See, a work which was burnt long before 
the French revolution, by order of the 
Parliament of Paris. 

On the 25th of November, 1816, five 
Carbonari were executed at Frosinone, 
in the Papal States. At Macerata, ec- 
clesiastics declaimed against them from 
the pulpit, and pointed them out as the 
fit victims for popular vengeance. 

Towards the end of 1818, 200 Carbo- 
nari were arrested at Rovigo, Modena, 
and Mantua ; and 21 were a short time 
ago forcibly imprisoned in the hospital 
for lunatics at Aversa. 

In a little village, at a short distance 
from Venice, a postilion returning one 


night to the-post-office, found the door 


of the house open, and all the lights ex- 
tinguished: having in vain ed the 
master and the servants, he went to pro- 
cure a lantern from one of the neigh- 
bours. The man returned with him, they 
went up stairs, and found two of the ser- 
vants and their mistress murdered, and 
weltering in blood. They entered the 
chamber of the postmaster, who, with 
his two children, had received several 
mortal stabs. Though in the agonies of 
death, he was able to pronounce the 
words :—Ammazate i tre Carbonari (kill 
the three Carbonari). The postilion and 
his companion immediately departed to 
lodge information of what had occurred, 
with the police. It happened that three 
Carbonari resided in the village. Hither- 
to these men had borne irreproachable 
characters. Evén the officers of police 
could not he induced to suppose them 
Von. XII, 2N 
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guilty. They were, however, arrested ; 
and, in spite of their protestations of in- 
novence, were condemned and executed. 
A few months after this, three Carbonari 
were apprehended on suspicion of hav- 
ing perpetrated the horrid deed; and 
they soon confessed that they were the 
murderers of the postmaster and his fa- 
aa The three Curbonari who had 
suffered for the crime were innocent; 
similarity of names, or rather aoe 
had occasioned their condemation 

A young and beautiful woman, ar- 
dently devout, resided at Ischia. She 
had been but a short time married, 
when she barbarously poisoned with 
agua tofana, four infant children, the 
eons of her two brothers, who were Car- 
bonari. Her father, a violent Ca/deraro, 
had instigated her to the commission of 
these crimes. He made her swear to 
avenge the cause of religion, and inform- 
ed her that her husband was himself one 
of the chiefs of the Carbonari. He cited 
the example of Judith to stimulate her: 
and the unhappy woman was at length 
prevailed on to administer the fatal poi- 
son to her husband. The-eriminals im- 
mediately fied, and have not yet been 
apprehended. 





ON THE VARIOUS SPECIES OF MANIA. 
(Concluded from p. 31.) 

IT is far from being an easy matter to 
distinguish between the enthusiasm of 
real geniusand the fervour ofa distem- 
pe imagination. The man who la- 

urs under the misfortune of a per- 
verted intellect, inflamed with the desire 
of accumulating choice works of art, will 
of course talk fluently, and perhaps ele- 

tly, upon his favourite pursuit ; but 
will be discovered on further acquaint- 
ance, that the feeling of such a person is 
nothing more than what arises from the 
avidity of mores SapApeipes to an in- 
definite extent. the contrary, he 
who has genuine taste is select in his 
objects. and contented with a few arti- 
cles of prime excellence, the beauties of 
which he Oe - repeatedly for his 
improvement. ough ardent in his 
admiration of great performances his 
jadgment remains steady, whereas the 
mere collector is never satisfied with 
what he has got, and however valuable 
the pieces may be which he has in his 
n, they are. 
objects, which are n laid aside to 
to fresh attractions. While 

persons of this description are 
with an incessant thirst, the rational ad- 
mirer of what is sublime in art is never 


for new 





On the various Species of Mania. 
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cloyed with beholding that which he ha, 
contemplated a thousand times. A gin. 
gle figure in sculpture, or in painting 
will be always new to him, and his de. 
light in examining it will be the same 
after it has become familiar as it wa 
when he first set his eyes upon it, though 
perhaps he will not be quite so vehemey, 
and extravagant in the expression of his 
satisfaction. Much must be allowed t 
the impetuosity of a mind strongly begt 
upon one pursuit, and the habits induced 
by incessant application to a particular 
line of study. Thus Newton became go 
absorbed at times in his mathematical 
and philosophical cogitations as to forget 
his meals ; a celebrated sculptor of anti. 
quity having finished a statue of exqui- 
site workmanship, beheld it with such 
complacency, as to exclaim in a thun. 
dering voice to the production of his 
hands, “‘ Speak !"—A painter of modern 
times was wont to work up his passions 
to an excess of irritation, that he might 
better delineate the story of which vehe. 
ment action was a principal characteris. 
tic. Somewhat similar will be the emo- 
tions of a man of genius in first behold. 
ing some inimitable performance in the 
particular walk to which he is himself 
devoted. We are told that Roubiliac 
being one Sunday at the parish church 
of Lord Shelburne, fell into conversation 
with the earl after service in the church- 
yard, which ended in an invitation to 
dinner at Bowood, though the nobleman 
had no knowledge of his guest, his name 
or profession. While at table the eye 
of the artist was attracted to a marble 
bust of exquisite workmanship which 
stood on the side board, and the more 
he looked the more he admired, till his 
feelings at last getting the better of po- 
liteness, he laiddown his knife and fork, 
moved hastily to the object of attraction, 
surveyed it minutely, and exclaimed at 
every turn, “ how exquisite, what 4 
charming mouth ; nothing in nature can 
surpass the contour ; it is altogether the 
finest piece of art in the world!” In 
this manner he ran on, though in broken 
sentences, and then retreated slowly t 
his chair; but after some time he ros 
in to indulge his fancy with another 
view, when the same language was re 
peated: this he did a third time, and 
when the cloth was removed he paid bis 
devotions once more to the marble with 
fresh exclamations, which confirming tl 
idea excited by his conduct at first thal 
he must be undoubtedly mad, made the 
company withdraw one after another, 
but the earl, who searcely knew what" 
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ay or how to act. At length address- 
ing himself to his visitor, he civilly asked 
him his name. ‘“‘ What!” said the artist, 
joes not your fordship know me? My 
same is Roubiliac!’—* I really beg 
your on,” answered the earl, “ [ 
ertainly ought to have known you be- 
fore; pray sit down.” Then going to 
the door, he pleasantly said, “ Ladies 
and gentlemen, you may return without 
any .pprehension, this is not an absolute 
madman, only the celebrated Mr. Rou- 
hiliac, the sculptor, who is occasionally 
mad in admiration of his art!” 

Flights of this kind indicate a high 
tone of sensibility amounting to enthusi- 
astic feeling, which breaks through forms 
and ceremonies, and may therefore not 
only be excused, but even respected when 
the true spring is ascertained. To that 
indulgence and praise, however, those 
men can lay no claim, who, without judg- 
ment amass mutilated blocks and frag- 
ments of sculpture, merely because they 
are antiques, and not from any real love 
of the sublime in art, or from motives of 
utility. The desire of possessing such 

ings is as much a disease as insatiable 
avarice, to which it bears a near resem- 
blance; and whatever benefit society may 
derive ultimately from the dispersed 
: hoards of misers and of these collectors, 
| no doubt can exist of the madness of 
Gilt une devoted ag whole 

to the heaping of them up. 
Picture-buying is uote branch of the 
malady nearly allied to the former, but 
is more common, and still more inju- 
tious to the persons affected, because it 
whe leads them into heavy expenses, 
but affords many temptations to gross 
frauds and deceptions upon the ignorant. 
normous prices given for the pic- 
8 of great masters, or of painters 
whose works have chanced to obtain 
ority, stimulate men to become col- 
8, some out of vanity and others for 
im. The former in consequence are 

y tO purchase every thing that comes 
amped with the authority of a great 
me, without reflecting that even the 
ty Mighest artist in the scale of excel- 

ce sometimes painted as bad as the 
Ovest; whilé the dealers, in the true spirit 
‘Wate, find neither scruple nor difficulty 

‘Passing off surreptitious pictures as 

ume works of men, who, if they 

“te sensible of the wrong done to their 
emory, would imprecate the heaviest 
5 iy both the dupes and the 
so long as the iteh for 
brevails, so long must it be ex- 
craft will be employed to en- 
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trap the unwary; and as very few of 
those who are under the influence of this 
disorder have any judgment of their own, 
they will in the course of things be often- 
times imposed upon by designing knaves. 
An unfledged heir to al estate was, 
not long since, fleeced in this manner to 
the tune of some thousands, and when, 
in consequence of being informed that 
his purchases were, for the most part, 
modern copies, he went to law with the 
dealer; a verdict was given against him- 
self, because the judges and the counsel 
were better versed in old records than old 
pictures. The pedigrees of painti 

are as obscure as the genealogy of Cad- 
wallader; and with to internal 
evidence, if it may be sv called, little re- 
liance can be placed upon characteristics 
which may not only be copied, but have 
been so closely imitated as to deceive the 
very first artists and critics. Instances 
are related of painters of the first rank 
having mistaken copies of their own pic- 
tures for the originals; and it is a fact 
that one of the finest altar-piecesin Italy 
was carried away by an artist, who left 
his performance in the room of it, which 
imposed upon the most sagacious of the 
profession for a long time, and would 
not have been detected at last, but for 
the imprudence of the painter in boast- 
ing of his ingenuity. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the uncertainty which must ever 
attend the history of pictures that have 
not passed in a direct line of succession, 
your thorough-paced connoisseur will 
determine the parentage of them with 
as confident an air as if they had been 
regularly entered in the parish register, 
and all their transitions were scrupulous- 


ly indorsed upon them with every other 


necessary testimony to substantiate their 
legitimacy. Where, however, so much 
depends upon conjecture, it is evident 
numerous errors must occur; and consi- 
dering that the temptations to commit 
wilful mistakes are little checked by the 
fear of exposure, the chances are malti- 

lied against the collector, especially as 
his own credulity contributes to the de- 
ceit. Thus the imaginary monarch in 
Bedlam is as proud of his crown of 
straw, as if it was a diadem of solid gold; 
and he receives the mock respect with 
which he is treated as the homage due 
to his fancied dignity. There is not 
much difference between the case of this 
man, and that of the person who lays 
out large sums in the purchase of pic- 
tures which he believes, upon the eredit 
of others, and the force of a strong ima- 
gination, to be the genuine productions 
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of Correggio, Titian, or Raphacl, when 
im fact they ratte been nag uneng 4 
purpose to im upon weak minds. 
One of this description actually lives in 
ar roomy jp which is literally lum- 
bered with paintings, piled one against 
another with their faces to the wall; so 
that the owner has not even the plea- 
sure of seeing their beauties displayed 
before him ; and when a visitor calls to 
have a sight of the collection, each piece 
is taken from the heap, mounted upon a 
chair, and so on with the rest, till the 
whole have passed in tedious review, 
after which they are left to repose in 
dust and cobwebs, till a similar occasion 
once more brings the precious reliques 
tu the light of day. 

Of a kin to this species of derange- 
ment, is the rage for prints, or the chal- 
comania, which may be divided into two 
principal branches, the one directed to 
all engravings that are deemed scarce, 
and the other limited to portraits only. 
In the estimation of persons who are 
thus affected, the value of an article de- 
pends not so much upon the execution as 
upon the extreme rarity of the thing, or 
some peculiar circumstances in regard to 
impressions. ‘“ Thus,” says a lively and 
acute writer, “a trifling genius may be 
found who will give ten guineas for 
Howvar’s shells, which, valued aecord- 
mg to their real merit, the scarcity of 
them being added to the account, are not 
worth more than as many shillings."— 
Le Creare, in his print of Alexander's 
Triumph, had given a profile of that 
a The print was shown to the 

of Orleans, who was pleased with 

it'on the whole, but justly enough ob- 
jected to the side face. The obsequious 
artist erased it, and engraved a full one. 
A few impressions had been taken from 
the plate in its first state, which sell 
the curious for ten times the 

price of the impressions taken after the 
face was al -—CALtor, once pleased 
with a little plate of his own etching, 
which he drew 


prese 
the virgin's iealder. 
it was published, was 
his critical friends, some of 
whom t the action of St. John 
too famitiar. The painter was convinced 
and removed the band. But he was 
mistaken when he thought he added 
value to his print by the alteration. The 
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impressions which got abroad with th 
hand upon the shoulder, would buy yp 
all the rest three times over, in any aye. 
tion in London.— Many of RemBranpr, 
prints receive infinite value from litt, 
accidental alterations of this kind. A fey 
impressions were taken from one plate 
before a dog was introduced; from ap. 
other before a white horse-tail was tury. 
ed into a black one; from a third before 
a sign-post was inserted at an ale-house 
door: and all the scarce prints fron 
these plates, though altered for the 
better, are the prints of value; the 
rest are common and cheap.—lI shall 
conclude these instances with a story 
of a late celebrated collector of pictures, 
He was showing his collection with great 
satisfaction; and after expatiating upon 
many noble works by Guipo, Mar. 
RATTI, and other masters, he turned 
suddenly to the gentleman whom he at- 
tended; and “ Now, sir,” said he, “ I'l] 
show you a real curiosity: there is a 
Wouverman without a horse in it.” The 
circumstance, it is true, was uncommon; 
but was, unluckily, that very circum. 
stance which made the picture of little 
value.* 

Anecdotes of a similar nature might be 
multiplied; and they fully show, that 
with respect to the general mass of col- 
lectors, whether of pictures or engrar- 
ings, there is more of whimsical curiosity 
than real taste in the direction of their 
choice. 

The same may be said of that mental 
epidemic which is appropriately called 

ibliomania, a prevalent disease that has 
proved of late years extremely pre} 
dicial to the interests of solid learning, 
by diverting that patronage to frivolous 
pursuits and idle researches, which ought 
to have been extended to the encourage 
ment of useful science and elegant lite: 
rature. This rage for black-letter books 
has, however, less to recommend it than 
the propensity for rare pictures avd 

rints, because, in the latter case, a man 

as something upon which he may look, 
again and again, with pleasure ; but the 
rubbish ered by the bibliomania¢ 
can neither afford amusement nor sati* 
faction. The one, besides, has to s*J 
that he is a friend to the arts; but the 
other is a friend to nobody, except a few 
cunning dealers and auctioneers. If the 
collector of paintings and prints some 
times makes himself ridiculous by ex- 
pending large sums on things of little or 
no worth, he has at least this excuse 
~~ ®* Essay on Prints, Svo. 1768, pp- 2 


243. 
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is deception arises from anadmi- 
ongh saney but the black-letter 
hunter has not this to plead, for he 
ies more in being possessed of such 
Gecable pieces as.“ The Historie of 
Boccees and Sydracke ;”—*“ More 
Knaves yet, the Knaves of Spades and 
Dyamondes ;""—-‘« Olde Mad Cappe’s new 
y made into a merrie Messe 

‘Mingle Mangle ;’—than in having a 
Soret with noble learning. » The 
choicest works of philosophers and poets, 
of historians and critics, are of less ac- 
eount with him than “ The Romaunt of 
the Rose”—*‘ The Storye of the moste 
noble and worthye Kynge Arthur’’—or, 
above all, the booke entytuled, ‘“ The 
Widow Edyth: twelve merry Gestys of 
one called Edyth; the lyeing wydow 
whych yet styll lyveth, Emprynted at 
London, by John Rastell.” 

Should a real scholar visit this maga- 
sine of recondite lore with the hope of 
finding some treasures for the improve- 
ment of his mind and the increase of his 
knowledge, the owner will instruct him 
inall the learned blazonry devices, title 
ineotophons, and impreses. Instead 
of a discourse upon the literary merits 
ofan author, the time will be taken up 
ina dissertation upon early editions; 
and if. the enquirer wishes for curious in- 
formation respecting some doubtful points 
in ¢riticism, our collector will put 
into his hands, with an air of triumph, 
“Quips upon Questions, or a Clown’s 
Coneeit on Occasion offered; which 
choice article cost him no more than 
ae. guineas. After which he will, 

ith a very solemn face, draw forth from 
his cabinet the rare tract entituled: 


Prag Pronostycacyon, 

Yere of Chrystys Incarnacyon; 

: fyve hundred fortye and foure; 

8 to pronostycate I may be bolde, 

v the newe Yere is come, gone is 

_ the olde.” 

‘he envied possessor of these typo- 

raphical antiques is deeply conversant 

elearning of catalogues, and he has 

‘mumber of priced ones which not only 

indies him to ascertain the rise that 

ken place in the price of rare books, 

Mie same accuracy that your monied 

fan give an account of the fluctu- 

Sin the funds, but also he can for 
t part determine throug 




















h whose 

a5 RIS Own precious curiosities have 
Mi, and in what degree of estimation 

“} have been held by the Wanleys, the 

meses, the Askews, and other literary 

ues Of the last age. 

*#¢ aunouncement of a book-sale is a 
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circumstance of vast concern to the col- 
lector, who examines his stores carefully 
to discover wherein he is deficient, how 
much he wants for the completion of his 
Caxtons, or what copies of his Wynkyns 
are imperfect, He pores over the bi- 
bliotheca with as much intenseness of 
thought and impatient anxiety, as an 
underwriter does the list of arrivals, or 
even an eager expectant does the will of 
his friend, upon whose good intentions 
he has astrong dependance. When he 
has obtained a unique of one description, 
he is restless till he has secured another, 
and nothing gives him more vexation 
than to find his means inadequate to the 
purchase of some inestimable article like 
the Boccacio of Valdarfer. Here indeed 
black letter triumphed with unparalleled 
lustre, and though perhaps some ill- 
natured critics will call this arduous 
struggle for a book, the height of mad- 
ness, the duly initiated consider both the 
first and second emprise as redounding 
to the glory and immortalization of their 
fraternity. 

Among the follies, or frauds rather, 
which this malady has occasioned, the 
practice of republishing forgotten books 
of no utility may be mentioned as one 
of the symptoms of declining taste. 
While volumes of sterling worth are 
lying unheeded upon stalls, or consigned 
to viler uses ;—and when men of talent 
cannot obtain means for printing works 
calculated to be of public service, the 
refuse of ancient times, which our fore- 
fathers despised, is brought forward in a 
splendid form and the most expensive 
manner, headed by a list of honourable, 
right honourable, reverend and) right 
reverend subscribers. In a_ country 
which is destitute of a national history 
and where ae ert honour has never 
yet been paid to the illustrious Newron, 
the amplest patronage has been given to 
the editors, as they call themselves, of 
« Scoggin s Jests ;” the “ Lives of Adam 
Bell ;” « Clim of the Clough ;* and “Jack 
of Newbury ;” “Green’s Groat’s worth 
of Wit; and Churchyard’s “ Chippes,” 
with many more too tedious to be enu- 
merated, but which might have been 
suffered to remain in the bone-house, 
where they so long rested without any 
loss either to literature or good manners. 

Another description of madness nearly 
allied to, or rather resulting from the 
former, is that of robbing one book to 
illustrate another, by stripping the poor 
condemned volume of its portrait or 
frontispiece, for the purpose of enriching 
a more favoured, though probably less 
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valuable author. Were it possible for 
the grave divines and ingenious writers 
of the two preceding centuries to see 
the havock made in their folios, and the 
sad company to which their representa- 
tives have been assigned, they would 
lament with great bitterness the vanity 
that led to such a disgrace. 

This custom, though sanctioned by 
some names of celebrity, can hardly be 
cleared from the charge of Vandalism, 
inasmuch as it too plainly indicates a 
disrespect to learning, and a conteinpt 
for the laborious tomes which are thus 
barbarously deprived of their graphical 
honours. 

Much more might be added on this 
fertile subject, but at present the en- 
quiry must close, and the rather as we 
are promised an exemplification of the 
mania with all its varieties, in the true 
history of a “ literary Quixote with the 
adventures of his ‘Squire Sancho, and 
the erudite observations of master the 
curate on the comparative merits of 
ancient and modern literature.” 





ON THE SITUATION OF THE COLONISTS 
AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE WITH 
RESPECT TO THEIR FRONTIER 
NEIGHBOURS. 

(From the Journal of a German who lived 

seventeen years at the Cape.) 

FOR some time past the public jour- 
nals have frequently mentioned the hos- 
tilities which the Caffres have committed 

inst the colonists at the Cape of 
ood Hope, and of the serious measures 
which the government has been obliged 
to adopt against them. Some account 
of the situation of the colonists, with 
respect to their savage neighbours, will 
therefore, we doubt not, be found in- 
teresting. 

These tribes or people live in the in- 
terior of the country on the frontiers of 
the colony, as far as these are legally 
fixed, namely, on the Orange or great 
river (in the Hottentot language, Ga- 
tiep,) to the north west, on the great 
Fish River to the east and north-east, 
and beyond the Snowy and Newland 
(Nieuweveld) Mountains in the middle. 
These are the ren oes Hottentots, 
the Caffres, and the jemans. 

On the Orange River, and in a consi- 
derable tract on this side of it (for that 
river is not entirely and definitively 


taken as the live the Nama- 
qua Hottentots, and to this tract, 
which has been from ancient times their 


the of the Nemaquas. Here are 
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probably found the only still unmixe 
remains of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the southern point of Africa. The Lit. 
tle Namaquas, however, who are a qj. 
vision of this tribe, are nearly lost, anq 
partly confounded among the colonists, 
many of whom have settled in the coun. 
try of the Little Namaquas, beyond the 
Kames Mountain, which lies about the 
middle between the Elephant river, and 
the Orange or great river; and the 
number of these aborigines seems never 
to have been considerable. The Great 
Namaquas, on the other hand, who live 
more to the north, and on both sides of 
the Lower Orange river, are divided into 
several tribes, independent of each other, 
which are under their own chiefs, gene. 
rally called captains, speak their peculiar 
language distinguished by the strange 
twang and form collectively, an entirely 
independent people of Nomades. The 
Namaqua country is mountainous, partly 
sandy ; the air is in the summer months 
extremely hot, and in the winter months 
very cold and sharp. There is a very 
great scarcity of water, for which reason 
the inhabitants are obliged to move from 
one place to another, and to take up 
their abode for a time only, near a spring 
as long as it supplies them with water, 
or on a periodical river, or in a district 
which has been fertilized by thunder 
showers. While they thus abide in one 
place, some of the tribes, especially on 
the Orange river, are used to cultivate 
the ground, and particularly to plant 
and gather some tobacco. The colonists 
are on the most friendly terms with 
these extremely good-natured people, 
and sometimes barter with them for cat- 
tle in exchange fur tobacco, knives, fire- 
steels, handkerchiefs for the neck or 
head, and also for brandy. The Nam 
qua Hottentots are not warlike, and not 
given to thieving; they are able too to 
subsist pretty well on their own herds 
and flocks of horned cattle and sheep, 
and therefore leave the colonists at peace. 
The latter cannot he tempted to disturb 
the Namaquas, either by their wealth 
or by the nature of their hot and dry 
country. oS this frontier ra 
peace generally prevails, which at 
most, may be at thnses disturbed by a rest- 
less or covetous captain, in which cas, 
those who are in danger take refuge 
with the frontier colonists, from whou 
in case of need, they receive assistance. 
The case is different with the Bosch)¢ 
mans, who inhabit an extensive tract 
about the middle of the triangle of th 
south of Africa known to the Europea™* 
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sellers, it is well known, have ex- 
various opinions respecting the 

“9 of this race of men who are ‘aaa 
sbly the very lowest in the scale of hu- 
nanity. But though some persons affirm 
bat theBoschjemans were originally one 
with the Hottentots, and were 
cad by the cruelties of the colonists 
‘nto the desert tracts of the colony, and 
had thus become gradually quite savage; 
wany objections may were? be -_— 
i ition; and according to the 

. ecien of the inhabitants a 
it is absolutely untenable. The 
jemans always keep in the most 

dry and desert places, have neither flocks 
nor permanent abodes, but subsist on 
the produce of the chace, or locusts, 
ants and wild plants, among which 
pe ~ sa gpg ed the iy ,-! es 
orma) are the principal. 1ey 

are divided into various tribes, which 
appear to differ considerably with respect 
to their savageness, tractableness, and 
See sttions, and are said to 
different dialects, as far as those 

poor people can be said to have a lan- 
guage, as a fixed system of articulate 
sounds, The colonists on the frontiers 
py vie their herds anos terri- 
tory of the Boschjemans, andif they hap- 
pen to rer with any — their tribes 
contrive, by a present of sheep, to make 
m amicable arrangement with them, 
and to secure thenselves from robberies. 
ln the same manner, when the colonists 
wdertake great hunting parties, which 
we now becoming more and more rare, 
make friends of the Boschjemans, by 
them part of the game killed ; and 
il for animals, yt — too power- 
| arms of the Boschjemans, 
we killed, the latter feast as long as the 
bunt continues, .pPon te vetoae an 
rve a kind of scrupulous ho- 
‘towards the colonists who come to 
as friends. However, there is not 
ty iriendly connection with these fron- 























iness of character, mutual interest, 
anent agreements. When un- 
“Guctive, that is to say, when dry 
Occur, and the scorched stony soil 
hWhich, as the drought continues, 
tld animals retire more and more, 
the Boschjemans to great dis- 

he colonists on the frontiers are 
iy exposed to their depredations. 
tre may be several dry vears 

y, there have been times when 
ts have lived in open war with 
mans, and have exercised 
ities tywards whole tribes 
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urs, securely founded upon 





of them. The colonists are, properly 
speaking, not afraid of the Boschjemans, 
who are not united together, and cannot 
undertake any thing like a systematic 
plan ; and however mortal their poisoned 
arrows may be, yet a sufficient protection 
against them is afforded by a large great 
coat of thick frieze, which the colonist has 
carried before him. Every Boschjeman 
endeavours, if possible, to escape by flight 
from a well armed and practised hunter 
walking behind such a barrier. But the 
little Boschjemans know how to conceal 
themselves so dexterously behind bushes 
and stones, that the hunter who is ad- 
vancing towards them does not perceive 
them, and then the Boschjeman often 
uses his bow not without success against 
the colonist as from an ambush. Thus 
there is not properly declared hostility or 
a real state of war between the Bosch- 
jemans and the colonists, but deeply- 
rooted reciprocal distrust, as the whole 
situation and nature ef the Boschjemans 
cause them to be considered as very 
troublesome frontier neighbours, and 
it is much to be wished that civilization 
may at length make some progress 
among this race of people who are yet 
but little above the brute creation. 

But in the eastern and north-eastern 
frontiers the colonist has the Caffres for 
his neighbours. ‘The Great Fish river 
now furms a precise and fixed boundary 
between the colony and Caffraria, which 
is inhabited by a numerous people, who, 
in comparison with the other neigh- 
bours, are warlike, powerful by having 
a kind of political constitution, and rich 
in the possession of numerous herds of 
horned cattle. It is only within the last 
thirty or forty years, that the colonists 
have continued to approach nearer and 
nearer to the frontiers of Caffraria, in 
proportion as the tribe of the Gonaqua 
Hottentots, who formerly lived next to 
that frontier, became extinct, or like the 
other Hottentot tribes, blended with the 
colonists. But already in more remote 
times the government endeavoured to 
avoid coming into too close contact 
with the Caffres, and the colonists were 
prohibited from going into Caffraria 
without special permission. Many Caf- 
fres, however, always came over to the 
colonists, even engaged in their service, 
and at times went to Cape Town, there 
to barter various commodities. Hence 
arose all kinds of disputes, and com- 
plaints of unjust treatment; and though 
it was repeatedly insisted upon, that each 
should remain in his own country, yet 
at the end open hostilities broke out, to 
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which the disputed possession of a very 
fertile tract of country on this side of the 
t fish river, (het Zureveld,) in all pro- 
bility gave the first occasion. From 
this tract the Caffres were at length to- 
tally expelled, about eight years ago, by 
a fo attack from the colony ; and it 
was then hoped, that if their power was 
not considerably weakened, yet the secu- 
rity of the colony was duly provided for. 
The peace, in fact, continued for a time ; 
but it was always necessary to protect, 
by military posts, the frontier of the colo- 
ny towards Caffraria. 

The Caffres do not appear properly to 
wish for war with the colonists, but they 
always give occasion for renewing it, by 
their robberies, faithlessness, and per- 
haps by the animosities which the chiefs 
keep up among themselves. But the 
Caffres cannot well be trusted, partly on 
account of their character, partly on ac- 
count of their number, and the notion 
which this easily gives them of their 
power; and they seem wholly unable to 
refrain from stealing—that is, carrying 
off the cattle belonging to the colonists. 
For however often amicable agreements 
have been made with them, however fre- 
quently they have restored the cattle 
stolen, convinced of the injustice of the 
robbery, whatsoever pains have been 
taken, and apparently with success, to 
gain over by presents their chiefs, one of 
whom calls himself king, whatever en- 
deavours have been made to awe them 
by the superiority of our arms and by our 
cavalry, yet the good understanding has 
been always interrupted anew. Every 
favourable opportunity to drive off a 
number of cattle from the pasture of a 
colonist, or to seize them from the Hot- 
tentot employed to tend them, appears to 
have an irresistible charm for the Caffre 
who may be said to be in love with his 
cattle. t the colonist, provided with 
fire-arms, does not easily suffer himself 
to be robbed with impunity: he pur- 
sues the robbers, endeavours to recover 
his cattle, takes, per more than were 
stolen from him, if be finds his property 
already mixed with that of the Calfres 
and on these occasions one or another of 
the guilty easily loses his life. This leads 
to complaints, and up & certain ill- 
will towards the ; so that, per- 
haps, even the authority of the if 
they disapprove, punish, and give indem- 
nity for the robberies, as has often hap- 

Lm can Ati roel 

to preventthem. Itis quite certain, 
thata chief who insists bee having the 
property of the colonists, conscientiously 
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respected by his people, is less popula, 
than another who connives at their ro}, 
beries. The government of the (Ca 
has left no means untried to establish 
amicable relations with the Caffres. It ha: 
endeavoured to induce the colonists, }y 
the offer of great advantages, to settle on 
the frontiers; because this is the bes 
barrier against the incursions of the 
Caffres; it has drawn a military cordop 
along the frontier, and has certainly s 
far succeeded, that no just cause of com- 
laints or hostilities can easily be given 
y a colonist ; yet still it is to be feared 
that the eastern frontier of the colony, 
which is just the finest and most fertile, 
will be long troubled by the faithless, 
thievish, and hostilely disposed neigh. 
bours. But the more populous districts 
nearer to Cape Town, and consequently 
to the European means of defence have 
nothing important to fear from the 
Caffre wars, which are rather trouble. 
some than formidable; for the Caffres 
have no fire arms, and every tolerably 
strong wall is to them an insurmountable 
barrier. It has, however, been neces. 
sary to impose upon all the inhabitants 
of the colony an annual tax for the sup- 
port of the frontier cordon; it causes 
too a rise in the prices of provisions, 
especially of meat, when the districts 
next to the Caffre country which are rich 
in cattle, suffer from the hostilities of 
their neighbours. F.H. 





ON THB ART OF ASCERTAINING THE 
CHARACTER OF MEN, ESPECIALLY 
BY THEIR HAND-WRITING. 

IN the preceding number (No. 68, 
p. 137) we have noticed the effects sup- 
posed to be produced on the hand-writ- 
ing of individuals, by the character and 
disposition; but the professors of this 
new science even go further, ani conr- 
tend that they can also trace the action 
of the various temporary passions that 
agitate the mind whilst the hand holds 
the pen, whatever may be the sentiments 
which it traces. 

This of the new doctrine 
founded upon the received physiogn™ 
mical truth that beauty is never © 
existent with the operations of the more 
violent feeling of the mind; but though 
anger looks fri tful, and melancholy 
grows pale, still may beauty be avs 
mented by the influence of the more 
tender sentiments. 

This was a truth well known tv the 
ancients ; and its practical application 
is exemplified by their statuaries Ww!" 
with the exception of the Laocvvon, *"" 
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weortwo others, always avoided the 


representation of every passion that goes 
wo much beyond the limits of modera- 


ying this to the subject before 
ws, itisurged, that a lover who writes 
p his mistress, if he is prompted at the 
moment by very powerful feelings, will 
paint them, without intending it, in the 
‘re lines and letters which he 


ifhe really loves, and wishes to con- 
rine his fair one of it more fully than 
be has yet dared to confess, or hopes to 
touch ber heart more forcibly, his 
vhole epistle will be ina state of beauti- 
fuldisorder that will speak to her heart 
nore pointedly than even his warmest 
pressions. Where love is ardent it 
«il also take the semblance of exag- 
eration. This expressive disorder may 
indeed be imitated by art, as far as re- 
ards the sentiments ; but he who wishes 
to deceive must be careful also, if he can, 
ich that irregularity of the pen 
ch is almost beyond the reach of 
lation ; for the most passionate letter 
mn in a formal or regular hand 
instantly undeccive even the most 
us. 
Art, or active cunning, will indced 
ays lay itself open to the accurate 
oserver of nature. ‘Thus we know that 
— all the motions of the body 
imegular, undecided, and vaciilating. So 
whoever attempts to imitate any par- 
icilar mode and manner of writing, 
vill display something of its effects. 
for instance, a person wishes to 

te the ill-formed characters which 
uid be produced by an individual ac- 
aly Under the influence of that passion, 
mould at once perceive that the 
bing was that of a hand too firm 
lé sentiment it intended to express. 
ufact, one species of fear would betray 
ue attempt to delineate another. 
the writer wishes to appear car- 
ihaway by the impetuosity of his 
masions, we soon discover something 
redand borrowed, very distinct indeed 
MM that abandonment which he at- 
pis to simulate. 
M@ Short, let any one recollect the 
which he experiences in 4at- 
_t0 imitate another person's 
riting, and he may at once judge 
N ifficul y under which he labours 
endeavouring to counterfeit him- 
hus we at once recognize, and 
“he man, by ascertaining the ab- 
& the passion. 
snilosophers have asserted in gene- 
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ral terms, that motion is life, so we 
need not be surprised that it is suscep- 
tible of an infinity of shades and modifi- 
cations. : 

For instance, vivacity presupposes a 
rapidity of motions; but rapid motions 
do not always prove vivacity of cha- 
racter. He who writes always in haste, 
isin a hurry to finish; and he writes fast 
that he may the sooner have done with 
it: for aman may labour hard from the 
impulse of downright idleness, and work 
with rapidity merely to hasten the mo- 
ment of repose. But as this will always 
be discovered by the unfinished clumsi- 
ness of the rudest work, so also will the 
letters, which thus will merely be sketch- 
ed, and not written, indicate that the 
writer is not fond of tracing them. 

There is another species of impatience 
different from that which shrinks from 
the fatigue of application; and which is 
marked by a certain petulance in the 
motions of the individual. If the feel- 
ing is not very violent, it does not display 
itself much in the form of the letters; 
but it will be easily observed that the 
hand has traced them at fils and starts. 

It is, indeed, impossible to believe that 
when a person writes under the in- 
fluence of say gradation of anger, his 
mind alone should be affected; that his 
hand should be untouched by the trouble 
operating on his soul; that he should 
merely compose his answer or address 
with rapidity ; or that he should trace 
with lightness that which he feels with 
so much force. Nay, must we not at 
once perceive that his hand, partaking 
of the energies of his mind, shall pass 
the usual prescribed bounds of education, 
and that his characters will be both 
larger and ruder than ordinary. 

On the contrary, when a person, of a’ 
disposition naturally gay, delivers him- 
self up to its influence, his hand will 
seem to sport upon the paper. The 
wanderings which it takes from regu- 
larity indicate the abandonment to a 
mental feeling, not the impulse of a tem- 
porary passion. The writer may permit 
himself to adopt a certain style of orna- 
ment, and of grace; but still he seems 
to do so unintentionally, and without 
even pretending to it: yet, though his 
hand is not light enough to dash them off 
gracefully, these ornaments will, at least, 
appear devoid of rudeness. — 

Though this subject is now first 
brought forward as a science ; yet the 
facts on which it is founded have not 
passed quite unnoticed heretofore. La- 
vater has some very ingenious observa- 

Vow, XI. 20 
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tions upon it; and he has even gone so 
far as to give a specimen of the writing 
of aman whose character was phlegma.- 
tic and melancholy; a character supposed 
to be exemplified in the apparent slow- 
ness, the almost visible regret with which 
he traced his letters. He seems also 
not to have deigned to form them com- 
plete; no superfluous lines are to be 
seen. The writing is not without energy, 
and still not entirely destitute of deli- 
cacy. Such was Boileau—let his ad- 
mirers compare his writing with his 
works. 

It has, indeed, been said, that Boileau 
was remarkably slow both in the manual 
and mental exercise of writing; but it 
is urged, that when the hand is not re- 
tarded by mental slowness, its delay can 
only proceed from want of practice, pro- 
ducing a difficulty in the formation of the 
letters, or else from a deficiency of viva- 
city. But in estimating the cause in 
this instance, we ought to guard against 
error; for though vivacity is the cha- 
racteristic of infancy, yet at that age 
we write slowly, and manifestly display 
the hand of inexperience. 

The writer who joins force to slow- 
ness, appears te be ploughing a hard 
furrow. tis imposible, indeed, to deny 
that his writing bears the mark of force 
most strongly; its influence in the 
energetic passions has been exemplified. 
It is that peculiar decided form of cha- 
racter which has been shewn to mark 
the difference between the hand-writing 
of the two sexes. Can it be matter of 
surprize then, say the advocates of this 
system, that a firm and lively mode of 
writing should indicate energy? Is not 
energy, they ask, the union of force and 
vivacity? Yet even here they keep 
within due bounds; for they acknow- 
ledge that it would be absurd to pretend 
to judge of its precise extent. They 
think it enough for the support of their 
doctrine, that the existence of energy can 
be positively ascertained. 

But they acknowledge also another 
species of force, which depends not so 
much upon instant effort as upon 
duration — that is, the force of per- 
severance, differing in some degree 
from constancy, inasmuch as the one 
is the aries action, the other of 
sentiment. distinction drawn here 
is, perhaps, rather too nice and meta- 
physical: for it is that in the first case 
the hand appears by an exertion to sup- 
port its peculiar er; but in the 
second, it assumes nota forcible regu- 
larity, but merely abstains from vari- 





ation. This is illustrated by the position, 
that although the inconstant canno: 
weary himself with writing, yet he may 
be weary of writing. 

There is another character which j, 
considered as easily susceptible of recog. 
nition in the style of writing, a cha. 
racter which only with extreme diff. 
culty allies itself with vivacity—this js 
the character uf sweetness ; examples of 
which are frequently found in female 
hand-writing, and in which it is im. 
possible to be deceived. It is principally 
to be judged of by the absence ¢f 
those traits which mark the contrary 
qualities. 

It is allowed, that from the direction 
of our passions spring our virtues an 
vices; but on that very basis an ob. 
jection has been started, that whatever 
connection the object of our passions 
may have with the subject which oc. 
cupies the writer, still any claim to 
ascertain that must be vain. 

But, say the advocates, we may catch 
at certain connections with the intel- 
lectual faculties. It has been shewn, 
that in writing the hand follows the mo- 
tion of the thoughts. The first remark 
which that consideration supplies is, that 
hence we may discover if the person who 
writes is capable of continued attention. 
He who writes without errors or era- 
sures proves that he has the faculty of 
settling his mind to what he undertakes, 
and this is a proof of great importance. 
On the other hand, there are many per- 
sons totally incapable even of copying 
without erasures, and who clearly shew 
that they are not masters of the art of 
fixing their attention to what they have 
in hand. 

But if we contemplate a man occupit’ 
with a subject which exercises either his 
imagination or his judgment, then the 
ease and the rapidity with which he 
traces his thoughts, prove the facility 
with which he forms them. Hence ' 
was not without reason that Voltare 
gave particular praise to Fenelon s u* 
nuscript copy of Telemachus, on account 
of the neatness with which it was writtet 
and the small number of erasures W)C" 
it contained. 

Amongst the general rules and ¢* 
amples, it is urged, that a rough, il 
formed hand, with bad spelling, indicates 
a neglected education; whilst a bette! 
hand, accompanied with provincialis™ 
exhibits, perhaps, rather more educa!i0® 
butadeficiency of knowledge of the wor! 

Extravagant and unnecessary 0'* 
ments are supposed to indicate frit0!\'* 
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y if those ornaments are crowd- 
ed together, and far-fetched in their ap- 
plication ; whilst a hand almost as dash- 
ing, but preserving a neat distinctness in 
the letters, may have less frivolity and 
more gaiety, but less grace. The first 
s considered as marking a man who 
gishes to shew off ; the latter, as that of 
gne not deficient in goodness of dispo- 
sition, but with am uncultivated taste. 

A peat, small, uniform hand is said to 
indicate a female pen, to mark great 
evenness of character, and to pomt out 
sweetness of disposition, and the love of 

larity. On the other hand, letters 
dearly formed, but straggling, uneven, 
adalmost upright, are imstanced as the 
writing of a Jady with a eultivated mind, 
hut deficient in the love of order, and 
eweless of sacrificing to the graces ; —in 
short, a kind of second-hand blue-stock- 
se 


It is well known that Madame de 
Genlis has had great practice in writing ; 
that she composes with great taste, and 
vith great facility. Her aand-writing is 
very small, very regular, very clear, yet 

, as if executed with tired fingers. 

In another specimen of female writ- 
ing, the letters are small, of an equal fine- 
ness throughout, clearly legible, but with 
marks of intentional ornament. This is 
considered as marking a cultivated and 
amiable mind ; as displaying correctness 
without minnteness, and the desire of 
pleasing without coquetry. 

A hand-writing with large letters, ra- 
ther inclining to the left of the perpen- 
dicular, the characters clumsily, yet clear- 
, is supposed to announce a dis- 
ition full of vivacity, with an imagi- 
nation lively, bold, and original; which, 
even whilst occupied with grand ideas, 
does not disdain to attend to the neces- 

@etails. But a very small hand, 
h the letters clearly formed, yet scarce- 

ble from their minuteness, is con- 
ered as marking a mind devoid of im- 
mation, and occupied with abstractions 
ental details. The first of these 
Be an historian; but the latter is 
WY fit for a grammarian, or a dictionary 





















been remarked, as a curious 
t the autographs, as well as the 
m™mon writing of most of the great 

of France, during the age of Louis 
* Were noticeable for the size of 
‘Hetters; and that of Louis himself, 
She characters tall, angular, and 
‘Squal height, is described as having 

it peculiar marks of grandeur and 
eness.- ‘This, again, is strongly con- 
mea with the autograph of our Eli- 





' kind. 
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aabeth, half-printed, large, formal, yet 


intermingled with dashes as bizarre as 
those of arabesque ornaments. It has 
been described as denoting stiffness, 
preciseness, stubbornness, and estenta- 
tion; but, if there is any dependance to 
be placed on the principles of the new 
science, it also displays preeision with 
the distinctness, the singleness of supe- 
riority, whilst her general hand, though 
rather laboured with ornament, manifests 
correctness, intelligibleness, and decision 
of character. 

If we were to look for a more power- 
ful contrast to the hand-writing of Eliza- 
beth, it may be found in that of her rival 
queen and unhappy cousin, the ill-fated 
Mary, the easy roundness of whose let- 
ters, though marked with the hesitation 
to be expected in writing a language not 
familiar to her, displays an easy content- 
edness of disposition, which Mary must 
have possessed to an extraordinary de- 
gree, to have so well sustained the tur- 
moils of her regal state, and the priva- 
tions of her liberty. 

The hand-writing of Madame de Main- 
tenon, plain, clear, and regular, is ad- 
duced as denoting simplicity, force, and 
dignity ; whilst that of Madame de Se pa 
with letters so slim and faintly marked, as 
if they rather fell from the pen, than were 
impressed by it, and, as it were, pos- 
sessing but an accidental modification, 
though still perfectly legible, and even 
beautiful, is considered to possess more 
sprightliness, readiness, grace, and even 
carelessness. 

The great Frederick of Prussia wrote 
a small and familiar looking hand, with 
many of the words half written, half 
dashed, yet still perfeetly legible; the 
characters round in shape, and flowing. 
This is described as the work of a hand 
that sported whilst writing, and took 
pleasure in the exercise: but it is con- 
tended that the traits of pleasure which 
it marks are not those of an amiable 
It is said to present, at the same 
time, a force, a harshness, and a hasti- 
ness of passion which would check any 
feeling of security, even in moments of 
the most familiar gaiety. It is added, 
that the jests of that monarch were not 
always free from a sting. ; 

Voltaire appears to have written the 
plainest and most English looking hand 
that we have ever seen from a French 
pen. Itis easy, flowing, regular, clearly 
and fully formed in all parts, as if the ut- 
most pains had been taken to make it so, 
yet still bears the most conclusive marks 
of not having been slowly written. It is, 
indeed, a rarity, as the hand-writing of a 
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284 
literary man, of a man who wrote so 
much, and must have written rapidly. 
It is described, and evidently with reason, 
as the writing of a man who excelled in 
whatever he undertook, indicating reso- 
lution and boldness, joined to sprightli- 
ness, facility, and a peculiar personal 
grace; and further, manifesting much 
gaiety and cheerfulness. 

This is certainly not an incorrect pic- 
ture of the man. Happy would it have 
been for society, had he applied these ta- 
lents to better purposes. 

Rousseau wrote a smaller hand, the 
letters round, clear, and carefully form- 
ed; not absolutely stiff, but possess- 
ing no easy flowing; indeed, there 
is scarcely an instance of two letters 
being joined together: all considered 
as proving that he did not compose 
with rapidity. In fact, the evident 
slowness, and particular care with which 
his letters are formed, are considered 
as marking the pleasure with which 
he himself contemplated and dwelt 
on the ideas which he committed to 
paper: so that his slowness of composi- 
tion arose, not from a paucity of ideas, 
but from the extreme beauty of each, to 
which he was peculiarly sensible. 

Boileau wrote a plain, clear hand, 
equal, regular, and strongly marked 
throughout. This is considered as indi- 
cative of firmness and simplicity ; but, at 
the same time, manifesting the stubborn- 
ness and severity of his disposition, and 
even the slowness with which he com- 
posed; whilst the writing of Racine, 
equally even, regular, clear, and strongly 
marked, has a playful flowingness that 
indicates elegance, facility, and nobleness 
of soul. 

An even, but irregularly marked hand, 
twisted so strongly, as if hastily and 
peevishly written in particular parts, with 
few of the letters completely formed, is 
considered as indicative of the harshness, 
imperiousness, and perseverance of Car- 
dinal Mazarine; whilst that of Cardinal 
de Retz displays an ease, or rather a 
suppleness, which the former does not 
possess, added to a want of finish, in al- 
most all the letters, as if pointing out the 
inconstant disposition of the latter. 

A clear, flowing hand, which looks as 
if the pen had run over the paper, upon 
the nail, to use a four-in hand phrase, is 
supposed to designate order, clearness, 
precision, and simplicity. Such was the 
writing of Franklin ; plain, rapid, yet 
without hurry; with beauty not unat- 
tended to, but ornament neglected. 

Such are a few of the examples 
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brought forward in illustration of th, 
new system. Many are indeed very fi,. 
fetched, and seem rather to be prophecies 
after the fact, than fair judgments drawp 
from simple principles. But as we have 
selected those which are simplest in their 
application, and most decided in their 
character, our readers may test their 
truth by English examples, and thus 
amuse themselves at least, if they grow 
not wiser. 





THE SEVEN- 
BY A FRENCH- 


ENGLISH MANNERS IN 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
MAN.* 

IT had long been a prejudice on the 
continent, that the English were both 
gluttons and epicures; yet, this liberal 
observer acknowledges that, although 
the English were fond of good cheer, vet 
they were not great feasters; being 
much less accustomed to dinner parties 
than even in France at that period. On 
certain occasions, indeed, he states that 
grand 

DINNERS 
were given; but these were rather re- 
markable for being plentiful than sunip- 
tuous; and amongst them he records the 
feasts at the coronation, at installations, 
episcopal consecrations, and, though last 
not least, that of the Lord Mayor of 

London. 

He then observes, that the English 
eat véry heartily at dinner; that they 
prolong the meal, and “ fill their bellies.’ 
But their suppers are light. ‘“« Gluttons 
at noon; at midnight most temperate.’ 
He remarks, that he had always under- 
stood the English were great gormen- 
dizers of flesh meat, and that he founc it 
true; adding, that he had heard of may 
persons who had never tasted bread! For 
the truth of this strange assertion, }e 
does not vouch; but he states, from 2s 
own observation, that in general very 
little bread is eaten. ‘ At intervals they 
nibble a crust; whilst they are swallov- 
ing meat in large mouthfuls.” ‘T’o speas 
generally, in his opinion the tables were 
not delicately served in England. There 
were a few rich noblemen, indeed, W 
had Freneh cooks, and whose tables were 
served something in the French stv: 
but amongst the genteel and middling 
classes, there were only ten or twel'® 
sorts of plain dishes, on which they russ 


the changes at dinner—variety being 0"! 
produced by a transposition in the order 


of succession; but seldom having ™° 
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than'two dishes at onedinner. “ For in- 
stance,” says he, “ they will have a pud- 
ding and a piece of roast beef; another 
ime they will have a piece of boiled beef, 
always laid for some days in salt, and 
fenced all round by five or six heaps of 
aabbage, carrots, turnips, or some other 
herbs or roots, well covered with salt and 
melted butter; or, perhaps, a jiggot of 
matton roasted—sometimes boiled, and 
always accompanied by the same dainties. 
If to these are added, wild fowl, sucking 
tripe, ox tongues, hares, and pigeons, 
all well soaked in butter, but without 
lard, the list of English delicacies is com- 
leted. ‘Two of those dishes, always 
ught in one after the other, form the 
ordinary dinner of an opulent gentleman 
or respectable merchant.” 

If this difficult Frenchman disliked our 

in dishes, our soups seem to have been 
equally unpalatable to him: for he ob- 
serves, that when boiled beef was the 

incipal dish, it sometimes happens that 
somebody would take a fancy for a little 
of the broth. This he describes as a sort 
of bowil/on, in which are oatmeal, leaves 
of thyme and sage, and such other small 
herbs: This is served up in porringers, 
into which a few crumbs of bread are 
thrown; and thus is made something 
which serves for potave. 

But a more puzzling dish for the un- 
fortunate Frenchman yet remains. This 
is the pudding, a species of composition 
which he acknowledges to be extremely 
difieult of description, on account of the 
great variety of substances with which it 
8 prepared. ‘‘ Flour, milk, eggs, but- 
ler, Sugar, suet, marrow, raisins, &c. &c. 
awe the most common ingredients of a 
pudding, which is baked sometimes in an 
Wen, sometimes boiled along with the 
beef, or in fifty other different modes. 
lnshort, the English are much indebted 
tothe inventor of puddings, which are 
manna to the palates of all, and a better 
manna than that of the children of 
israel in the desert, for none of it is ever 
eft. Ob! what a charming thing,” cries 

‘Sastronomic critic, “ is an English 

ding! 'T’o come at pudding-time, is, 
“them, to come at the most fortun- 
#and lucky hour out of the four-and- 
wenty, Make a pudding for an Eng- 
‘man, and you will regale him in what- 

part of the world he may be!” 
4 the dessert he will say nothing, be- 
KM never consisted of any thing but 

_* Fruit,” he adds, and this is a 
fact, “‘ was only to be found at 
bles of the great, and only at a few 
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After all this tirade a la cuisine, our 
critic has the candour to acknowledge, 
that it would be unjust to take, in the 
most literal sense, all that he has said 
about our plain dishes ; “ for they eat in 
England all things which are eaten in 
other places, as far as England produces 
them.” He confesses that he only drew 
the bold outline, and bedaubed it with 
chiaro and scuro, merely to contrast it 
more strongly with the infinite number of 
dishes which French ingenuity has been 
able to hash up, very different, indeed, 
from the simple style of English cookery. 
This naturally brings on a defence of 
French cooking, that grand point of na- 
tional glory ; a point in which he regrets 
the English to be so ill-informed ; for he 
found that almost all the English who 
had never been in France, had very false 
ideas of their mode of living. “ Instead 
of believing,” adds he, “ that we eat as 
heartily and more delicately than they 
do, they are firmly convinced that our 
fare is very meagre, in comparison with 
their’s.” To such an extreme, indeed, 
does he state this opinion to have been 
carried, that the lower classes universally 
believed that the French lived entirely 
upon roots and herbs; an opinion so 
monstrous, in the opinion of our critic, 
that, inasmuch as he has always heard 
that “ Je peuple are a fool, so is this, of 
all others, the greatest proof of their 
folly ; for it is certain, that they make as 
much use of herbs, roots, and other vege- 
tables in England asin France.”—** Yet,” 
says he, “ from the infant just beginning 
to speak, to the old man who is just be- 
ginning to leave off that faculty, all will 
tell you, with great gravity, and with an 
air of certainty, as if they told a fact no- 


‘torious and incontrovertible, that the 


French live solely upon vegetables.” 
With a kind of Sardonie grin he adds, 

that nothing in the world can be more 

amusing and delightful than this, at least 


‘nothing so ridiculous: but he comforts 


himself with the reflection, that the Eng- 
lish who know France, know that French- 
men make much better cheer than can 
be done in their own country; and that 
a gentleman in France, with a thousand 
crowns per annum, can make, without 
contradiction, a better figure at table, 
and in all other respects, than a man with 
four times his property can do in Eng- 
land. 

Indeed, so far does his patriotic furor 
carry him, as to assert, that the mutton 
is by no means so good in England as m 
France, having quite another flavour, as 
he perceived from the first moment of 
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his arrival in London. Still does he ac- 
knowledge that, by general report, the 
beef is better in England than in any 
other part of the world, though he waives 
the national disgrace of agreeing with 
the general opinion, by referring the 
question to those who possess more deli- 
cate palates than his own. The poultry 
and wild fowl, indeed, were teniler and 
excellent to his taste; but most of his 
fellow-countrymen thought them rather 
insipid, when compared with the exqui- 
site productions of France. After so 
much said about eating, it is time to 
turn to the 
BOTTLE, 

which he dismisses in a few words, with 
all the rapid assurance of his country. 

“They make a hundred and a hun- 
dred sorts of beer in England, and some 
of the kinds are good. Art has well sup- 
plied the deficiencies of Nature in that 
respect. But, be that as it may, beer is 
art, and wine is nature ; so Vivel a Na- 
ture!” 

Connected with this part of the sub- 
ject is the custom of drinking healths— 
vn which there are some curious remarks 
—a custom which then subsisted in Eng- 
land in full force, although almost en- 
tirely abolished in France, at least 
among people of any pretensions to gen- 
tility, as beth troublesome and ridicu- 
fous. ‘ Butin England,” he observes, 
“ to drink at table without drinking the 
health of some of the company, would be 
considered, in general society, as bad as 
drinking in private, and would also be 
extremely impolite.” 

Whoever has lived fifty years in the 
world, at the present day, must remem- 
ber the absurd formalities of this custom 
in hisearly boyhood ; but the description 
of this Frenchman, a hundred years ago, 
must be a caricature; for he states that 
in performing this operation there were 
two principal and singular grimaces uni- 
versally observed amongst people of every 
rank and condition. 

The first of these was, that the person 
whose health was drank, if he was of in- 
ferior rank, or even if he was an equal, 
provided there was no particular inti- 
macy between the parties, must sit like 
a statue when the other drank. Even 
if he was helping himself, he must sud- 
denly stop, and must put down his fork 
or his spoon, and sit like a stone without 
motion, until the other had finished his 
draught; after which the second 
grimace, was for the person drank to to 
make a very low bow, at the risk of dip- 
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ping his perriwig in the sauce upon hic 
plate. 

If the custom really was 80 ridiculygs 
or carried to such an extent, we nus 
not be surprized that the Frenchmway 
should laugh at it, or declare that yo. 
thing could be more whimsical than ty 
see a man in the act of swallowing g 
mouthful, of cutting a mouthful, of help. 
ing himself, or performing any other a. 
tion, all at once assume a serious ai 
when a person of quality drank to him, 
fixing his whole attention upon thie 
drinker, or become instantly as immoy. 
able as if struck with a paralysis, or, 
thunder- bolt. 

Indeed it appears that the drinker was 
also incommoded by certain forms; for, 
as politeness absolutely demanded this 
respectful immobility in the patien’, so 
was there also some circumspection re. 
quired upon the part of the agen/, whose 
duty it was not only to select his victi, 
but to keep his eye upon him for a wo- 
ment, in order to allow him time, if pos 
sible, to swallow his mouthful, and not 
put him to the necessity of suddenly 
stepping the mill-work of his masticatory 
faculties, and not force him to shew the 
enormous mass of flesh meat which 
would otherwise cram out his cheeks 
like an egg, whilst the fat ran down like 
the oil on Aaron’s beard. In mixed 
companies, however, the gentlemen drank 
to the health of the ladies, and the ladies 
to that of the gentlemen; to have done 
otherwise would have been an extreme 
breach of the politeness of that day. 





REMARKS ON MR. OWEN 'S PLAN. 
MR. EDITOR, 


Mr. Owen's plan to relieve the cour 
try from its present distress, to re-moral- 
ize the lower orders, to reduce the poors 
rate, and to gradually abolish pauperis, 
appears to be the offspring of pure ph 
lanthropy and practical knowledge. 0 
entering into the subject communicated 
in Mr. Owen's papers,* entitled “ Ne* 
View of Society,” I discovered that that 
gentleman’s principles are very conse 
nant with opinions that I have long held 
on a nearly similar subject, and that t hey 
are nearly the same that I have consider 
ed applicable for the accomplishment © 
other national objects, beside the abel 
tion of pauperism; though I had 00 

* Tt is med that these papers har? 
been very generally circulated, and that (he 
contents are well known. 










































dhe slightest expectation of ever seeing 
chose principles reduced to practice, until 
Mr. Owen advocated his philanthropic 
euse with that zeal and ability which 
have adorned his career. The plan re- 
commended by Mr. Owen having been 
gnecessfully reduced to practice in one 
instance at New Lanark, it is quite rea- 
wnable to expect that another trial may 
be equally saccessful, and that it may 
eerve to convince the public of the uti- 
ity and practicability of the scheme: 
therefore | congratulate Mr. Owen on 
the cordial co-operation he has met with 
in the metropolis. 

Without wishing, much less expecting, 
that any step should be taken to super- 
: sede those exertions already begun for 
i ameliorating the condition of the poor, 
i without aiming to rivet the public mind 
: apon the subject [ am about to advance, 
: and without entertaining, at the present, 
any design of introducing the subject to 
the public at any future period, I begleave 
to suggest, for the consideration of your 
patriotic and philanthropic correspond- 
ents and readers, whether a slight modi- 
fication of Mr. Owen's principles, and 
anextension of his views, might not be 
pursued to the following effects :— 

Ist, To the abolition of pauperism ; 

2ily, To the liquidation of, or rather 
to the creation of a counter-fund in co- 
lonial land to, the national debt ; and 

Sdly, To the increase of the British 
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nary, 
the third and last effect contemplated, 
may savour too much of the belligerent 
feelings of corrupt society to become a 
verious object with the pure philanthro- 
pist: England being, however, greatly 
superior to other states for purity- of 
» and true virtue; and it being 
' the centre from which must emanate 
: every measure likely to improve the con- 


a, lition of civilized society, every measure 
a to increase the general sum of 
i happiness, it becomes wise, on 
0 


purely philanthropic principles, to spare 
% Means of maintaining for her a pre- 

ent influence amongst the nations 
of the world ;—hence an expeditious me- 
tod of increasing the British navy 
8 a desideratum with the philan- 












*Rere are three growing evils, which, 
‘Mity be not timely arrested in their 
threaten to destroy the future 
of Great Britain :— 

he increase of pauperism, and 
Misery, crime, civil commotion, 
the lowest order of soviety ; 
increase of the national 
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debt, and its evils, heavy taxation, palsied 
trade, enfeebled agriculture, &c, amongst 
the second lowest rank of society ; and 

Sdly, The increase of foreign navies, 
to a preponderance over the British 
navy, which would deprive us of our 
commerce, and of our influence amongst 
other nations. 

If these existing evils, apparently con- 
verging to the destruction of British 
national influence, and to the extinction 
of all those blessings on society which 
the continuance of British influence is 
likely to promote, should lead to the 
adoption of measures such, or nearly 
such, as are recommended by Mr. Owen, 
such as may vastly increase the general 
sum of human happiness, and such as 
should leave no puor man a motive to 
break the commandment, “Do unto 
others as you would that they should do 
unto you,” then they might be regarded 
as evils no longer. At present, however, 
they are serious and increasing evils ; 
and they require a remedy: they appear 
very formidable evils:—but are they 
beyond the effect of practicable means of 
counteraction ?—I think not: I antici- 
pate that they might all be remedied by 
the execution of Mr. Owen's principles, 
slightly modified, and well adapted for 
obtaining the results previously enume- 
rated. 

The plan in contemplation is briefly 
this : first, to colonize islands, not por- 
tions of continents, and cultivate the 
unclaimed land as state property, by 
means of national and parhamentary 
philanthropic loans, bearing no interest, 
or by a capital raised in any other man- 
ner, with our apparently superfluous 


poor, distributed in villages subject to 


regulations as nearly similar as circum- 


stances would permit to those recom- 


mended by Mr. Owen, for ameliorating 
the condition of the poor. 

Secondly, to appropriate such a piece 
of land, as, when it shall have found its 
standard value, will yield, over and above 
the ample maintenance of its cultivators, 
fifteen pounds sterling per annum, for 
the representation of 100/. of national 
debt property ; so that this representa- 
tive of true intrinsic value, instead of its 

rototype, of no intrinsic value, but a 
burden upon the nation, sla] not only 
accommodate and maintain in every 
comfort, and in abundance, a certain por- 
tion of unemployed poor, who suffer 
want and misery themselves, and increase 
the difficulties of others, but it shall also 
yield a surplus of fifteen pounds per 
annum, which may be thus divided :— 
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£5 per an. to pay the creditor of the 
state the interest of his £100. 

£5 per an.to pay off the capital expend- 
ed in executing the design; and after- 
wards to become applicable in any other 
way advantageous to the occupiers of the 
colony: such as for the erection of pub- 
lic buildings, for procuring public furni- 
ture, public libraries, public clothing, 
public machines, public shipping for car- 
rying on public trade, &c. 

£5 per an. to pour into the coffers of 
the British treasury, for the general de- 
fence of the islands thus confederated 
with England, for the equipment of naval 
armaments, &c. 

The practicability of the foregoing 
a were the nation unanimous, cannot 

e well doubted. One certain incontro- 

vertible proof, a proof confirmed by the 
experience of ages, of the practicability 
of the foregoing, or some analogous 
scheme, for the political welfare of 
Great Britain, is derivable thus:— New 
colonies, when they have surmounted the 
difficulties of their first establishment, 
uniformly abound in superfluities, avail- 
able for any purpose of their proprietors. 
The superfluities of new colonies have 
generally served to render enormously 
rich the adventurer, the merchant, the 
planter, &c., who were capitalists among 
the colonists: these superfluities being 
annually exported without any equiva- 
lent being imported, and the produce be- 
ing deposited in some ex-colonial fund, 
and the enriched person retiring with his 
treasure to his native country, the ad- 
vancement of colonies in apparent wealth 
has seemed but slow; nevertheless, such 
has been the energy of colonial soils, an 
energy which, when once called from its 
latent state, is unceasingly active, that 
almost every colony has rallied, and be- 
come great as a source of wealth. If 
then a colony, when annually drained of 
all its superfluous wealth, and of more 
often than it can well spare, by its too 
avaricious proprietors, and whilst ma- 
naged by overseers often without the 
skill, disposable wealth and manual 
strength—necessary to develope half its 
resources—has continued to enrich suc- 
cessive generations of proprietors as uni- 
formly as the experiment has been exe- 
cuted under tolerably favourable circum- 
stances, it would most assuredly, under 
wise regulations, with the assistance of 
parliamentary interposition, and under 
the direction of men of science, and of 
deep practical skill in calling ferth the 
energies of infant colonies, yield a sur- 
plus available for national purposes, for 
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paying the interest of the national dey. 
&e. 

The obstacles to the execution of the 
plan appear to be but few, and those 
such as may be easily removed. 

The first obstacle to be anticipated, js, 
that a colony, when it has once grow) 
powerful, would unwillingly submit ty 
what may be regarded as an arbitrary 
impost for the benefit of the mother 
country. ‘To obviate this, let the fifteey 
pounds per annum, as estimated above, 
be ever regarded as the actual rent of a 
given portion of state property, of £10 
worth of state land. 

A second obstacle would be, the difi- 


culty of ascertaining what quantity of 


land could be appropriated to represent 
eath £100 of national debt property, 
without danger of impoverishing and 
exhausting the colonies on the one hand, 
and without rendering the ultimate de- 
sign, the collection of a sufficient rent, 
abortive on the other. This difficulty 
would be overcome by experience ; and 
the quantity might be suffered to vary 
in every place, and to fluctuate at the 
same place, according to its real produc- 
tiveness, its commodity of production, 
the state and distance of markets, Nc. &c. 

A third obstacle would be, the difi- 
culty of ruling so many distant colonies. 
This obstacle might be counteracted two 
ways: First, by force ; secondly, by a 
wise liberality. First then, a refractory, 
insular colony, would, much more easily 
than a continental one, be made obedient 
by force, whilst we enjoy a preponderant 
navy. The danger, considering its lusu- 
lated state, from foreign fomentors and 
abettors of civil commotion, and the dan- 
ger from any sort of foreign opposition 
in case of the actual insurrection ol 2 
colony, are quite trifling. The mainte- 
nance of large forces to protect an insu- 
lar colony would be unnecessary, because 
its inhabitants, well disciplined, and the 
sea, are sufficient; consequently, there 
could be no revolted legions to contend 
with. The plain inference is, that the 
British navy could, at all times and wit! 
ease, command the obedience of insula? 
colonies. Secondly, the difficulty of rul 
ing these colonies would be still more 
easily counteracted by a wise Jiberality: 
first, by treating and regarding the co!0- 
nists as amalgamated subjects 0! 0 
great empire of confederated islands, ! 
which empire Britain is the Court !sla0/, 
by which they would be raised to a co™ 
placent sense of their national ()gn!'!: 
2dly, by giving suitable, loyal, avd pa'™ 
otic instruction to the youth of “ 
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2 ; ddly, by giving the colonists the 
ny Bary Ade that are in force in 
Great Britain; 4tbly, by letting them 
enjoy parliamentary representation in 
the same House of Commons, othly, by 

itting some of their principal cities 
and counties to give names to new patri- 
dan titles as rewards to the worthies of 
future generations, at the discretion of 
thereigning power ; and sixthly, by giving 
them to enjoy every known privilege of 

ish subjects, as if the most distant 
eonfederated islands were intcgral por- 
ons of the British empire. 

A fourth probable obstacle would be 
the dissent from the plan on the part of 
individual stock-holders, from want of 
patriotism, Or from apparent interest. 
That such gentlemen might have no 
real cause to complain they might 
be left in their present state. Stock 
night still be transferable upon the 
sume principles as at present; the 
sate eredit being an intermediate ob- 
ject between the insular farming vil- 
ages, and the stock-holder ; as it now is 
between the pockets of home subjects 
and the stock-holder. The only dif- 
ference would be, that the interest, in- 
stead of being drained from the pockets 
ofhome subjects by burthensome taxa- 
tion, would be derived from the state 
) farmers’ overplus in the name of rent, 
, from the actual rent of real state pro- 


~~~ 
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| A fifth obstacle might result from the 
t influence of the following almost gene- 


t nlly received axioms: first, that the 
- irength of a state improves as its popu- 
d tion increases ; secondly, that the re- 


' venue of a state improves as its popula- 
" tion. increases : consequently it is al- 
2 ways unwise to decrease the population 


‘ ofa state by establishing distant colo-. 


- ties. The former of these axioms, that 
e the strength of a state improves as its 
\e Population increases, is sufficiently cor- 
re tect when the power of every individual 
d ifthe state is equal to his own support, 
and when the abilities of every individual 
@ube called into action; nevertheless, 










ar op like Great Britain, in which, 
1- “far from the power of every indivi- 
re tual being equal to his own support, 
is 


fe are multitudes who depend on, 
wumoer, and enfeeble the power of 
mers, and in which there are multi- 

S whose abilities cannot be called 

‘Useful activity, this axiom becomes 
eas an argument against the 
ment of island colonies, particu- 
nit is considered that the in- 
of these colonies might. be 
identified with those of the 
Moxtuty Mac.~No. 69. 
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mother country under the general de- 
signation of Island Men, or people of the 
empire of confederated islands, furnish- 
ing the same ratio of troops, &c. whereby 
the strength of the state would be ma- 
terially promoted, and the navy, Bri- 
tain’s legitimate source of influence and 
greatness, would be considerably aug- 
mented. The latter axiom, that the 
revenue of a state improves as its popu- 
lation increases, is strictly true, when 
every article of general consumption 
bears some duty as a contribution to the 
revenue ; but it does not militate against 
the adoption of the views herein ad- 
vanced. The number of consumers 
would be increased by the establishment 
of confederated island colonies; there- 
fore, if the continuance of duties upon 
articles of gencral consumption should 
be deemed advisable, this second axiom 
ought to lead to, rather than militate 
against, the execution of the measure; 
even though the direct influx to the 
treasury of one-third of the rent of the 
state lands were of minor consequence. 

The above, however, and all otlier ob- 
stacles, resolve themselves into one—the 
want of unanimity in Great Britain. 

Government seems already inclined to 

transmit some of the unemployed poor 
to the Cape of Good Hope, in which co- 
lony the experiment of cultivating a 
tract of unclaimed land at the nation’s 
expense, the overplus produce of which 
should be made available for national 
purposes, might be tried upon a small 
scale, without any difficulty, or much ad- 
ditional expense ; although the experi- 
ment upon. an island might, for. several 
good reasons, be more desirable. 
_ All the moral improvements, all the 
social enjoyments, that are the result 
from Mr. Owen’s plan, are attainable in 
a colony; and, probably, for the same 
number of persons, at one-fourth of the 
expense that would be required in Eng- 
land or Scotland. 

The expense of an establishment for 
1200 pérsons in England, according to 
Mr. Owen’s plan, has been estimated at 
96,000/.:; for the same number of indi- 
viduals at the Cape colony, the expense 
of transfretation being excluded, because 
in the execution of government's present 
design of conveying the unemployed 
poor to the Cape, the nation will ulti- 
mately sustain the expense, the estimate 
might, it is presumed, be reduced three- 
fourths, or to about 24,000/. 

The unclaimed land at the pos not 
requiring to be purchased, 36,000/. the 
first item in Mr. Owen’s schedule, for 
land at 30/. per acre in Britain, would 
Vor. XIL. af 
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be entirely saved: even though, instead 
of 1200 acres, or one acre for each indi- 
vidual, there were 3,600 acres, or three 
acres for each individual, brought into 
cultivation and allotted to one establish- 
ment. The 17,0001 for lodging apart- 
ments, the 11,000/. for public buildings, 
and the 8,000/. for a manufactory, 
slaughter-house and washing-house, to- 
gether with a sum of 36,000/. more, 
would be rendered superfluous by the 
exertions of the colonists; who would, 
at their more leisure times, eagerly exe- 
cute these buildings under the superin- 
tendency of one or two tolerable archi- 
tects, who should understand the ulti- 
mate design : and they would be content 
to reside in tents and temporary huts, 
until, by their own exertions, they should 
have completed their more magnificent 
abode. The 3,000/. for making the 
roads and the interior of the square, 
would be nearly all superfluous in the 
infant state of the colony. ‘The 5,000/, 
for two farming establishments might be 
prudently allowed: the 4,000/. for stock 
might be doubled: the 2,400/. for fur- 
nishing three hundred lodging-rooms, 
and the 3,000 for furnishing kitchen, 
schools, and dormitories, might be well 
expended, but would not be all required 
until the establishment should have ad- 
vanced considerably. The contingen- 
cies and exiras might include the pur- 
chase of tent materials and the expense 


Remarks on Mr. Owen's Plan. 
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of erecting temporary huts, and still re. 
main at about 6,000/. 

Thus for an establishment at the Cape 
for 1200 unemployed poor the expense 
might be hg eid estimated, exclusive of 
the expense of transfretation, at 24,0) 
instead of 96,000/. for a similar one 
home, as follows: 

Two farming establishments, with 


corn-mill, malting, and brewing ¢£ 
appendages ° 5,000 
Stock for 3,600 acres 8,000 
Furniture and necessaries 5,004) 
Contingencies and extras . 6,000 
£24,000 


Thus there would be required a caji. 
tal of 20/. per head, exclusive of the con. 
veyance : or I/. per head per annum if 
the capital were borrowed at common 
interest. Now after the colony shall 
have been well established, each indivi- 
dual, even allowing women and children 
to be taken into the average, will cause 
the soil to yield, not 1/. only, but, it may 
be reasonably presumed, whilst he sus. 
tains no other tax or draw-back, at least 
15/. per annum, over and above his own 
maintenance: thus every individual of 
the establishment would, as it were, 
liquidate 100/. of national debt property, 
besides otherwise contribute to national 
prosperity—the following are the more 
direct annual advantages that would re- 
sult from the exertions of one individual, 








For the interest of 100/. of national debt pro- 


perty . . 
A present existing 
terest, rendered unnecessary . 
The capital being liquidated, 


and elegancies for the use of the colonists, 
and received into British trade and com- 


merce 


Poured into the coffers of the British Treasury 
An existing home tax for raising the same ren- 


dered unnecessary 


A year’s maintenance out of the Poor's Rate, 
yat 3s. 6d. per week, rendered unnecessary 
gA maintenance, in loyal and patriotic princi- 
oe in soldier-like courage and strength, in 

ealth and plenty, for one Island man able 
to bear arms, and ever at the call of the 
King of the Islands, equal to 3s. 6d. 


week, at least - 


Supposing twenty colonists, on an average, 
loyment for one sailor, whose an- 
nual expenses shall be taken as low as 9/. 2s. 
then each colonist would contribute 1-20th of; 
a sailor towards the increase of the aay 


gave emp 


about 


Totals (Carried forward) £ 24 1 


home tax for the same in- 


for necessaries 


Directly added to| Present outgoings, Total advantac 
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- {Directly added to Present outgoings ‘Total advantage 
national wealth. | superseded. { to the Natiou. _ 


Los. d.| £ sd. | Ls de 
Brought forward | 2411 2/19 2 0) 4313 2 
fitbe presumed, that on the average each 
rson would beget another with powers 
ual to his own every eight years of his life, 
he would thereby add 1-8th of the preceding 
sum of total advantages; or about, per ann. 


Total. £) 2411 2; 19 2 O| 49 2 4 





0090; 0900 5 9 2 





The inference to be drawn from the 
preceding calculations is, that for the 
jisbursement of a capital worth only 1/. 

annum, which capital would be re- 
 iereed in four years; or for the na- 
tional expense of about 5Us. as interest 
noney for 20/. of borrowed capital, 
payable in four years, in the decreasing 
wms of 20s., 158 , 10s., and 5s. per year ; 
the nation would, ever afterwards, reap 
aivantages as considerable as 50/. per 
amum; which sum of advantages would 
increase With the increase of population 
and the improvements of cultivation, be- 
sides all other secondary advantages. 
h these calculations have no 
ion to extreme accuracy, nor can 
they be made perfectly accurate, a priori, 
for want of correct average data, yet 
thir mere outline is enough to show, 











what was one of the principal objects 
of this communication to point out, that 
Great Britain’s political improvement is 
within the effect of practicable means. 

Mr. Editor, although I have used the 
term Great Britain's political improve- 
ment, I sincerely hope you will not put me 
down in your sasha as one of those 
pseudo-patriots who have nothing but 
radical reform in their mouth, and _ poli- 
tical diabolism in their heart: rather 
rate me as one of those surly dogs that 
are ever ready to bark at, and bite, the 
enemies of our worthy king and excel- 
lent constitution, which I venerate and 
love, as the man who wishes to enjoy the 
sugar of life’s bitter cup should his wife, 
with all its faults. 


Aug. 15, 1819. Epsiton Kappa. 





18 REAL REFORMER; OR, THE ART 
OF ENLARGING A SMALL COUNTRY 
WITHOUT EXTENDING ITS LIMITS. 
WHATEVER objections may arise 

inthe mind of the philanthropist on the 

study and improvement of the art of 
var, there can be none on the direction 
ofthe talents and energies of mankind to 
the arts of peace. In these, rivalship, 
mulation, even contention, are so far 
fom blameable, that they command ad- 
uration; and the best friend of his 
wecies feels neither hesitation nor re- 

in proposing the examples of 
thers, where success has crowned their 

weavours, to the applause and the imi- 

tation of those around him. It is true, 

that the influence of an individual is 
tarely so extensive as to attract special 

; yet, few as such instances 
we, they do occur, and they deserve com- 
uemoration too; to which they are re- 


terrence equally by their merit and 


There seems to be amung our country- 
wen a iling and increasing con- 
Yetin that the soil is the natural de- 
‘uence of man: from that he draws 

and to that the common 


é 
g 








ie 


weal, as well as private individuals, must 
look for the rudiments, to say the least, 
of whatever advantages may be desired 
by an abundant population. The cir- 
cumstances of our country give weight 
to this conviction; and it has partly 
been realized by various public-spirited 
men i. us. There is, however, 
some difficulty in directing the wishes of 
those who would be most benefited by 
the plan, to such measures as lead to the 
best effects. Many among our people 
would rather go and cultivate the wildsof 
America, than stay at home and exert 
their industry on their native soil. 
Whence is this disposition ? and why not 
endeavour by the same means to obtain 
the same effects, without change of 
place? The undertaking may be less 
striking, but it would be more certain: it 


is less notorious, less violent; but it is 


more satisfactory, and more truly saga- 
cious. 

A variety of plans has been proposed 
to relieve the wants of the necessitous, 
and to diminish the burdens of the 
public. That of Mr. Owen has been 
rendered conspicuous, by the pains taken 
to bring it into public notice; and so far 
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as its pretensions rest on the cultivation 
of the soil, it is presumed that no ob- 
jection lies against it. But that gentle- 
man's propositions, however benevolent, 
labour under a disadvantage for want of 
experimental reference,—reference to 
establishments such as he suggests, which 
have existed in former ages, or which at 
this time exist. Religious principle has, 
occasionally, aeted much in the way in- 
tended by him: the Essenes of Judea, 
and the Therapeute of Egypt, were com- 
munities not altogether unlike Mr. 
Owen's establishment ; nor can it escape 
the recollection of the well-informed that 
the Moravian brethren of our own day, 
could furnish very correct and valuable 
information on such societies, though 
held in communion by principles ver 
different from those inculcated by this 
benevolent projector. 

We are too apt to dismiss new pro- 
positions, because of their novelty; and 
plans emanating from a single mind, with 
the wise enquiry, what can one man do? 
Whereas, we ought to reflect that every 
conception must be, at first, the operation 
of a single mind; however extensive its 
range may be, or to whatever purposes 
directed, in the issue, the thought ori- 
ginated with one, though it might be 
perfected by the united assistance of 
many. But it sometimes happens that 
the exertions of one accomplish what 
has been despaired of by many. One 
good head, one good heart, one de- 
termined resolution, one well-informed 
mind, shall realize more, and more 
effectually, than the generality of per- 
sons will easily believe. They cannot, 
indeed, deny the facts when they. are 
performed ; but, they content themselves 
with that stupid admiration, which ends 
in a “Good Lord! who would have 
thought it ?” 

if the following instance may rouse 
any of our countrymen to superior emu- 
lation, and even to rivalship, its purpose 
will be fully answered: we give them 
leave to surpass the Frenchman as much 
as was please: in this contest true glory 
attends equally the victor and the van- 
quished. 

The Ban de la Roche, in the east of 
France, is a country of highlands, a 
district formed by the caullilaas of 
mountains, de from the eastern 
one those which form the chain of 


a valley, that might 

ee be called “a gulf ‘This bighly 
va region may comprise 

8 to 9,000 acres; the ci surface oe 


vex and hilly. Of this space about 
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LVet. | 18] 
4,000 acres are covered with woos. of 3 
about 2,000 afford pasturages ; 3,000, », was 
thereabouts, are the property of jnqj. city, 
viduals, and are occupied, say 14 or |509) in I 
in cultivated lands, which produce rye hour 
oats, and potatoes; the remainder, 9; Ban 
from 12 to 1500 acres, is meadows anj clear 
gardens. The district forms two pa. vith 
rishes, Rothau and Waldbach, vulgarly cond 
called Walderbuch: the latter is par. ione! 
ticularly the object of the present article, came 
This mountainous country is considered stud} 
as consisting of three regions, the warm, disce 
the temperate, and the cold ; which have habit 
been compared to the temperature of Theit 
level countries, that is to say, the warm hard] 
regions to that of Grodno; the tem. the a 
perate to that of Warsaw ; the cold to were 
that of Petersburgh. instru 
The fogs, the rains, and the snows soil W 
begin in the month of September ; bu: popul 
the snows are not melted till the month to anc 
of May. The sudden melting of the breacl 
snow, which is sometimes thirty feet were | 
deep, in certain places, is greatly feared, which 
on account of the devastation it causes, lies 
by sweeping away the soil which might ind 
be susceptible of cultivation, from the uloted 
hard and almost rocky bed on which it The 
lies: by such mishap, not only would the the ter 


worthless and obdurate stratum be left 


ES 


bare, but the soil flowing into the vallies sisted 
and deeper places would cover them with wildest 
an additional coat of earth, to their great rast ¥ 
detriment, as sometimes has happened the pa 
after long continued rains. point a 
The whole of this district was little The 
other than wild at the beginning of the duce t 
reignof Louis XV. There were no roati ing | 
by which the adventurous traveller, if f 


disposed, could penetrate into it; the 
villages and groups of cabins, such a 


z= 








they were, amounted scarcely to eighty which | 
or a hundred cottages, containing families mall i 
in a state of greater ignorance and mistr time an 
than can possibly be conceived. to 
The civilization of this savage region mals 
was first attempted about the year 17%), By beas it 











by M. Stouber, a predecessor of M. 
Oberlin in the pastoral charge of th 
parish; but, to M. Oberlin belongs 
merit of having continued, and at length 
ected, what had only been attempt’ 
fore him. From 1757, when he be- 
eame the incumbent of the parish “ 
Walbach, to this day, M. Oberlin has le 
boured with such perseverance and suc 
success, that this country now conta’ 
five or six hundred families, forme * 
population of three thousand souls; * 
kind of miracle, wholly accomplished bs 
the skill and exertions of a single m™*2 
M. Oberlin is a native of Strasburz) 
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of a family in repute for learning; he 
sasedacated at the academy of his native 
ty, which is famous as well abroad as 
in France, and in its immediate neigh- 
. M. Oberlin brought to the 
Ban de la Roche a knowledge of things, 
dear, decided, and extensive ; together 
gith a desire to render his knowledge 
conducive to the welfare- of his parish- 
ners: his instructions combined at the 
ame time the dictates of religion and the 
study of nature. At the first glance, he 
jierned what was wanting to the in- 
habitants of these recluse mountains. 
Their language was a gross gibberish, 
hardly to be understood; very few of 
the artizans could read; the labourers 
were destitute of the most necessary 
instruments; the productions of the 
sil were insufficient to afford food to the 
population, trifling asit was. According 
to ancient custom, more honoured in the 
breach than the observance, the pastures 
were divided into a number of portions, 
which were distributed among the fami- 
lies by lot, to cut the turf and to pare 
id burn the coarse produce of the 
iloted parts of the superficies. 
The potatoe had been introduced after 
the terrible scarcity of 1709; before that 
period, the food of the inhabitants con- 
sted of apples and pears, wild as the 
widest gifts of nature, throughout this 
mast wood. But the original plant of 
the potatoe had degenerated to such a 
point as to yield scarcely any increase. 
The first thing to be done was to re- 
duce the jargon of the people to some- 
— intelligible language, to in- 
tact them in reading, in order that they 
night derive advantages from those 
works on the subject of agriculture, of 
which their worthy pastor formed a 
mall Hibrary ; this he accomplished with 
timéand patience. The next thing was 
open a communication with the high 
Mi; acommunication that should not 
as it then was, impassable during six 
‘ight months of the year. 
atthe head of his parishioners, whom 
‘tlectrified by the power of his ex- 
mple, M. Oberlin, the pick-axe over his 
uMer, or wielded with no unwilling 
i formed a good road, half a league 
‘Magth, constructed a bridge over the 
Me la Brauche, and in the mean 
‘meditating on the wants of agri- 
Band the scanty means of sub- 
ee, he imported from different 
nesin the year 1780, a store of 
es, which replaced those degene- 
“8; and these new productions con- 
great demand at Strasburgh 
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market on account of their excellent 
quality. M. Oberlin also made a variety 
of attempts to introduce fruit trees, 
grasses of the more productive kinds, 
leguminous plants, or grain, never before 
thought of in this country; nor was he 
repulsed by failures which too often at- 
tended his efforts, occasioned by the 
severities of the climate, or by the rocky 
basis of the soil: he tried to raise bees ; 
but bees could not support the climate ; 
his saintfoin did not prosper, but the 
trefoil became naturalized in several 
places. Before this time no other 
manure was known than the ashes pro- 
duced by paring and burning the surface 
of the harsh and reluctant soil. 

M. Oberlin pointed out methods for 
improving and increasing manure, 
and for promoting fermentation; he 
suggested a better economy of manure. 
He not only procured potatoes from 
abroad, but also flax seed, which he 
impurted from Riga; he caused the 
soil of the district to be carefully ex- 
amined in all parts ; he caused searches 
to be made whether it might not contain 
treasures below the surface; he caused 
the soil to be enriched by various plants 
ploughed into it, he studied the wild 
plants it produced naturally, how far 
they might be used as food for men and 
for animals; and he paid great attention 
to whatever afforded support or nourish- 
ment to cattle, especially cows, and to 
pigs. He formed an agricultural society, 
unpromising as the population of the 
Ban de la Roche might appear; and 
this he associated with that of Stras- 
burgh. 

Such were the ameliorations and the 
benefits, both moral and domestic, which 
this worthy man succeeded in introduc- 
ing, by the mere force of persuasion: 
and time has demonstrated that the best 
kind of potatoe, the trefoil of Holland, 
and the flax-seed of Riga, are three in- 
valuable acquisitions for the rocky, sandy 
soil of the Ban de la Roche. 

M. Oberlin did not stop here: it was 
necessary to suggest plans of improve- 
ment on a more extensive scale, includ- 
ing amore advantageous distribution of 
the lands, in order to ensure their in- 
creasing fertility; nor was it less neces- 
sary to remove certain injurious circum- 
stances, both moral and political, which 
interfered with the tranquillity and hap- 
piness of the people. This eneral re- 
form required the interposition of the 
hand of authority, and means superior 
to those of a simple pastor of a parish, 
burdened with a family of seven chil- 
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dren; and in surmounting these difficul- 
ties, M. O. even oo himself. He 
appealed to the good offices of the admi- 
nistrative authorities, as well as to the 
benevolent and learned societies, and 
the rich proprietors, of his native city. 
He obtained the unanimous abolition 
of what had been found an absolute 
scourge, the right of vain pasture, 
| something like the right of commonage 
in England) and induced the Society of 
Sciences and Agriculture of the Lower 
Rhine, to allot a sum of 200 francs to 
be distributed amongst those who should 
most distinguish themselves by raising 
plantations, or by grafting fruit-trees, 
under his direction. 

The agriculture of the Ban de la 
Roche had to struggle against moral 
difficulties, perhaps more fatal than the 
hardships attending the climate; the 
first was a law-suit, that had lasted more 
than fourscore years. The people had 
commenced actions against their former 
lords of the manor on behalf of their 
rights and interests in the use of the 
forests which covered the greater part of 
these mountains. ‘The Revolution itself 
had not influence sufficient to put an 
end to these ruinous contests, which 
diverted the inhabitants from following 
with due diligence their agricultural 
occupations. 

At length M. de Lezay-Marnesia, pre- 
fect of the Lower Rhine, came to an 
understanding with M. O., to effect an 
accommodation: the parties on both 
sides gave way to a fair agreement, and 
the worthy prefect, in company with the 
official characters which formed the de- 
putation, presented to the benevolent 
pastor the pen which had signed the act 
of pacification; intreating him to hang 
it up in his study, as a trophy of Christian 
charity and goodwill towards men. 

Another great cause of suffering at- 
tending the mhabitants of the Ban de la 
Roche was the scarcity of land. When 
the population had increased to six hun- 
dred families of five persons each, fifteen 
hundred acres of cultivable land was too 
small an allowance per head. Of three 
thousand souls, one thousand must be 
considered as unable to labour for daily 
bread ; for such are the children in the 
state of infancy, and the aged whose 
strength is exhausted. Among the two 
thousand fit for exertion, scarcely more 
than one in four was devoted to the 
labours of the field, and to these only 
during the four or five months of the 
finer weather; it became important, 
therefore, to devise some kind of occu- 
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pation for the three quarters of the peo 
population otherwise condemned to idle. pros 
ness, and consequently to misery an nece 
disorder. How should those days of coul 
darkness, and those all but endless night, par’ 
of a long winter, be filled up to advan. The 
tage ? Here was felt the necessity for forbs 
supplying the deficiencies of agriculture well 
by the introduction of divers branches struc 
of industry, ina word—MANUPACTURRs and | 
—suited to the abilities and condition of as We 


the people, and proper to become a 
source of profit, and provision against 
their wants. Advantage was taken first 
of the natural products of the soil which 
had before been overlooked or neglected: 
and subsequently advantage was derived 
from the introduction of materials for 
those simple and suitable arts and trades 
which promised to be attended with the 
greatest success. Such was the plan 
pursued, and the beneficial cousequences 
have surpassed whatever could have been 
hoped for: they are the result of KNow- 
LEDGE, INGENUITY, PATIENCE, and in- 
flexible PERSEVERANCE, and to main- 
tain their permanence, requires no other 
efforts than those with which common 
industry, ordinary vigilance, and the 
usual concomitants of self-love and per- 
sonal interest, usually actuate mankind. 
This account is abstracted from “ 4 
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Report made to the Royal Society of great, ; 
Agriculture, by M. le Comte de Neuf pastora 
chateau,” formerly Minister of the Inte- efiicienc 
rior, in France. In a series of stanzas the care 


composed by M. le Comte, on this occa: | 
sion, he alludes to the well-known “ Man 
of Ross;” but, if we rightly recollect, 
that worthy person was no agriculturist. 
The present day may justly boast of 
many gentlemen, whose distinguished 
exertions have obtained them thie bless- 
ings of thousands, and who have wor- 
derfully succeeded in converting deserts 
and wildernesses into corn fields and 
fertile pastures. Such examples are 10 
strangers to our pages ; as, happily they 
are no rarities to our country. 
To resume our subject : we say M. 0s 
successes are the result of KNOWLEDGE; 
for, had not this worthy pastor been 
imbued in his early life with the know- 
ledge of better articles, and superior pre 
ductions, than those furnished by the 
inhabitants of his parish, his parishioner 
could not have been stimulated by »' 
wishes, or guided by his instructions, 0" 
benefited by his importations. They #* 
the result of ingENvITY too, for) 
not his talent shewn itself ir discover™S 
deficiencies, and in devising remedies for 
them, in studying the character of 
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people, and inducing them by various 
prospects of advantage to engage in the 
exertions, no favourable issue 
have been expected; nor without 
pmmpncB could it have been secured. 
The intelligent mind must long bear and 
with the dispositions of men, as 
yellas with the obdurate soil; the in- 
¢ractor must be proof against the frosts 
and inclemencies of his pupils’ tempers 
3 well as those of the seasons: he must 
reckon On any moral severities, as well 
son those of winter. Hence the ne- 
esity for PERSEVERANCE also; for 
eeping the object steadily in view, and 
flowing it resolutely and firmly. A 
yavering mind can accomplish nothing : 
;mind intent on its object, discerns 4 
ities which it finds, or renders, fa- 
yourable : it seizes these, and turns them 
toprofit; it waits, it foresees, it appre- 
dates, it converts to its purposes inci- 
dents which less earnest, or less gifted 
geculators would overlook, or miscon- 
true, or misapply. 

That M. Oberlin, as a clergyman, 
should have great influence over his 
flock, is no more than natural; that it 
should increase as they saw his endea- 
vours in their favour, is according to the 
kading principles of human nature: 
man cannot be insensible to benefits so 
great, and we may well believe that his 
pstoral instructions lost nothing of their 
ficiency from the example he set, and 
thecare he manifested for his people's 
wel-being, temporal and spiritual. The 
dergy have [ opportunities in vari- 
ws ways Of instructing the ignorant, 
povided they have knowledge them- 
ties; and if to this they unite appli- 
ation and method, there are not many 
things beyond their power to accomplish. 
‘ere are sundry branches of knowled 
mecessary to a young clergyman beside 
vhatis commonly called learning ; and it 
Sevident from the instance before us, 
that am acquaintance with the superior 
ns of nature, and the useful 


fvements of art, may occasionally 
Of incalculable advantage to him- 
0 his family, and to his flock. 
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4UNT OF A RECENT ERUPTION OP 
WENT ETNA. BY M. STEPHANO 
| JICAND, SENT TO PROFESSOR JU- 
MINE, OF GENEVA. 
yas, Messina, June 12, 1819. 
persuaded, sir, that you take so 
terest in my tour in Sicily, that 
#06 glad to hear that I have had 
= of seeing an eruption of 
; It is certainly a piece of 
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good fortune to be upon the spot exactly 
at the right moment to enjoy a rare 
sight, and which was the more intcrest- 
ing to me, who, as you know, had ob- 
served several eruptions of Vesuvius: 
though the phenomena are, in fact, the 
same, yet the enormous mass of the vol- 
cano of Sicily gives them a grander ap- 
pearance. ; 

Etna had remained perfectly quiet 
since its last eruption in the month of 
October, 1811. ‘The mouth, which then 
opened, was wholly extinguished ; only 
a little smoke rose from it, as from the 
great crater. I observe, by the bye, 
that the smoke of this upper crater is the 
barometer of the inhabitants of the 
mountain: they affirm that they can 

redict every day with certainty, from 
its appearance, what kind of weather 
they shall have the day following. Itis, 
indeed, very possible that, according to 
the state of the atmosphere, this smoke 
may rise more or less, and appear more 
or less dense ; but if it announces rain, 
it does Lp yey eruptions; for the 
very day of that of which I am going to 
give you an account, several persons had 
been to the summit, and none had re- 
marked the least sign which could make 
them expect the scene that was prepar- 
ing: there was not even any smoke from 
the crater. 

During the month of May the sky had 
been sometimes clear, sometimes cloudy, 
but without rain; from the 18th to 22d 
clear ; 23d, 24th half cloudy; 25th cloudy ; 
26th small rain; 27th clear in the morn- 
ing: in the course of the day clouds and 
rain, with a strong west wind. In the 
night of the 27th, and before midnight, 
some slight shocks were felt at Niccolosi, 
which made the doors and windows 
tremble ; at midnight a little light was 
perceived on the mountain; at one 
o'clock there was a great explosion, the 
eruption broke out: three mouths open- 
ed at once, about 150 toises below the 
summit, on the back of the sandy plain, 
now covered with snow, which extends 
below the great crater: they threw up, 
without interruption, and with violent 
detonations, red hot stones, which form- 
ed, as it were, three columns of fire, and 
an enormous cloud, composed of black, 
light, vitrified scoriz, broken, and, as it 
were, triturated, which the wind drove 
towards the east: they fell in a shower 
round the volcano. I have begun to ob- 
serve them on the side of Aci, and I 
— up many in the isle of the Cyclops. 

found the roads covered with these 
scoriz, on the whole base of the moun- 
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tain, as far as Mascali, and along the sea- 
coast to about a league beyond Taor- 
mina, behind the first calcareous moun- 
tains, at the distance of about ten leagues 
from the centre of the eruption. The 
same night another mouth opened, in the 
upper part of the valley of Trifoglietto, 
or del Bue, for these two valleys unite, 
and a current of lava flowed from them, 
which, in the first forty-eight hours, 
passed over a space of four miles: after- 
wards its motion slackened, and in the 
next six days the lava had advanced only 
a third of a mile; but it extended toa 
breadth of 1,200 feet: it flowed in the 
direction of the village of Zafferana, 
from which it is only four miles distant. 
The explosions of the mouths continued 
for three or four days with the same 
violence ; they then abated, and the lava 
appeared stationary: but their violence 
returned on the 6th and 7th days. When 
I left Catania for Niceolosi, the summit 
of Etna was covered with clouds, which 
were blended with the smoke: the deto- 
nations were rare and weak. After hav- 
ing visited the Montirossi produced by 
the eruption of 1669, and some currents 
of Lava, I set out at half past ten in the 
evening, that | might reach the ignivo- 
mous mouths before day-break. The 
weather was fine, and the summit of the 
mountain, free from clouds, was covered 
only by the smoke, which had a red tinge 
from the reflection of the lava. When 
I reached the woody region I was warned 
that the volcano was again at work, by 
a shower of ashes, which the darkness 
did not allow me to distinguish, but 
which, entering the eyes and mouth, 
were very troublesome, and by detona- 
tions which grew stronger as I advanced. 
Though long accustomed to see erap- 
tions close at hand, and familiarized with 
these phenomena, which I have so often 
observed on Vesuvius, the crater of which 
I have traversed in the midst of clouds of 
smoke, which frequently enveloped me, 
and of stones, which fell around me, I 
could not help feeling a certain emotion 
on approaching the formidable Etna. 
Its elevation, difficulty of the route, 
the want of experience which I dis- 
covered in ~ dy gm inspired me with 
distrust. When I arrived at the snowy 
region, I found it very hard, and covered 
with little fragments of scorie, which 
rendered it easy and safe to walk. I had 
left my mules lower down: these poor 
animals a —_ meets to the thin 
air these elev regions; the 

‘breathed with difficulty, and 4 
every twenty or thirty steps, not from 
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make the extremity of a long iron pit- 



















[Oct 1, 18h 
fatigue, but to recover breath — the they 
were in pain. For my own part, | ex. tain, 
perienced no inconvenience: [| felt my. facti 
self, on the contrary, more at ease, for | betw 
had found again the air of our Alps, appr 
Before I reached the mouth from which perm 
the lava issued, I observed another, which of ti 
belongs, I believe, to the eruption of fell v 
1780: it emitted smoke. At three large 
o'clock in the morning I had at length the long’ 
satisfaction of being within a few steps of it wa 
the lava. The mouth from which it issues imagi 
is opened in the almost vertical wall of what 
a precipice. It threw out horizontally, stones 
but in small quantities, incandescent into 
scoriz, but without detonation. It was were 
a continual murmur, a hissing something rose 
like that of hot iron coming in contact were 
with water ; the lava flowed like a stream and ¢ 
of melted iron; exactly like that which pieces, 
issues from a high furnace, in the ope. me thi 
ration of casting; its breadth was not wer 
above three or four feet at most: its any 
motion favoured by the declivity of the such a 
ground, was rapid, though for a long ry 


time [ could not perceive it, on account 
of its lively and uniform colour : the 
lava flowed, keeping nearly the saine 
breadth for the space of a mile, as far as 
I could judge; the projections of the 
rocks ro the smoke did not permit me 
to observe it farther. I did not per- 
ceive any particular smell], but it is true 
I was not on the side toward whicl: the 
wind blew. It was not possible, on ac- 
count of the form of the ground, to ap- 
proach the lava in this place, where it 
had all its fluidity: but M. Gemmellaro 
of Niccolosi, who has tried several times 
to get pieces of hot lava, has never been 
able to make any impression upon them 
as isdone on Vesuvius; and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that he could 
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cers enter it, and he drew out only 
shapeless pieces, instead of the well im- 
pressed plates which you know, and 
which are taken in this manner on Ve- 
suvius; it might be hence inferred, that 
the lavas of this latter volcano, when i 
their fluid state, are nearer to a liquid, 
are less adhesive, less hard, than those 
of Etna. Stones thrown with violence 
upon these last rebounded without mak- 
ing the least impression. 

While I was examining the lava, th 
great mouth, which is about a quarter of 
a league higher, continually threw ~ 
stones: it was an uninterrupted succe 
sion of flights of volcanic matter, * 
companied by detonations like the dit 
charge of heavy artillery, which, how: 
ever, appeared less violent than whes 
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they were heard at the foot of the moun- 
win, probably from the effect of the rare- 
getion of the air at this height, which is 
ietween nine and ten thousand feet. I 
approached as near as prudence would 
permit, that is to say, Out of the reach 
of the stones, some of a however, 
near me, especially one very 
ee. which retained its light for a 
lng time. The sight was magnificent ; 
it was the finest fire-work that can be 
j , absolutely similar, indeed, to 
what Phad seen on Vesuvius: the la 
stones rose but little above the mouth, 
into which they soon fell back; others 
were thrown rather obliquely; some 
rose 8o a considerable height; there, 
were some which changed their form, 
and even divided in the air into several 
pieces, like soft dough. It appeared to 
me that these were only scoriz, and, as 
itwere, the scum of the lava, without 
anymixture of hard and compact stones, 
sich as volcanoes throw up when they 
burst some ancient lavas, the fragments 
of which they cast up, sometimes even 
without any alteration. From time to 
time, and always with violent detona- 
tions, masses of broken scorize rose in 
mge clouds, at first red, but which 
turned black, and fell upon us in 
ers: by their fall on the snow, 
vhich was already quite blackened with 
them, they made a singular noise, like the 
sting of paper. I had the pleasure to 
witness a phenomenon which M. Monti- 
> dayrnatige lately on Vesuvius, 
mely, a circle of smoke, which, after 
ion, rises like a very white 
ually widens, still retaining its 
circular form, and loses itself 
| of vapours which constantly 
mm acloud above the mouth: similar 
of smoke are often seen in dis- 
anges: ery. 
Yery near to the large mouth we saw 
{Rother, which seemed to be but its satel- 
‘Me: it also threw up stones, but in 
= uantities, and to a much less 
a wes one of those which open- 
aus ele Deginning of the eruption: the 
cen eppeared to be blocked up, being 
ne “ina live. Between these three 
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‘ is, and that whence the lava flows, 
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banother, which during this whole 
on has emitted only smoke, and, at 
hent I observed it, not even that. 
~ seat crater on the summit of 
Mained quiet, only a little smoke 
4fom one of the horns. 
g the ae rime erp i F 
“ie summit (an observed it 
“emiy in the ascent,) the moon, 
— Monrary Mac.—No. 69. 
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though no clouds were to be seen, ap- 
peared pale, yellowish, and sometimes 
red, which was probably owing to the 
ashes dispersed inthe atmosphere. The 
wind drove the vapours towards the op- 
posite side, so that I could not well dis- 
cern their smell: at times I thought I 
perceived that of muriatic acid, but 2 
faint: the triturated secoriz, which fell 
in showers, stuck to my fur cap, moist- 
ened by the humidity of the night air ; 
on teuching them with my tongue [ 
ived a slight acid taste. 

Though the detonations grew more 
violent, the flights of stones cast up more 
considerable, and the shower of scorize 
thicker, the kind of fear which I had 
felt during the ascent was entirely dis- 
pelled when I approached the scene of 
the conflagration: we soon became ha- 
bituated to danger I was sorry to see 
the day break, and the fine sight gradu- 
ally disappear, which the night had af- 
forded me: I crossed rapidly the sloping 
plains covered with snow, rejoined my 
mules, and while the volcano continued 
its cannonade, quietly took my breakfast, 
the merit of which was heightened by 
appetite, but to which the ashes and 
scorie that fell in showers on our pro- 
visions did not give a very agreeable 
seasoning. 

On my return to Catania, where I 
stopped two days, and on the road to 
Taormina, I still heard the same detona- 
tions, and saw in the night the same fire, 
and till the 10th, in the evening, things 
remained in the state I have described. 
1 have now lost sight of the mountain. 
Here we hear some detonations during 
the night: the eruption doubtless con- 
tinues. . Will it become more consider- 
able ? Will it be soon ve ne | ? This 
is what I shall-not be able to observe ; 
but I think myself happy to have been 
able, during my short stay in Sicily, ‘to 
say with the poet :— 

“ Vidimus undantem ruptis fornacibus 

Etnam 

“ Flammanumque globos, liquefactaque 

volvere saxa.” 

Now I have quoted Virgil I will ha- 
zard acritical remark on the fammarum 
globos ; the expression is fine and paints 


well what the poet had probably seen : 


those globes of fire, or of red smoke 
which rise from the crater during the 
eruptions: but when all the authors, 
who have described the eruptions either 
of Etna or Vesuvius, use the words 
flamma, fiamma, flamme (flame) do not 


_they give a false. idea of the phenome- 


tion? and if we have in Latin, Italian, 
Vor. XII. 2Q 
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French, (and English) no word proper 
to express, in a just manner, this mass 
of incoherent substances, heated to a 
white heat, must we therefore use the 
word flame, which, in the mouth of na- 
tural philosophers, ought never to ex- 
press but what it strictly implies ? Have 
we ever seen real flames issue from the 
mouths of voleanoes, or any thing cor- 
responding with the combustion of 
hydrogen gas, or other flammiferous 
gases? I do not believe it. I have seen 
several great eruptions of Mount Vesu- 
vius; I have passed whole nights in the 
crater, when they permitted me to re- 
main there: I was there in 1804, at the 
moment when twenty-two mouths had 
just opened at the bottom of the crater : 
the explosions were terrible, and the 
place was not tenable: 1 have just wit- 
nessed an eruption of Etna, but I have 
never seen any flames. I have often 
spoken on the subject to those who have 
most frequently observed Vesuvius and 
Etna: they all confess, that though they 
have often employed this word in their 
descriptions, they have never seen any 
real flames. Hence [ think I may infer, 
that people have been guided by the ap- 
pearance, rather than the reality, that 
the bright red which tinges the smoke 
issuing from the lava, an effect of re- 
flection, the flights of scoriz, ashes, and 
sand, which are violently thrown from 
the craters in a state of incandescence, 
and form columns of fire, may well have | 


been taken for flames, by observers defi- | 
cient in attention, or placed too remote :{ ingeniously described by Rev. Dr. Frv, 


but that a naturalist,who examines with | 


care, and is sufficiently familiarised with 
the phenomenon, to retain all his sang- 
froid, clese to the ignivomous mouths, 
will never see any flamcs there. De- 
lisle, therefore, is wrong in translating 
the fammarum globos of Virgil, which is 
a proper expression for a poet, by flam- 
mes ondoyantes, which is not conform- 
able either to truth or to appearance,*** 
' Accept, & 
STePuano Moricanp. 

We take this opportunity of observing, 
that the latest scientific work on Mount 
Etna is the following: “ Descrizione 
dell’ Etna. By the "ADDS F. Ferrara. 
] vol. 8vo. with plates. Palermo, 1818. 

The same learned author had preyi- 
| ously published the following highly in- 
teresting works, which are not known, 
we believe, in England, as they well de- 
serve ie be: ’ wil 

1. Memorie sopra il Lago Naftia, &c. 
1 vol. Svo. 1803, 

2. 1 Campi Flogrei della Sicilia, &c. 
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1 vol. 4to. with a Mineralogical Map o 
Sicily. Messina, 1810. From the Pres, 
of the British Army. 

3. Storia Naturale della Sicilia, y, 
l yo]. 4to. I813. 










THE ANCIENT AND MODERN LIMITS 9p 
LONDON COMPARED. 

A RECENT study which embraceg 
the population of the metropolis, led m 
to compare the present extent of jts 
buildings and enlargement of its limits 
with the line which surrounded it in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. For this pup. 
pret I procured Harris's map, which 

ears date A. D. 1563, and took the 
River Thames as the south boundary, 
beginning east at Whitechapel Bars, 
and thence passing along London Wall 
to ey panpey” prouee Aldersgate by 
Long Lane to Schmyt Fyeld, Cow Lane, 
St. Andrews, Chancery Lane, along the 
Strand, to Charing Cross, and Wett- 
minster Hall and Abbey. These places 
then formed the boundaries of the 
town—that is, the limits of houses and 


SSS S25 E ESS 28 cferseresace S 


streets; the whole area between them = 
and the river was filled with buildings Hol 


and streets chiefly bearing their modern 
names. 

East Smithfield was then an open 
green, extending from the postern gate 
of the Tower to Hog Lane. At the 
side of the Minories, near where 
the little church of the T'rivity now 
stands, at that time stood across, 00 
deubt, a part of the ancient monastery 











in his Antiquities of his parish ; and ex- 
cept a few houses on each side of the 
street leading up to Aldgate, the 
ground seems to have been laid out in 
ardens; the houses fronting Aldgate 
igh-street, on the north side, were 
the houses then in being; the whole 
land behind them, with «The Spital- 
field,” were entirely open, and in a state 
of cultivation. The high city wall, with 
towers or bastions at nearly equal dis 
tances, ran from Aldgate in a diagonal 
direction to Moorgate and Cripplegate, 
where it turned inward to the corner of 
Noble-street, and so passcd along the 
Grey-friars, where it descended by New- 
ate market, thence to Ludgate, where 
it. took a course parallel to the river 
till it met with the river Fleet, beyo 
which there was no traces of the wall t@ 
unite it with Temple Bar. ~ 
I now pursue my journey without ths 
wall. Parallel to the wall at Aldgat 
a broad ditch ran as far as Bishops, 
calléd Hounsditch, having @ row 































with gardens, open entirely be- 
a the Spital-fields. Bishopsgate- 

from Bedlam-gate to Shoreditch, 
ws arow of single houses and gardens, 
hewest of which were open to Finsbury 
geld, near which stood the Doggehouse. 
¢ Giles, Cripplegate, now so thronged 


gith buildings, appears at that time to 
igve been a small village : till we arrive at 


Barbican and the Charter-house, crossing 
Goswell-street, which was then called 
«The waye from St. Albaun's.—Cow- 
oss, St. John’s-gate, had a few houses 
yith gardens, and the church of Clerk- 
stood by itself as in the country. 
North of Holborn-bridge we find open 
nd, the gardens of the Bishop of Ely’s 
and the Hatton estate, bounded 

by Leather-lane. Holborn formed a 
line of houses on the north side 

vith gardens in the rear, and entire 
open country beyond them; on the south 
ide the buildings are represented in a 
irregular line, with gardens only 
tween them and Fleet-street. Chan- 
ety-lane does not appear to have had 
wyhouses at that time. The buildings 
f Holborn ceased at about Turnstile. 
use stood quite by itself in the 

; Broad St. Giles’s was a small 
tilage On the way to Uxbridge and Ox- 
frd; the land was entirely open fields 
iween it and Covent-garden. St. 
Martin’s-lane was a narrow country road 
St, Giles’s, as were likewise Hedge- 
ne and the Haymarket. The court of 
stood across what is now called. 







jad on the west-side, and the banks of 
‘on the east. ‘The reader will 
recollect that only 256 years have 
sed, during which time all these ex- 
of land have been covered with 









simour own day we have walked over 
isids near Islington, Pancras, Pad- 
1St. Mary-le-bonne, which are 
vered with magnificent squares, 
| es, chapels, and other buildings. 
| ch he interior of the city walls many 
(ie Meare to be traced which are now 
eed. Cannon-street was originally 
“Mi@icksstreet, taking its name from 
“Ward of Candlewick: there does not 
lo have been any such streets in 
deas are now callet’ King-street, 
vet, Or any such openings. 
ton college appears to have 
} modern Queen-street, be- 
‘Shomas Apostle. Ludgate-hill 
Called Picet-hyll. The palaces 
sens along the ‘Thames, from the 
‘*0 the court and Privy-bridge, 
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t-street, including the Tilt- | 


, ling and thronged with population; _ 
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must have rendered a voyage ta Weit- 
minster peculiarly pleasant; of which 
Baynard’s castle appears to have been 
the most conspicuous. 

Some of your intelligent readers, who 
have no mind to follow me in this long 
walk,willnot be unthankful for the trouble 
I have saved them—will join in my as- 
tonishment at the increased extent of 
the metropolis; and, in order to enjoy 
the undisturbed tranquillity of their 
elbow-chair, will suppress the political 
question, whether it be an evil or a good? 

Aug. 27. A. H. 





GERMAN TRANSLATION OF SHAK- 
SPEARE. - BY VOSS AND SONS. 


THE celebrated translator of Homer, 
has, in concert with his sons, Henry and 
Abraham Voss, undertaken the publica- 
tion of Shakepeare’s Plays in the German 
language. Varicus translations, Py. 
cularly these of Eschenburg and A. W. 
Schlegel, had previously made the lovers 
of the drama in Germany acquainted with 
the works of our favorite bard. Single 
plays had also been translated by Schil- 
ler and others. Most of these transla- 
tions possess very considerable merit in 
various ways, as might be expected from 
the names we have mentioned. But, 
notwithstanding the success and popula- 
rity which some former translations have 
justly obtained, the present publication, 
from the well-known ability and qualifi- 
cations of the authors, and the manner 
in which they have executed their task, 
could not fail strongly to attract the at- 
tention of the literary public of Germany. 
We have here the form and the spirit of 


Shakspeare exhibited with the greatest _ 


fidelity in a foreign tongue. The verse 
is throughout rendered line for line, 
whenever that can be done without any 
sacrifice of the sense of the author, and 
the measure is preserved. M. Voss and 
his sons have been accused of departing 
from the true German idiom, in the em- 
ployment of uncommon and antiquated 
words—the use of the present parti- 
ciple—of certain transpositions, &c. 

It is asserted on the other. hand, that 
no word br phrase is used by these gen- 
tlemen in their translations which is not 
to be found either in German authors 
who flourished before the age of 
Gottsohed, and in the existing popular 


language, or are fully warranted by ana- . 


logy. But these are questions which 
must be decided by Germans, and in 
Germany itself. It may, however, be 
presumed, that the mode of translation 


adopted by MM. Vose, is more likely te 
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to be attended with success in its appli- 
cation to two languages, like the English 
and German, between which so strong 
a relationship subsists, than to the Greek 
and German. With regard to the use 
of antiquated words, it cannot be doubt- 
ed that they may in a work of this kind be 
used with great advantage. ‘That they 
have been so used, this translation, 
which is close without servility, and 
gives the truest — of the original 
ever offered to a foreign nation, is gene- 
rally admitted by the most competent 
judges. The plays of this translation 
are published singly, and in volumes ; 
only the first volume, we believe, 
has reached this country; it contains 
The Tempest, The Midsummer Night's 
Dream, aad and Juliet, Much Ado 
About Nothing, and the following in- 
troduction by Henry Voss: 

Winiiam SuHakePears, the eldest of 
ten children, the remainder of whom were 
females, was born at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, in Warwickshire, on the 23d of 
April, 1564. His father, who was a man 
of good family, entitled to armorial 
bearings, and whose ancestors had held 
magisterial offices in Stratford, lived for 
a time in a state of affluence. About the 

ear 1579, however, his circumstances 

ecame deranged, and he was under the 
necessity of following the trade of a 
wool-stapler, or, according to some tradi- 
tiona, of a butcher. It was not, therefore, 
in his power to do much towards advanc- 
ing the education of his son, who acquir- 
ed in the free school of the village of Strat- 
ford, the “small Latin and less Greek,” 
to which Ben Jonson alludes. At this 
school he was instructed in the principles 
of grammar, together with mythology, 
history, and the other branches of edu- 
cation which it was indispensable should 
be taught in all schools, during the rapid 
advancement of knowledge in the reign of 
Elizabeth. Here he also made his first 
acquaintance with the French language, 
which he subsequently wrote with flu- 
ency. The Bible was the book which, 
throughout the whole of his life, he 
pence more frequently than any other. 

n the year 1582, at the early age of 
eighteen, he entered the married state, 
with the view of bettering his circum- 
stances, and thus all hope of his acquir- 
ing a learned academic education was 


ataneod. What profession oy pe 
followed in the early part of his life i 
matter of unsetiataiey 


yeta ’ though it 
jogs he was 
father. He 


S sa 


eniployed his lelpure 
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hours, accompanied by his young coy. dap 
panions, in visiting different places in the pias 
vicinity of Stratford, to which he refers otber 
in his Induction to the Taming of the all 
Shrew, and also in the 2d part of Henry bis G 
IV. There still exists on the high road ty ipeare 
Stratford, a crab-apple tree, distinguished vith ¢ 
by the name of Shukspeare's tree, beneath vif th 
which he is said, on one occasion, to have Thas 
passed a night. But his favourite resort grew 
was the beautiful forest near Stratford, evince 
where he loved to wander alone, listen. the At 
ing to the singing of the birds and ob. ing the 
serving the sportive deer, which he after. their | 
wards immortalized in his comedy of 
As You Like It. It was here that his +“ 
thoughtless companiuns prevailed on him racters 
to join them in stealing some deer, for doubt. 
which Sir Thomas Lucy, the owner of that he 
the estate on which the depredation was vear | 
committed, had him imprisoned for a ind joi 
short time. This roused Shakspeare’s from tl 
indignation, and he wrote a bitter satire from t 
against Sir Thomas, who then deter- hable 
mined to prosecute him with the ut- structic 
most rigor of the law, and thus the onder t 
poet was obliged to fly from his native ould } 
place, leaving behind him his wife and tainly t 
three children. He proceeded to London, of the] 


and there first awoke the mighty genius 
which had hitherto slumbered. His early 
acquaintance with the players, Hemings, 
Burbadge, and Thomas Green, (who, as 
Malone infers, were also natives of War- 
wickshire,) opened his road to the stage, 
a profession which he embraced rather 
from necessity than inclination ; though 
it is not improbable that he felt some 
foreboding of his future greatness. At 
that period, players were looked upon as 
& most degraded class of men, owing to 
the profligacy of manners which pre- 
vailed among them; and _ accordingly 
Shakspeare, in his 9}st Sonnet, laments 
bitterly that his name should be dis- 
graced by associating with them. The 
drama was then in its infancy: only 
few, and those chiefly indifferent plays 
(of which Malone in his History of the 
Stage, regards only thirty-eight as worth 
mentioning,) had succeeded to the old 
mysteries and moralities; so that Dryden 
justly observes with respect to Shat- 
rare that he did not find, but formed 
stage. Att first Shakspeare played 
only subordinate characters; and pre 
bably it was not until the year | 
that he became a dramatist. In the 
interim he devoted himself to the purstt 
of literature: he finished his first pr 
duction, Adonis and Lucretic, the dese 
of which he had, perhaps, sketched 
before he quitted Stratford; and ™ 
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to the stage several unfinished 
sant of Marlow, Greene, Peele, and 
iiber contemporary writers, to the no 
gilt mortification of Greene, who, in 
ie Groat’s worth of Wit, styles Shak- 
ate, “an upstart crowe, beautified 
sithour feathers, and who fancies him- 
gif the only shuke-scene in the country.” 
Thes the genius of the immortal poet 
nw and developed itself in silence, and 
wigeed maturity in its first fruit, like 
je Athenian dramatists, who, on attain- 
ing the legal age of thirty, exhibited in 
heir works no traces of the laborious 
ion of art. Whether or not 

are ever filled the higher cha- 
neers of the drama, is still a matter of 
joubt, It may, however, be presumed 
that he retired from the stage about the 
war 1603, when he eae manager 
andj prietor of a theatre ; for, 
a Setod, his name disappeared 
fom the list of players ; and it is pro- 
lable he devoted himself to the in- 
duction of his theatrical company, in 
det to render it as perfect as Hamlet 
wild have wished actors to be. Cer- 
winly those men must have been masters 
dthehistrionie art, to whom he could 
entrust such characters as Romeo, Rich- 
qd AE1., Fulstaff, Shylock, Hamlet, &&. 
By the force of his example he effected 
improvement in the manners of the 
performers, and he elevated their cha- 
meter im society by inducing them to 
dandon all communication with the 
rollers, who are so severely ridiculed 
in the Midsummer Night's Dream ; and 
vhoia the Taming of the Shrew are re- 
presented as associating with servants 
ing a comedy for the amuse- 

ofan idle young man and a drunken 
bir; Soon awakened by his example, 
candidates for dramatic fame began 
® flourish; Ben Jonson, Beaumont, 
Petcher, Ford, Webster, and other 
ors, with whom he lived on terms 
of in macy, received inspiration from 
» wi contributed to his im- 
ment. is in particular was the 

Swith the capricious, but amiable and 

; “ened Ben Jonson, who, (as Gilchrist, 
“wm, and Gifford, have proved con- 
Bi %© general opinion,) in spite of a 
good humoured raillery, remained 

miny attached to him till death. 
‘tg peare, as his contemporary Donne 
mS us, Was -father to one of 
Be  Pemson's children: after the cere- 
Baa.” the christening, he d 
He ie tered in thought, which Ben 
an g. came up'to him and 
what made him so sad :—“I 











rete 
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am not sad, Ben,” replied he, “only I 
have been thinking what will be the 
best present I can make to my god-child, 
and now I have hit onone.” ‘ What 
is it?” enquired Jonson,—“ Why, Ben, 
I will send him a dozen of good atten 
spoons, and you shall translate them.” 

We have many accounts of the con- 
vivial meetings of the Mermaid Club, 
of which n Jonson, Shakspeare, 
Fletcher, and other distinguished per- 
sons among their contemporaries were 
members ; and of the incomparable wit- 
combats between Shakspeare and Ben 
Jonson. Fuller observes: “ Many were 
the wit-combats bewixt him and Ben Jon- 
son, which two I behold like a Spanish 
great gallion and an English man of war. 
Master Jonson (like the former) was built 
far higher in learning, solid, but slow in 
his performances. Shakspeare, with the 
English man of war, lesser in bulk, but 
lighter in sailing, could turn with all 
tides, tack about, and take advantage of 
all winds by the quickness of his wit and 
invention.” 

Though by no means an erudite schor 
lar, Shakspeare had stored his mind 
with extensive reading :—namely, trans- 
lations of all the principal Greek and 
Latin authors, the Italian novels (against 
which Roger Ascham declaimed so bit- 
terly as tending to corrupt the morals of 
the age), the Spanish tales of chivalry, 
and the old French romances; besides 
all the old English and Scottish songs, 
chronicles, secular histories, and books 
of travels. He thus collected an immense 
treasure of knowledge, which he con- 
stantly augmented by consulting the 
book of nature. His intimacy with the 
higher classes, with the refined, ps 
over-refined fashionable world of his 
day, eannot be-called im question. It is 
evident from his forcible portraitures, 
exhibiting all those minute shades of 
character which are now supposed to be 
exhausted. He was the favourite and 
friend of the generous and liberal Earl 
of Southampton, who possessed a genius 
both for poetry and philosophy; and for 
him, as Nathaniel Drake has shewn, 
Shakspeare wrote the majority of his 
sonnets, which breathe the purest senti- 
ments of love and friendship. He also 
received yee marks of attention 
from the Earls of Essex, Pembroke, 
Montgomery, and other noblemen. He 
enjoyed the particular favour of Queen 

th, at whose desire he wrote the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, and whose 
influence perhaps more frequently :di- 
rected the selection of his subjects than 
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history records. He was also highly 
esteemed by King James, who presented 
him with a most flattering address in his 
own hand-writing. Thus respected by 
all who knew him, and in easy circum- 
stances, perhaps even rich, according to 
the standard of those times, he aban- 
doned all connection with the stage a 
few years previous to his death, though 
when, or for what reason, is not accu- 
rately known. He returned to Strat- 
ford, where he breathed his last in the 
arms of his favourite daughter Susan- 
nah, in the year 1616, precisely on the 
day on which he completed his 52d year. 
Respecting Shakspeare’s domestic and 
private life, but little is known. Ben 
Jonson and others praise his integrity, 
obliging disposition, and noble senti- 
ments; in a word the great virtue of the 
man. But his moral character shines 
with the brightest lustre in every page 
of his poetry; and his pure feeling of 
justice and injustice is evident from the 
manner in which he invariably renders 
virtue triumphant, and brings vice to its 
merited punishment. All that relates 
to his domestic intercourse is, however, 
buried in oblivion. It would appear that 
his family never quitted Stratford, where 
for a long period Shakspeare continued 
to visit them annually, as the season for 
performing in London lasted only forty 
weeks. In the course of these journeys 
he never failed to pay a visit to John 
Davenant, the landlord of the Crown at 
Oxford, who was an enthusiastic lover 
of the drama. Davenant's son (after- 
wards the celebrated poet Sir William 
Davenant), when a child of seven years 
of age, was so fond of Shakespeare, that 
whenever he heard of his arrival, he 
would run breathless from school to 
meet him, exclaiming, “ Let me see my 
dear godfather.” In like manner Shak- 
speare’s servants were always affection- 
ately attached to him, as may readily be 
inferred from the charaeter of devoted 
sincerity observable in his portraiture of 
faithful dependants, for instance, Adam, 
in As You Like It; Flavius, in Vimon 
of Athens ; and Ken/, in Kinz Lear. He 
is said to have possessed a strong passion 
for gardening. In his grounds at Strat- 
ford he planted with his own hands a 
mulberry-tree, beneath the shade of 
which, Sir —— Clopton, who was then 
—— of the estate, entertained the 
celebrated Garrick, in the year 1742. 


This tree was, by a later owner of this 
classic spot, the Rev. Francis Gastrel, 


cut down for fire-wood, becanse it 
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attracted too many of Shakspeare’s aq. 
mirers to visit his house and gardegs! 
Even in his last will, Shakspeare’s anj. 
able disposition is manifest. It is gratj. 
fying to observe the benevolent care 
with which he thought on all who were 
dear to him. To mention only one jp. 
stance, he bequeathed to several of his 
old theatrical companions, twenty shil- 
lings and eight-pence each, to purchase 
rings. None of his contemporaries wrote 
a perfect narrative of his life. The vari- 
ous anecdotes that are now recorded 
respecting him have been subsequently 
collected, and cannot all be regarded as 
authentic. Highlyas Shakspeare was es- 
teemed and beloved by his contempora- 
ries, by many of whom he was intimately 
known, he was forgotten soon after his 
death, owing to the fatal shock given to 
learning and taste during the civil trov- 
bles in the reign of Charles I. His sister, 
Joanna Hart, survived him thirty years, 
and his daughter, Susannah, thirty-three; 
his grand-daughter, Lady Barnard, died 
in 1670; Shakspeare’s friend, Sir Richard 
Bishop, lived till 1672, and his son, Sir 
William Bishop, died in 1700. (See 
Malone’s Preface.) All the above indi- 
viduals could have furnished us with 
particulars of Shakspeare’s life, yet all 
are silent. ‘Time will prove whethera 
critical examination of Shakspeare’s mis- 
cellaneous works, and ¢f his dramatic 
piecesin their proper order, may not here- 
after furnish matter fora history of hislife. 
But however deficient we may be iu 
this respect, Shakspeare’s mind appears 
the more stupendous as it lies unfolded 
before us. Few, indeed, who existed 
before him penetrated so deeply into the 
recesses of knowledge—reflected with 
such pious veneration on the Deity, 
Providence, life, death, and immortality 
—or so indefatigably searched the book 
of nature. He has sketched, with a bold 
hand, the visible world in all its variegated 
colours, and all its gay, dismal, and 
horrible forms; and his pictures of na- 
ture, for instance those in As You Like 
It, have not been excelled by any subse- 
quent writer. He brings before the eye 
of his reader all the relations of human 
life:—the majesty of the throne, with 
the many cares, distresses, and dangers 
that surround oe secret — = 
intriguin ts of courtiers and pries 
wre om ai silly prattling of fools— 
the furious dissentions of great and smal! 
states—the tranquil industry of the hus 
bandman—and nally, the many-/0’ med 
monster, Man, in how many variovs 
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has he delineated him, and how 
correct are his portraitures! 

a, the most artless being in 

a love-glowing Juliet, an inno- 
cent Desdemona, an Isabella, like a saint 
on earth! Then again the rough virtue 
of an impetuous Hotspur, an egotistical, 
ystentatious Malvolio, a churlish Ape- 
mantus, @ brutal Caliban, the fiend-like 
wickedness of a Lady Macbeth, an Ed- 
a Richard, an lago, possessing 

none of the attributes of human nature 
are the outward form. There is no 
‘on, no emotion of the human mind 
that Shakspeare has not felt or imagined. 
He has painted petrifying misery, and 
the silent sorrow that vents itself only 
in tears;—joy, scarcely conscious of its 
own existence, gradually swelling into 
unspeakable ecstacy: —the speculative 
abstraction that vainly seeks to solve the 
riddle of the world—abused benevolence, 
converted by a stroke of fate into the 
most obdurate misanthropy—ambition 
towering to the highest summit of its de- 
sires, and thence suddenly hurled to 
the abyss of adversity—the first seeds 
of suspicion, ripening into green-eyed 
jeolousy, that preys upon itself,—the 
never-ending affection of a daughter fol- 
her banished father, amidst storms 

on the barren heath.—He conducts us 
from this world to the gulf of hell, where 
terrific demons are busied in preparing 
the seeds of wickedness, which they dis- 
tribute among their helpmates to be 
own in the hearts of men.—Then again, 
reigns over the earth ;—seas 
adcontinents are thrown into feverish 
cmmotion;—it seems as though the 
lobe shook on its axis, and “chaos 


mt still the Deity presides unseen: 
the conflict resolves into harmony and 
¢, and from the chaos rises animated 
auty :—the apes genius of the poet 

fs Over the creations of his fancy, 
commands the storm to cease. T'hus, 
Weeping, half smiling, half terrified, 
ultamsported, we alternately fly from 
atand turn back to him, ever confirmed 

ne Delief, that this world, with all its 
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—— ———_ When lightning fires 
“aren of Heaven, and thunders rock the 


whirlwinds rend the howling 






iocean, groaning from his lowest bed, 
Als tempestuous billows to the sky ; 
~ general uproar, while below 
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The nations tremble, Shakspeare looks 
abroad 
From some high cliff, superior, and enjoys 
The elemental war. AKENSIDE. 
Of Shakspeare’s greatness as a poet, 
all doubt is now removed, and every dis- 
ute settled. It is universally acknow- 
ledged, that his works contain the most 
thorough knowledge of mankind, the 
profoundest investigation of nature, and 
the most perfect painting of the passions. 
Once, indeed, there appeared to be 
a disposition to deny all poetic art. 
Shakspeare, according to the prevail- 
ing opinion, was a writer of power- 
ful but uncultivated, fancy, who sent 
forth, with dithyrambic fury, the effu- 
sions of a fevered brain—an impas- 
sioned being, who unconsciously possess- 
ed strong powers of imagination, but 
the glowing creations of whose fancy re- 
sembled pictures defective both in draw- 
ing and colouring. No wonder that the 
unreflecting mass of readers should have 
imbibed this prejudice, since it originated 
among men of distinguished talents.— 
Pope, in his imitation of Horace’s Epis- 
tle to Augustus, says: 


“‘ Shakspeare (whom you and every play- 
house bill 

Style the divine, the matchless, what you 
will) 

For gain, not glory, wing’d his roving flight, 

And grew immortal in his own despight.” 


According to Rymer, there is more 
animated expression, and more of real 
human sentiment, in the neighing of a 
horse, or the howling of a bull-dog, than 
in many of the tragic flights of Shak- 
speare’s genius. And Voltaire, less, 
perry from error than from the ill- 

umour which he so evidently manifests 
in his translations of some scenes from 
Hamlet and Julius Caesar, styles Hamlet, 
that-master-piece of profound imagina- 
tion, “ the work of an intoxicated sa- 


vage.’ 

it would be easy to enumerate other 
detractors. Can it with justice be said, 
that Shakspeare “ has thrown meal and 
bran together without distinction,” like 
his Cortolanus, “ ill-schooled in boulted 
language?” Has he really stammered 
instead of discoursing; and like Bottom 
inthe Midsummer's Night's Dream, when 
surprised by the fairies, not even been 
able to reach the perfection of stammer- 
ing? Were this true, how easy would 
be the translator's task! He might ex- 
tenuate and justify every instance of ne- 
glect by referring to the example of the 
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How can it bes that Shak- 
speare had no regard for future fame? 
—that he did not enjoy in anticipa- 
tion the glory of delighting the hearts 
of his readers in ages to come, by the 
magic of his fancy; and through the 
fervour of his sublime poetry, of ap 
them glow with the flame of virtue a 
religion? Did he cast into the world 
productions of the loftiest inspiration, 
covered with all the imperfections and 
blemishes of despicable carelessness, and 
thus consign them to self-destruction ? 
It were uncharitable to suppose such 
conduct in a poet far inferior to Shak- 
speare. How unjust, then, to attribute 
it to one who roamed at large through 
the whole regions of fancy; who, in his 
Hamlet, has proved how deeply he had 
reflected on the requisites of the dramatic 
art; who in Cymbeline, the Winter's 
Tale, Anthony and Cleopatra, &c. s0.ac- 
curately discloses the boundaries of cre- 
ative nature and art! Did -he distin- 
= between genuine and spurious art, 

tween the good and the bad, in every 
thing except in his own creations ? 

Shakspeare, doubtless, wrote the fol- 
‘lowing beautiful passage in the Merchant 
of Venice, with a full consciousness of 
what was due to himself: 


The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark, 
When neither is attended ; and, I think, 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
. every goose is cackling, would be 
thought 
‘No better a musician than the wren. 


As Pindar, (Olymp, 2, 156,) in the con- 
sciousness of his own merit, draws a pa- 
rallel between the mean crow and the 
noblest of birds, Jove's favourite eagle, 
80 Shakspeare compares the warbling of 
the nightingal of the 


e to the 

goose. If after the praise of his own 
melodious Philomela’s song, the shrill 
cackling of some contemporary goose 
should have been still more enthusiastic- 
ally eengees the mortification must 
‘have made him more ardently desire to 
eall into life the. embryo. s thies. of 
posterity. And. when, after indefatigable 
a and industry, he had -completed a 
work like. Hamlet, or Romeo.and Juliet, 


and, in his.own view, “ saw that it .was 


jaa he. must. have. exclaimed, .with 
us: 


--——— How many ages hence 

Shall this our lofty scene be acted o'er, 

Jo states unborn, aad eecents yet unknewn > 
Shakspeare's conscjous-feeling of im- 

mortality is evident even in his «miner 

poems. In his 18th Sonnet, he says: 


Poss and Sons’ German Translation of Shakspeare. 
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So long as men can breathe, as eyes can 
So long lives this, and this gives life to wre’ 
And again, in his 60th Sonnet: 


Time doth transfix the flourish set on yout) 
And delves the parallels on beauty’s brow. 
Feeds on the rarity’s of nature’s truth, 
And nothing stands but for his scythe tp 
mow : 
And yet, to times in hope, my verse shall 
stand, 

Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand, 
There is another circumstance op 
which the detractors of Shakspeare found 
their assertion that the poet was regard- 
less of fame, namely, that he did not 
himself publish a complete edition of his 
dramatic works, whereby he might have 
corrected the errors of the imperfect and 
detached pieces whieh had been surrepti- 
tiously printed. But it is natural to 
suppose that Shakspeare did intend to 
pare such an edition for the pres. 
Condell and Hemings, in their preface, 
support this conjecture. It is not, how- 
ever, easy to ascertain the cause of his 
delay. The printing of incorrect edi- 
tions of his works, from manuscripts 
surreptitiously obtained, might have been 
a matter of indifference to him, as their 
continual representation on the stage 
afforded ample opportunity for correct- 
ing errors; and his sudden death, per- 
haps, prevented him from executing the 
design of publishing his works. On the 
25th of March, 1616, he made his will, 
as he himself observes, “‘ in perfect health 
and memory, God be praised ;* and that 
very day month his remains were con- 
‘signed to the grave. A dramatic writer 
in those times might derive advantage in 
two ways from his manuscript. He either 
sold his works for a considerable period 
to the theatrical managers, in which case 
it’ was their interest to prevent them 
from being printed, (see the bookseller’ 
Prefaee to Troilus and Cressida ;) or by 
ing to himself the privilege of pub 
lishing; he was entitled to the receipts 
Of certain performances, originally of the 
two first, and'latterly of the three firt 
nights. | In so aetive an age, when a dr 
matic poet-was more ambitious of bemg 
heard than read, it was natural that the 
more convenient mode of selling to the 
stage-should-be preferred : and it may ® 
_presumed, that Shakwpeare did not Ir? 
to benefit by the falling in of the copy 
right of iat least.a great portion of his 
works. It appears that his friends th 
PS; Condell and Hemings, were oe 
cogally at’ liberty to publish a complete 
ition of his plays until seven years ™ 
his death. 
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after all, wherein consist the er- 
rors, for which itis thought necessary to 
apologize on the score of Shakspeare’s 
neglect of future fame? They are said to 


be ions of words and phrases, 
rete and erroneous syntax, o— 
common rules of grammar, an 
— almost mysterious diction, and 
in general all that any inexperienced but 
powerful writer may in some measure be 


with. 
But first of all, itis necessary to dis- 
‘wuish between the errors which may 
eid to the poet's —— and those 
: j lh the negligence or igno- 
) po pac disfigured his text for a 
: voturyand ahalf after hisdeath. That 


) : - ' 
all Shakspeare’s plays, printed during the 
pe unfairly published, pro- 
‘ ably through the intervention of trea- 
’ T® cherous actors, isdistinctly mentioned by 
Hemings and Condell, whilst nee the 
deteriorated text of these copies. ‘They 
themselves boast of having — 
Shakspeare s poetry to its original purity ; 
an instance Geaarveineheid ostenta- 
tousegotism! They certainly merit our 
gntitude for having rescued from obli- 
tionand printedin one velume the thirty- 
ix aithenticdramas of or ; yet 
it must be confessed that they discharged 
twit editorial duties but indifferently. 
Sterns, Malone, and Capell, who = 
illearned investigators, complain of t 
wultitade of omissions, unmeaning inter- 
lations of words and sentences, trans- 
paitions of whole lines and speeches, of 
like prose, incorrect punc- 
&e., and they regard the edition 
» little value. ‘The dramas were 
not all pri from Shakspeare’s own 
| t frequently from the lat- 
— already deteriorated, 
which were adopted and 
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by baigmented, as the editors dreaded 
1b labour of a collation with the earlier 
nts More correct editions. A great por- 
the errors in the early copies may 


rt "attributed to the badness of the hand 
rae “ig, which, judging from the fac-si- 
ng €8 Dt 1 by Johnson and Drake, 
the Zi almost illegible. The impurities of 
~ auspeare's =m en ee in “ 
live ed who, in addition to unpar- 
Marly making alterations. Shak- 
mare'wrote at a period when the English 
esse had undergone a material 
age and many beautiful and forc- 
expres were either disconti- 
entirely obsolete. From 
ear 1540 (as Malone has shown by 
#w Montuiy Mac.—No 69. 
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1810.3 Mr, Tredgold on the Culture of Larch. 


last folio edition of Shakspeare 





- changes ape serge Belarc 
om that year forward i y 
from the vin of Chauces(bere in London 
in 1328,) who began to form the rade 
body of the language, it had continually 
been undergoing changes,which did not 
cease even under the tranquil reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I. To what transfor- 
mations, therefore, must it have been ex- 
posed during the troubles in the reign of 
Charles I. particularly from the year 
1647, when, shortly before the breaki 
out of the civil war, the Puritans had 
succeeded in prohibiting theatrical repre- 
sentations, which were not resumed un- 
til the restoration of Charles II. after an 
interval of thirteen years. The editor of 
the second folio edition (1632) must also 
be regarded as equally responsible for ig- 
norance of the Shakspearian language, so 
often a subject of complaint, and for the 
freedom with which he altered whatever 
he was unable to comprehend. On the 
re-opening of the stage, Shakspeare’s 
dramas were either suffered to remain in 
oblivion, or if revived, were altered to 
suit the la e and taste of the new 
era. The most celebrated editors of Shak- 
7 ot are Davenant and Dryden, though 
the merit of the latter both as a and 
translator is vastly overrated. They were 
both well skilled in language ; yet the lan- 
guage of Sh e was foreign to them, 
as is evident from their alterations. The 
even more 
full of errors than the incorrect edition 
which preceded it, was printed in 1685. 
From that period Shakspeare seems to 
have been for a time forgotten. ‘T'ate 
the poet, at least, who, about the end of 
the seventeenth century, adapted the tra- 
gedy of King Lear to the stage, 

of the original as a production that was 
almost lost to the world, and for the 
knowledge of which, he was indebted to 


a friend. 
(To be continued.) 





ON THE CULTURE OP LARCH. 
MR. EDITOR, 
THE importance of raising larch-trees 
for timber, either for ship-building or 


domestic purposes, I have endeavoured: 


to show in a former communication ;* 
and at present I intend to make a few 
remarks on raising plants from seed; 
because, in some of our popular works, 
the directions for that are such 
as must often mislead the inexperienced 
planter, and disappoint him in his ex- 
pectations. 


* New Monthly azine, vol. ix. p. ‘360. 
Vou. XIL ied 2R 
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Larch seeds should never be buried 
too deep in the ground: when they are 
put in too deep the seeds will seldom 
grow, because the young plant is not ca- 
pable of raising the husk of the seed 
through the'soil, and therefore perishes. 
Miller, in his Gardener's Dictionary, di- 
rects his readers to sow them half an 
inch deep ; and his directions have been 
too often copied without examination in 
this particular. Dr. Hunter, in his edi- 
tion of Evelyn's Syloa, says that larch 
seeds should be sown a quarter of an inch 
deep ; but if the seeds be covered it ap- 
pears to be quite sufficient, and more 
than that is hurtful. 

If the seeds be good, and the produce 
of the preceding season, there is no risk 
of failure. But it is desirable that the 
seed should be procured from those 
places where the larch arrives at its 
coe perfection. Some patriotic in- 

ividuals have procured seed from those 
places, and no doubt it will fully repay 
them the extra expense of obtaini 
foreign seed from the Alps or Tyrol. 
Every species of plant degenerates when 
it is repeatedly reared on the same soil, 
without a change of seed; and where 
foreign seed cannot be procured, it would 
be well to obtain it from a distant coun- 

. In Perthshire they have excel- 
lent seed, and find no difficulty whatever 
in raising larch-trees. 

In the winter a sufficient quantity of 
cones should be collected, and kept till 
the prover time for sowing the seed, 
which is in March, or the beginning of 
Apr The cones should then be opened, 
which may be done as Dr. Hunter de- 
scribes the process; that is, by thrusting 
the point of a knife exactly down the 
centre of the cone, so as to divide it into 

uarters without damaging the seeds. 
en 2 sufficient quantity is opened, 

should be thrashed to divide the 

and di the seeds. Dr. Hun- 
ter states, that 3,000 cones will produce 
about a pound of good seeds. 

They should be sown on a bed of light 
soil, and slightly covered, or ra 
in. When come up they should be 


carefully gua 

birds, as they out with the husk of 

the seed on, which the birds would pull 
with the head of the plant. 

weather the plants will require 

should be kept’ quite 

during the summer.— 


the 


On Abuses of Charitable Institutions. 


against the attack of first duty which should have occu 
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rt, and four inches distant jn 
so In these beds they should ian 
till the next spring ; durmg which time 
they should be kept free from weeds. 
they should then be removed to the 
nursery, and planted in rows three feet 
asunder, and the plants eighteen inches 
apart in the row. In the nursery t 
should remain till it be convenient to 
move them to the place they are intended 
tocontinuein. If the plants have grown 
well in the nursery, this final removal 
should never be delayed longer than the 
second year from the time they were 
lanted in the nursery ;—and, if they be 
ept free from weeds afterwards, it is 
better to plant them in their permanent 
situation, after being one year in the nur- 
sery; as those trees always make the 
greatest progress which have been re. 
moved small from the nursery. 
Tomas T'REDGOLD. 





ON ABUSES OF CHARITABLE 1NSTI- 
TUTIONS. 

THE Committee for Examination into 
the institution and abuse of Charitable 
Foundations, proceeded with great at- 
tention in their arduous duty, rendered 
more so by the length of time during 
which some of the old establishments 
have been administered in a way differ- 
ent from their original foundation—it 
was asserted in evidence that the present 
incumbents eeded in their adminis- 
tration as they found it at their own 
entrance upon duty ; or, in other words, 
in the degree which their predecessors 
had applied the revenues, and sought or 
not sought for scholars or pensioners, 80 
they, without asking farther questions, 
proceeded in it themselves ; thus because 
their predecessors had sinned, they justi- 
fied their own consciences by battening 
on the same sin—* not accusing but 
excusing one another.” But this plea 
is so flimsy in itself, that any one les 
endued with the power of instruction 
than are in general those who have 
sought the good fortune of such prefer- 
ment, may readily see that, for obvious 
reasons, they closed their eyes upon the 
rred to 
them this induction, namely, 
read the statutes which they had soon to 
execute: this measure would have 
them plainly, that these were of infinitely 
more in saving them 
perjury. than any example of « prede 
cessor, however learned or of long ™ 
tinuance in office or general esteem: 
this part of the subject, there is a !amett 
able defect: of moral obligation, whit 
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not vot been accounted for in any of 
i evidence. 
‘he appointment of the Committee 


in 1816, was “ to enquire 


~ ion of the lower orders,” 
od mi tion was added, “to con- 
der ivht be fit tobe done with re- 
gect schildren of paupers,whoshould 

begging in the streets in and 
war the metropolis, &c."—As these 


a limited sense, they were 
p= seria in the order of the 
House, renewing the Committee in 1818, 

its enquiries to the whole 
island. But in fact, the instruction was 
ten added.on the motion of the late 
Mr. G.Rose, some time after the inqui- 
ries had: begun ; and no one but himself 
eerinterfered in respect to this additional 
utter. The same powers were conti- 
wed a8 applicable to researches into 
iutitutions not already examined, in 
may of which the first foundation was 
forthe education of the rest. chil- 
dren—the alteration of rh rin- 
plea which was adopted at the Reform- 
won did not ae a os principle “o 
wetiving poor objects of the charitable 
foundations in ser emcsieiaiens and it 
vu the eminence of the instructors 

re which pointed out the advantage 
deending to them pupils of a higher 
ts who should reap the same benefit ; 
Seaton amongst wt 
aroae by rovements in subsequent 
times, and which opened the way to 
endowments and extensive 
of lands, enlarged, but did not 
iler, the principle of the foundations, 
cept those which were limited to pecu- 
i as the founding lectures, 
wi thelike. But, exclusive of education, 
Pe institutions formerly founded as 
of charity, and not. having a 
uiled- visitor, who is patiently and 
ably supposed to be always active 
ms duty, are now very fit subjects of 
y+ Alms-houses and hospitals for 
pion of old and declining persons, 
ehools attached to them, are main- 
“in Many parts of England by es- 
“Sshe yearly value of which is ten- 
uiere than it was at the date of their 
~ewWment, yet it is not found that the 
merit papers has ever been- in- 
oe, or that a greater number of 
7, uudren have been admitted .as 
tt ‘And it is not unfrequently 
oo pmat the patronage is not alwa 
4 2 PY the persons, or for the 
te. appointed by the original 
these cases the superintendant 
perhaps is not allowed, to 
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read the statutes, probably locked up in 
the iron chest of his patron—neither 


has the excluded paralytic courage to — 


complain ! 
he case of houses instituted for 


lepers, when the disease was prevalent 
in England, deserves also a revision; it 


has been happily eradicated here, but 
these endowments still remain; and for 
the sake of the emoluments received 
from their lands and revenues, the ma- 
nagers have condescended to take upon 
them the name or office of Lepers ; 
without which they could not assume 
the power of leasing lands, and receiving 
the fines and rents. This is a peculiar 
case, and the evidence of medical advisers 
would furnish an answer to the question 
at once grateful to their state of health, 
but appalling to their conscientious state 
of justice. 
remarks are offered by a con- 
stant reader, who knows none of the 
pore concerned in any of these points, 
ut is solicitous for the cause of truth —~ 
glories in the name of English charity— 
deprecates the possibility of its deviation 
into any sinister path that could divert 
his country from its liberal exercise of 
private national bounty. | 
In the case of national schools, and 
those which have been instituted with- 
out a visitor, it is presumed that the 
commissioners will enter upon their in- 
vestigations of the attendance of the 
children and their details of instruction ; 
but as the formation of their system is 


of the first importance, it is hoped that — 


they will also inquire and direct that 
the benefits of useful as well as moral 
and religious improvement, should like- 
wise be imparted, and that the hours of 
attendance should be lessened. 

“ The utility of schools in general is 
apparent to eyery reflecting mind; con- 
ducted on proper principles they are the 
nurseries of the wise, useful, and good ; 
and the prevalence of such characters 
will always be in proportion to the de- 
gree of attention which has been paid to 
their instruction while they were child- 
ren—the early introduction of sound 
knowledge is the best preparation for 
moral and religious principles; and 
hence it is, that in every plan for ame- 
liorating the moral condition and the 
happiness of any people, the establish- 
ment of schools becomes one principal 
object of their attention.” The Madras 
committee opened their very interesting 
report with these reflections, and we 
find their correctness by a review of our 
similar institutions in this country, But 
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I proceed to some improvement in their 
system. 

1. [conceive it necessary that in all 
public schools the pupils should be accus- 
tomed to learn a respectful demeanour 
when they repeat prayers, hymns, and 
read the hol ——s as a wenagy wd 
impression of religious duty upon their 
young minds ; = ow the meaning of 
every pre or significant expression 
should be given to them, that they may 
learn to apply the words to their moral 
duty ; the defect in some of these schools 
hitherto has been, that this necessar 
part of instruction has been omitted, 
and the tutors perhaps have not been 
capable of imparting it, as is the fact, 
where the tutor is as young as the pu- 
pils themselves; so that when they quit 
the school, and are without controul,their 
reading has enabled them to indulge the 
idle curiosity ef seeking for novels, tales, 
and wnscriptural songs! and to disre- 
gard the manual labour, or handycraft 
of their parents. 

2. I venture. also to recommend that 
their hours ef attendance be altered ; for 
it is productive of weakness and ill health 
fer any number of children to be kept in 
a room for several hours; this relaxes 
not their bodily organs enly, but their 
mental also ; e full 
of ennui, and the task is no longer at- 
tainable ; here then the school object is 
lost on its ey ry : the detaining 





them during the whole day, ex one 
hour fer their dinner, renders them of 
no use at home to their parents; they 


are precluded from their filial duties 
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and from growing up in the practice of 


them ; from assisting the works jn Which 
their parents are employed, and fro 
learning their manual occupations ; from 
Waiting upon them in their Sickness, or 
conceiving that this is a part also of 
their duty : thus their schooling becomes 
the chief of their existence, and they adq 
nothing to the earnings by which they 
themselves are clothed and fed; anq 
perhaps a parochial school at last takes 
them in, where all these things are pro. 
vided, and they see no more of their 
on and perhaps think of them less! 
heir pursuits are-thus entirely changed, 
and they feel as if they were born for a 
superior station ; and in their progress 
to it they fall by temptation, and die jn 
disgrace ! Doubly watched as these con. 
sequences are, I for their reality, at 
least in some cases; unless the commis. 
sioners or visitors will ordain such a just 
apportionment of each day for school 
hours, as shall meet both objects, that of 
due instruction for their situation in life, 
ae that of 7 ee at home in 
ir parents’ calling. I hope it will 
pear that this amendment vil not ian 
the farm, or the kitchen, or the work- 
shop, or the filial regard neglected. | 
hope that the utility of the national 
school win mec eter that the 
young peo ill be found to have r 
ed a benefit which shall secure them 
from the charge of juvenile depravity, 
pertness, or vanity ; and that the pa 
rents will not have to feel or to complain 
of the loss of a child, in the first hope of 
its instruction ! A. H. 





MEMOIR OF FRANCIS JEFFREY, ESQ. 
(WITH A PORTRAIT.) 
NEC TROS NEC TYRIUS. 


THE subject of this slight sketch was 
born at Edinburgh, October 22, 1773. 


His father, the late George Jeffrey, eaq., 
one of the te clerks of the ses- 
Sows ne a man of consider- 

learning and discernment, perceiving 
with re the opening genius of his 
son, himself te the 





this seminary he removed at the earls 
Ge ef fourteen to the university of 

lasgow, where hecontinued four years 
and then became a student of Queen: 
college, Oxford. How long he remained 
at last venerable seat of learning, ¥¢ 
are not told; but as his name does ne 
occur in the list of graduates, the probe 
bility is, that his stay there was short. 
At the age of twenty-two le was ad- 
mitted an advocate of the Scotch bv: 
and it issaid, that during the period w hile 
he was pursuing his legal studies at Ba- 
burgh, he became an active member of 
some of the literary debating societ™ 
which were then rather numerous in th# 
city. The principal of these institutions’ 
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was the ive Society, which en- 
rolled in the list of its associates several 
men whose rising talents gave a 
‘ich promise of future eminence. Among 
chese were Mr. Jeffrey, Mr. Brougham, 
‘Mr. Murray, and the late ornament of 
the bar and senate, Mr. Horner: a qua- 
jrate that will be rendered remark- 
able in the history of modern literature 
by havi given a new feature to criti- 
cist, aa not an inconsiderable turn to 
public inion. > 
Notwithstanding the extent of Mr. 
Jeffrey's legal knowledge, the acuteness 
“his logica powers, and the perspicuity 
of his language, his progress at the bar 
was but slow. ‘This, however, is a com- 
monease with lawyers of solid abilities ; 
and it deserves observation, that while 
patient industry attains distinction by de- 
they who acquire early popularity, 
rips they approach the zenith, decline 
fast, and sink, like the meteorous exhala- 
- tion, into insignificance. At length the 
probation of Mr. Jeffrey experienced that 
reward which rarely ree to — lauda- 
ble ance, and the hi ractice 
which he succeeded, ante once 
his merit, and the judgment of the pub- 
lie. In the Scottish courts his pre-emi- 
nence as an advocate is fixed ; and he has 
ccasionally displayed the strength of his 
science at the bar of the Lords, 
where his ments in cases of appeal 
from the 1 gana of those oa have 
commanded great respect. othing, 
therefore, seems likely to prevent his - 
vance to the supreme honours of his pro- 
fession, unless the part which he has 
taken in political questions be remem- 
tered to his.disadvantage. As the origi- 
wl founder, and almost constant con- 
ductor, of the Edinburgh Review, Mr. 
may possibly be r ed in a 
ut very unfaveurable to the claims 
Which 9 ise he would be warranted 
"making to the situation of lord advo- 
ate, or that of a lord of the session. 
. Ismay truly be said, that this publica- 
ton, which commenced its career in 1803, 
forma an epoch in literary history of no 
ity magnitude, since, if we mistake 
eo eriadical criticism in general has 
of the ne altered since that time ; most 
old journals having been more or 
“a according to the plan of 
L > Ww. as is usual- 
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& direct imitation of, and competition 
te at. Some of these latter soon ex- 
for the want of sufficient powers 

Mttraction to keep a fast hold on gene- 


p withouta 
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ral expectation; but one at last arose, 
which, if it has not totally eclipsed the 
glory of its precursor, has certainly shorn 
its beams and contracted its orbit. 

The glaring objection to the Edin- 
burgh Review, is that of its having been 
projected upon party principles, which 
violation of every received law of fair 
criticism was not disguised with an affec- 
tation of candour and liberality, but was 
openly avowed and made a boast of in 
long diatribes against public men and 
public measures. To this very mode of 
writing, however, the work was indebted 
for its success, because the scheme had 
novelty in it; and our modern Athe- 
nians, like those of old, “ spend their 
time.in nothing else but either in telling 
or hearing some new thing.” 

These northern lights strongly excited 
curiosity by the singular manner in which 
they contrived to exhibit their own opi- 
nions, while, in appearance, they were 
only sitting in judgment upon those of 
others. ‘Thus an author with them was, 
in fact, neither more nor less than a vic- 
tim selected for sacrifice, or a captive led 
forth to grace a triumph, where all atten 
tion was to be directed to higher objects. 
Hence, also, the titles of books were 
strung together in a row, like the prayers 
on a bead roll, for mere show, and with- 
out a single remark upon the works 
themselves, which were only mentioned 
in order to usher in an elaborate or 
a furious philippic. Nothing could be 
more absurd than to call this criticism ; 
yet it pleased, because it spared many 
readers the trouble of thinking; and 
they fancied that in perusing these long 
disquisitions they were profiting by the 
investigation of scholars patient in re- 
search, and liberal in the communication 
of knowledge laboriously acquired. Yet, 
_ were i“ wanting some penetrati 
observers to detect the empti- 
ness of these iy ee yg 
tellect; and, it was not to be 
denied that in the main much valuable 
matter appeared in the review, it was no 
less evident that too great a portion of 
its numbers was made up of arrogant 
assumptions, scurrilous invectives, and 
unjust decisions. The haughty tone in 
which these censors presumed to deliver 
their oracular decrees was also extremely 
offensive, and the more so, considering 
the juvenility of the writers, who might, 
or profaneness, have been 
addressed in the language made use of 
by King David:to his disgraced ambas- 
sadors, “‘ Tarry at Jericho until. your 
beards be grown.” 


pretensions to superior in- . 
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Among the delinquencies committed 
by. this self-created court, in the early 
stage of its authority, were some of a 
very heavy description, and which 
brought upon the reviewers charges 
that, with all their address, they eould 
neither repel nor elude. The unpro- 
voked attacks upon the English univer- 
sities, and particularly Oxford, brought 
down a severe castigation upon the 
whole phalanx. This chastisement was 
merited, and the parties felt it sorely ; 
but it had not the effect of making them 
more cautious, and a sweeping denun- 
ciation of public schools, written in a 
style flippant and vulgar, produced in the 
Classical Journal another exposure of 
ignorance, the reviewer having had the 
temerity to mention the names of many 
men of eminence as educated in a pri- 
vate manner, who were all bred on royal 
or collegiate foundations. 

One of the happiest strokes of wit 
occasioned by the bold pretensions of 
the Edinburgh critics, was a small tract 
intituled “ Advice to a young Reviewer, 
with a Specimen of the Art :" printed at 
Oxford in 1807. After laying down in 
a strain of irony, worthy of Swift, rules 
for criticising books, the anonymous au- 
thor, who is now the head of Oriel col- 
lege, gives an excellent imitation of the 
northern luminaries in a review of 
“LL All a Poem, by John Milton.” 

As this exquisite piece of humour is 
rarely to be met with, our readers, we 
think, will not be displeased with us for 
giving them an extract or two. The 
critique opens in that generalising strain 
which is the object of ridicule : 

“ It has become a practice of late with a 


traits of vulgar manners; to dress up these 
materials in asing-song jingle, and to offer 
them for sale as a According to the 
most approved recipes, something about the 
heathen gods and goddesses, and the school- 
boy topics of Styx, and Cerberus, and Ely- 
sium, is occasionally thrown in, and the 
The stock in 


scap and their art therefore con- 
sists in di of it to the best 
But if be the aim ofthe writer, it is 


critic’s business to detect and defeat the im- 


and 
noisy importunity, with which the 
sent themselves to public notice,” . of aart 
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Having thus brought Mr. John Milton 
forward to receive the judgment due to 
his offences in setting up as “ a candidate 
for the. Delphic bays:’’ the mock re. 
viewer proceeds in the same mixed style 
of solemn gravity and petulant levity to 
analyse the poem, which, with the an- 
thor, is finally dismissed to oblivion jp 
the true Edinburgh mode of pronouncing 
judgment. 

“ Upon the whole, Mr. Milton seems to 
be possessed of some fancy and talent for 
rhyming ; two most dangerous endowments, 
which often unfit men for acting an useful 
part in life, without qualifying them for that 
which is greatand briliant. If it be true, as 
we have heard, that he has declined advan- 
tageous prospects in business, for the sake 
of indulging his poetical humour, we hope 
it is not yet too late to prevail upon him to 
retract his resolution. With the help of 
Cocker and common industry he may be- 
come a respectable scrivener; but it is not 
all the Zephyrs, and Auroras, and Cory- 
dons, and Thyrsises, aye, nor his junketing 
Queen Mab, and drudging Goblins, that 
will ever make hima poet.” 


But the political obliquities of the Edin- 
burgh Review were not the least of its 
offences, for the marked partiality whieh 
it displayed in panegyrising Hume, Vol- 
taire and Gibbon, on all occasions, and 
the abuse poured upon the memory of 
Beattie, and indeed upon all who, like 
that excellent man, exerted themselves 
in opposing sophistry and infidelity, could 
not but alarm the friends of order and 
religion. Yet it was not a little remark- 
able, that while this celebrated journal 
was thus distinguished for its enmity t9 
the church and state, one of its principal 
writers should be a beneficed clergyman 
of the English establishment, and a very 
popular preacher, first at Edinburgh, and 
next in London. 

_ We could add much more upon the 
internal history of the review, but here 
our observations must terminate, with 
the declaration, that though some ac 
count of that publication was requisite 
in the present outline, the interests of 
truth would not suffer us to praise ? 
work which, whatever be its merits 10 
point of science and composition, ha 
rendered no service to the cause of re 
ligion, learning, and government. 

Of Mr. Jeffrey we have no know 
ledge, nor do we mean to insinuate ay 


thing to his personal disadvantage by 


_ these reflections, which apply only te 


the concern in which he has engage 
and of which he is said to have bee? 
the prime mover, 





SESYSFREBE . 





























rofessional character we have 

. P the tribute due, and his 
private deportment we understand is 
such a8 sasate him to an amiable fa- 
¢ and a'circle of estimable friends. 
He has been twice married, first in 1801, 
‘Miss Catherine Wilson, daughter of 
Dr. Charles Wilson, professor of Church 
in the University of St. An- 

irews; and secondly, in 1814, to Miss 
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Charlotte Wilkes, daughter of Charles 
Wilkes, esq. of New York, and grand 





niece of the well known chamberlain 


and alderman of London. By this last 


marriage Mr. Jeffrey has one child. His 


present residence, during the summer 


season, is at Craigcrook castle, a roman- 
tic spot, the foot of the Corstorphine 
hills, in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh. 











ORIGINAL AND SELECT POETRY. 


ODB D’HAFIZ. 
“From the French of Sir William Jones. 


Zephyr! the odour thou bearest— 
Mn Dlas receive it from thee ; 
itis from the brow of my fairest 

Thou bring’st the sweet tribute to me: 
But thy gift, to affection so grateful, 

Lenvy and grieve that you bear ; 
Itis j makes the theft hateful, 
y touch you her beautiful hair ? 


How dare you expose, O ye Roses ! 
Astivals, your charms to the view : 
In her all enjoyment reposes, 
But thousand thorns mantle round you. 
Poor flowers ! what error of duty, 
Ledyou your wan cheeks to display ? 
Spring immortal reviveth her beauty, 
You wither and die in a day. 


Her eyes in their languishing glances 

Shoot arrows of love and of grief; 
Hastthou, O Narcissus! such lances 2 

No! sullied and pale is thy leaf. 

Thon Pine! in the garden of nature, 

That wav’st with a motion so free, 

red with her elegant stature, 
ignity beameth in thee ? 

,dear! what soul-soothing pleasure 
| thou welcome, all others above ? 
t thou not— say— most sacredly 
re 
return of thy love? 






Come, source of my warmest emotion, 


sand nce to gladden my sight, 
end this wild war of emotion, 
none bright day at least of delight. 


ae 
i - 
ati 


ation of Mr. Waxpo.n’s Greek 
‘on the Tomb of TwEDDELL, in 
oe ary at Athens, quoted by Dr. 





















Bert 


sithot now that erst thy youthful hours 
on these shores pure Wisdom’s 


te rs 
e the: uses loved thy early worth— 
pst thou with the glorious of the 





"¢tomb thy dust alone is given, 
Hjoys the amplitude of heaven. 

‘Sad task to rear, thy dust above, 

tomb, memorial of our love ! 








And o’er the hallowed ashes of our friend, 

Friendship’s warm tear with Pity’s sigh to 
blend, 

And own with pride that whilst thy life com- 
bined 

The finest genius with the loveliest mind, 

No other Briton boasts a grave like thine, 

In heroes’ dust, andan ATHENIAN SHRINE! 

Ww. 





THE FLOWER OF YARE. 


The sun o’er yonder western hill 
Yet darts his slanting beam: 

That fondly ling’ring trembles still 
Upon thy placid stream. 

So mild, so lovely, so serene, 
So calmly sweet the eve, 

The sun would wait to gild the scene, 
As loth its charms to leave. 


Along thy meads the cattle stray, 
The swallows skim thy breast, 

The songsters ofthe grove delay 
The wonted hour of rest. 


On either side the rising land 
With towering wood is crown’d; 

And Ceres strews with lib’ral hand 
Her golden treasures round. 


And many a flow’ret gay and fair 
Upon thy margin blows ; 


_ An on thy bosem, lovely Yare, 


The water-lily blows. 


But O, there blooms a flower beside 
Thy banks, meandering Yare, 

Above all other flowers the pride, 
Tho’ all thy flowers are fair. 


Her gentle form and easy grace, . 
The slender reed etitvie 3 5 
And the soft beauties of her face 
Would shame the rose’s die. 
Oft hast thou seen my Delia 
Stray where thy waters wind ; 
Serene as is the evening sky, 
So tranquil is her mind. 
And to my heart her parting smile 
Is like the sun’s last beam ; 
That as it leaves thee sheds awhile 
A gladness in thy stream. 
And O! the voice of her I Jove, 
Is sweeter far to me, 


Than the soft music of the grove 
Tho’ wild its melody. 


sil 
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Were I the stream she stray'd beside, 
I'd swell, her foot to lave ; ' 
And fondly bear with conscious pride, 

Her image in my wave. 


Were | a flower in yonder walk 
I'd rise above the rest ; 

That she might pluck me from my stalk, 
To place me on her breast. 

Were I a bird in yonder grove, 
Where oft she loves to stray ; 

I'd tell the sorrows of my love, 
In many a plaintive lay. 

Were I a breeze, with every sweet 
The valley yields, I’d fly 

And fan her mid’st the noontide heat, 
With many a fragrant sigh. 

Flow then sweet river, flow with pride, 
There's not a flower so fair, 

As she, the flower that blooms beside 


The banks of lovely Yare! 
R. Prigsr. 





On seeing a Man of Business writing ona 


Sunday. 
’Tis at his —— I the man behold, 
The desk ’s his 





STANZAS, 
O stay, ye moments, linger yet, 
For, ah! too swift ye  & 
The hour that brings me keen regret 
Already is too nigh. 
The fleeting joys that wing your speed 
But bring that hour more near ; ‘ 
The hours of bliss are short indeed, 
Yet, O, how sweetly dear. 


Why are these scenes so gay and fair, 
And why so pleasing grown? 

They've gain’d, since Delia came here, 
A charm before unknown. 


The birds more sweetly seem to sing, 
The streams more gently flow ; 

The blooming flowers more gaily spring, 
The winds more sofuly blow. 


But, ah! her presence soon will cheer 
These happy scenes no more ; 
While I am left © wander here 
More wretched than before. 


Another soon that smile may share, 
For which I vainly sigh ; 

And gaze upon that face so fair, 
And meet that sparkling eye. 

And she, alas! may soon forget 
The j res we have known ; 

Or think, without one fond regret, 
On days for ever flown. 

Then stay, ye moments, lin 

rin aa aa La rege 

me 
Already is too nigh. 
R. Patssr. 


Original und Select Poetry. 


ar, and his God is gold. 
R. Prizst. 
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STANZAS. 
Her sigh was pure as the morning air, 
And breathed from lips so fresh, so fair, 
It was like the gentle gale that blows, 
Loaded with sweets from the fragrant rose. 
Her ——s eye might seem to the viey 
Like the spangled sloe that’s wet with dew; 
So bright, yet so mildly did it shine, 
It seem’d to be lit by a ray divine. 
Her voice stole over the charmed ear, 
Like music soft on the waters clear; 


And whene’er her tongue the silence broke, - 


Elisten’d, and thought that an angel spoke, 


But, ah! I mark not the rising sigh, 

I meet not the glance of her beaming eye, 
I hear not the sound of her heavenly voice, 
That made the chords of my soul rejoice. 


How wearily dull the moments move, 

When sever'’d from all that on earth we 
love ; 

When pleasure has lost the power to please, 

And rest no longer affords us ease. 


The smile of mirth does but mock my woe, 
That silently as the stream would flow; 
It is like the lightening’s transient blaze, 
That over the gloomy water plays. 


The notes of sorrow subdue my soul, 

And make the tide of my anguish roll 

Like the swollen flood, whose gathering 
force 

Is swell’d by the streams that feed its course. 


For,ah! I mark not the rising sigh, 

I meet not the glance of her beaming eye, 

I hear not the sound of her heavenly voice, 

That made the chords of my soul rejoice. 
R. Priest. 





EPIPRAMS. 
You censure all, because all censure you: 
But what adi say, is generally true. 
Simon is vain—perhaps he boasts of wit, 
Of classic learning, or of talents rare; 
Has gain’d high honour by deserving it: 
No—Simon has five thousand pounds a 
year. 


You free us all from Love’s alarms— 
You’re fair we will allow it ; 

But we forget that you have charms, 
When you appear to know it. 


Although Belinda’s witching charms 
Might fire each manly breast, 

She takes a creature to her arms 
Too puny to be blest. 


Woman, the last, but richest gift of Hea”, 
T” increase the value of the rest was give): 
Her smile enhances every good we share— 
Her kindness softens every ill we bear: 
Without fair woman man no bliss woo! 


know ; 
And with her he but scarcely tastes of ¥"* 
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: he dashes when he is abroad ; 
nr ony his equipage are smart and fine: 
Why 80?—he stints the comforts of his 
board 
Phat pride may dress, though hunger 

does riot dine. 


He strives at wit; and the conceited ealf 
jshappy when he makes the party laugh :-— 
This vain conceit his ignorance betrays ; 
They laugh at hem, and not at what he 


s. 
7 R. PRIEST. 





ROMAN SORROW. | 
4s the victor return’d from the battle field 


ry 
His Bunker's loud welcome rewarded his 
toils ; 
Round” his "temples she twined her green 
garland of glory, 
And ber smile and her safety outweigh’d all 
his spoils. 
And when with the dead his great ashes wére 
blended, 
No largess was needed to bribe her to 


mourn : am Tike 
Unbought, she her hero’s uneral at- 
tended 


And her holiest tear-drops were closed in 
his urn. 
The shouters are hush’d, and the amaranth 
is faded, 
The trunk and its trophy have moul- 
me der’d away : 
pageant is past that so proudly pa- 
+» Taded— 


But the tear still unperished is found with 





his clay. J.R. F. 
TO ——. 
Whett the bloom on thy cheek shail have 
_ faded away, 


When thine eye shall be closed in the 


tif "<9 
Thou shalt live in my heart like the last 
of day, 
That purples with twilight the wave. 
And if souls are allow’d in a happier sphere 


rom o’er the spirits they love, . 
Be . the friend that thou wert 
F to me here, 
Be my guide—my protector above. 

‘hou must die, and the cold earth will 


I shall ever adore ; 






‘Virtue as thine to deplore. 

+ When I gaze in the stillness of night 
se orbs that bespangle the sky, 

mk there thou dwellest an angel of 


thy sorrower’s sigh. 
7 LY Mae.—No. 6Y, 


1619. Original and Select Poetry. 


It wilt sooth me to feel, though a wilderness 
grows, 
This lone world all unpeopled for me; 
That, though drooping and withering, there 
still is one rose 
In this wilderness blossoms for thee. 
Though it will not be thine its last blushes 
to greet, 
To weep o’er its bloom to decay ; 
If worthy such bliss, in a world we shall 
méet ; 
Where thou’lt chase every dew-drop ayes 





EXTRACTS FROM A. 
‘‘ TALES AND HISTORIC SCENES, IN VERSE.’ 


ITALIAN SCENERY. 
°Tis morn, and Nature’s richest dyes 

Are floating o'er Italian skies ; 

Tints of transparent lustre shine 

Along the snow-clad Apennine ; 

The clouds have left Soracte’s height, 

And yellow Tiber winds inlight, — 
Where tombs and fallen fanes have strew’d 
The wide Campagna’s solitude. 

°Tis sad amidst that scene to trace 

Those relics of a vanish'd race ; 

Yet o’er the ravaged path of time, 

Such glory sheds that brilliant clime, 
Where nature still, though empires fall, 
Holds her triumphant festival ; 

E’en Desolation wears a smile, 

Where skies and sunbeams laugh the while ; 
And Heaven’s own light, Earth’s richest 

bloom 

Array the ruin and the tomb. 

But she, who from yon convent tower 
Breathes the pure freshness of the hoar ; 
She, whose rich flow of raven hair 

Streams wildly on the morning air; 

Heeds not how fair the scene below, 

Robed in Italia’s brightest glow. 

Though throned midst Latinm’s classic 

ains, 

Th’ PR nar City’s towers and fanes, 

And they, the Pleiades of earth, 

The seven proud hills of Empire’s birth, 
Lie spread beneath : not now her glance 
Roves o’er that vast sublime expanse ; 
Inspired, and bright with hope, ’tis thrown 
On Adrian’s massy tomb alone ; 
There, from the storm, when Freedom fled, 
His faithful few Crescentius led. 

SPANISH SCENERY. 

The sun declines—upon Nevada’s height, 
There dwells a mellow’d flush of rosy light ; 
Each soaring pinnacle of mountain snow, 
Smiles in the richness of that parting glow, 
And Darro’s wave reflects each passing dye 
That melts and mingles in th’ empurpled sky. 
Fragrance, exhaled from rose and citron 

bower, 
Blends with the dewy freshness of the hour : 
Hush’d be the winds, and Nature seems to 
s 


eep 
In light and stillness ; wood, and tower, afd - 


steep, 
Vou. XH, 258 é 
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Are dyed with tints of glory, only given 
To the rich evening of a southern heaven ; 
Tints of the sun, whose bright farewell is 
fraught 
With all that art hath dreamt, but never 
caught. 
—Yes, nature sleeps ; but not with her at 
rest 
The fiery passions of the human breast. 
CLEOPATRA. 
But thou, enchantress-queen! whose love 
hath made 
His desolation—thou art by his side, 
In all thy sovereignty of charms array’d, 
To meet the storm with still uaconquer'd 
pride. 
Imperial being! e’en though many a stain 
f error be upon thee, there is power 
In thy commanding nature, which shall reign 
Oe’r the stern genius of misfortune’s hour ; 
And the dark beauty of thy troubled eye 
E’en now is all illumed with wild sublimity. 


Thine aspect, all impassion’d, wears a light 
Inspiring and inspired—thy cheek a die, 


Gothic Architecture. 


(Oct. j, 


Which rises not from joy, but yet is bright 
With the deep glow of feverish energy, 
Proud siren of the Nile! thy glance , 

fraught 
With an immortal fire—in every beam 
It darts, there kindles some heroic thought, 
But wild and awful as a sybil’s dream; 
For thou with death hast communed, jy 
attain 
Dread knowledge of the pangs that ransoi, 
from the chain. 


And the stern courage by such musings lent 
Daughter of Afric ! o’er thy beauties throvs 
The grandeur of a regal spirit, blent 
With all the majesty of mighty woes! 
While he, so fondly, fatally adored, 
Thy fallen Roman, gazes on thee yet, 
Till scarce the soul, that once ‘exultin; 
soar’d, 
Can deem the day-star of its glory set; 
Scarce his charm’d heart believes that power 
can be 
In sovereign fate, o’er him, thus fondly loved 
by thee. 








THE CABINET. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the con- 
temptuous manner in which some writers 
have treated the notion, that this style 
of building ‘owes its origin to the venera- 
tion in which gre were held among 
the people of the East, I am still of opi- 
nion that the pillars and arched roofs of 
our ancient churches bear so exact a 
resemblance to the trees and overhanging 
branches of a regular plantation, laid out 
into shady walks, as to be more than 
fanciful. It strikes me foreibly, that the 
idea of this construction was taken from 
that wonder of the vegetable creation, 
the Banian tree, which— 

Spreads her arms 
Branching so bread and long, that in the 


und 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters 
Tow 
About the mother tree, a pillar’'d shade 
High overarch’d, and echoing walks be- 
tween. 

Such is the description given of the 
trée by Milton,-who evidently copied 
it from old Gerard, the botanist. Though 
our acquaintance with India has been 

igiously increased since his time, I 

ow not that ty dom. could well be 

added to render his account more pic- 
turesque. 

“The ends of the branches of the 
arched Indian fig-tree,” as he calls it, 
“hang downe and touch the ground 
where they take roote, and growe in such 
sort that those twigs become great trees ; 





and these being: growne up unto tls 
like greatnesse doe cast their branches or 
twiggy tendrils into the earth, where 
they likewise take hold and roote; by 
meanes whereof it cometh to passe, that 
of one tree is made a great wood, or 
desart of trees, which the Indians do use 
for coverture against the extreme heats 
of the sun. Some likewise use them for 
leasure, cutting down by a direct linea 
ong walke, or as it were, a vault throug) 
the thickest part, from which also they 
cut certains Wooé-bilee or windowes i1 
some places to the end, to receive there- 
by the fresh coole aire, that entereti 
thereat, as also for light that they may 
sée their cattell that feed thereby ; from 
which vault or close walke doth re 
bound an admirable echo or answering 
voice.” 
E ISAAC CASAUBON. 

Every reader knows that this pre- 
found scholar and elegant critic lett 
France on account of his religion, and 
settled in England under the protection 
of James I., who gave him a prebendil 
stall in the church of Canterbury, whic) 
he enjoyed to his death, in 1614. Ce 
saubon was, like Erasmus, Cassander, 
and Grotius, a man of moderation an! 


liberal ideas in religion, but none, exceft 
magots, ever op $73 him of apostacy 
e author of the life of Bishop Abbo: 


however, in the lastedition of the Gene 


Biographical Dictionary, in 31 vol. hes 
roundly® asserted- that Isaac Casaubos 
_ was thé writer of 2 book entitled “ Ape 
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gia Andrew Eudemar Johannis, Je- 
| ro Henrico Garnetto Jesuite,” 
i js it possible that Casaubon 
have been so infatuated and un- 

‘as to become the apologist of a 
sopvieted traitor, who was executed at 
Tyburn for being engaged in the con- 

iracy to destroy the King, Lords, and 
(amene at one sudden blow? Had 
this very learned foreigner been dis- 

to change his religion, he would 
oq ee far higher honors and 
emoluments in his own country than 
uy which he met within England. But 
afer all, a particular vindication of Ca- 
gubon is rendered unnecessary, by the 
fact, that instead of being the author of 
the “Apology for Garnet, the Jesuit ;” 
he actually ae an pas ad “ee in his 
Bpistles printed at London the year 
before his death. 

So much for biographical accuracy, in 
syoluminous and expensive werk, which 
is considered as a standard of reference. 
Inadvertent blunders and errors in minor 
things may be excused, but unfounded 
wertions totally unsupported by autho- 
rity, and injurious to the moral cha- 
raecter of the illustrious dead, are dis- 

to the editors and compilers, 


whoever they may happen to be. 


sult 
410. 
could 


DREAMS. 


) 

: Mach has been written to explain the 
BB subject of dreaming, and even theories 
have been published to account for all 
BM theconcatenations which pass before the 
mind when the senses are locked up in 
. The general conclusion among 
icians, whether materialists or 
is, that these phenomena 
from the animal spirits, and 
we the images of former impressions. 
ton the sensory. All this is very in- 
and may pass well enough with 
sophers ; but, after all, men of plain 
ease will find a difficulty in solving, by 
the doctrine of mental combination many 
ange coincidences which they have 
perienced between their sleeping 
wights and waking moments. What, 
W mstance, are we to think of the 
US dream and the fulfilment of it 
at Rappened to the learned Peiresk, 
ed by himself to Gassendus, who 
the life of his friend, with 

rks, as follows :— 
eturn, anno 1610, in the begin- 
i May, from Montpelier to Nismes, 
a his company one James Ranier, 
ix, who was wont to lodge 


‘ame chamber with hin, and now 
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did so in an inn on the road. As Peiresk 
slept, Ranier observed he muttered some- 
what to himself in an unusual manner, 
whereupon Ranier awoke him, and asked 
him what was the matter. ‘ Qh!" said 
he, “from what a pleasant and grateful 
dream have you roused me!” Ranier 
asked him what it was? “I was dream- 
ing,” said he, “ that l was at Nismes, 
and that a goldsmith offered me a golden 
medal of Julius ‘Cesar for four crowns, 
and I was paying him the money for it, 
when upon your unseasonable .waking 
me, both goldsmith and medal vanished:” 
After this they went on to Nismes, and 
being there, Peiresk took a turn in the 
city till dinner was ready, and by a won- 
derful chance he happened on a gold- 
smith’s shop, and asking the goldsmith 
whether he had any rarity to shew him, 
he told him he had a Julius Cesar of 
gold. Peiresk asked the price, and was 
answered four crowns, which he present- 
ly paid him, and taking the medal, by an 
admirable hit of fortune, fulfilled his 
dream. It may be said admirable, for 
he might easily have thought of Nismes, 
where he was to be the next morning ; 
he might have thought of that coin of 
Julius Cesar, which he had often wished 
for; he might have thought of finding it 
in that city, where there were so many 
remains of Roman antiquities: he might 
have thought of a goldsmith’s, to which 
sort of persons such things found are 
commonly carried: he mgs have thought 
of a small price, at which goldsmith’s 
rather value these things, than antiqua- 
ries: he might have thought of four 
crowns, with which moderate price a 
goldsmith’ might be content. In short, 
a goldsmith, and that at Nismes, might 
have-a medal-of that price, but it is alto- 
gether wonderful that all these things 
should have concurred, and the event 


answer the dream. Nevertheless (says . 


Gassendus) Peiresk was not the man, 
who, for all this, thought the cause of 
the dream preternatural, as haply he 
might have done, if the like dream had 
eften happened; but as he knew the 
sports of chance, he only aecounted this 
among those which by their rareness are 
wont to create a stupor in the vulgar.” 

It must be confessed that the French 
philosophers had a short way of deter- 
mining this knotty question, though few 
reflecting minds, I apprehend, will be dis- 
posed to abide by such an arbitrary deci- 
sion, where the concurrence of circum- 
stantes in the dream and event corre- 
sponded so exactly in every article, as to 
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confound all that can be alleged in favour 
of blind chance. 
A LEARNED COMMENTARY. 


In the great rebellion, the memorable 
Assembly of Divines at Westminster, 
among their Jabours for edifying the 

ople, published “ Annotations on the 
Bible,” of which erudite performance 
the following is a specimen : 

Genesis xxvii. 9. “Go now to the 
flock, and fetch me from thence two 
good kids of the goats; and I will make 
them savoury meat for thy father, such 
as he loveth.’ Upon this simple com- 
mand of Rebekah, the learned commen- 
tators observe, “Two kids seem too 
much for one dish of meat for an old man, 
but out of both he might take the choicest 
parts, to make it dainty, and the juice of 
the rest might serve for sauce, or for the 
rest of the family which was not small !” 


HONORARY DEGREES. 


When Dr. Thomas Amory of London, 
and Dr. William Harris of Honiton, 
were honoured with a doctor's diploma 
by one of the Scotch universities, though 
the latter, by-the-bye, was paid for at 
the expense of the eccentric Thomas 
Hollis, Amory wrote the foullowing 
congratulatory letter to his brother doc- 
tor : 

Since dunces now are doctors made, 

As well as men of skill, 

What does the title signify >— 

I'll tell thee honest Will. 


The same as trappings toa horse, 
Which, be he fleet or jade, 

Not for his own but rider's sake 
So wond’rous fine is made. 







1. The Life of Lord William Russell ; 
with some Account of the Times in which 
he Lived. By Lord Jonn Russe ut. 
4to. pp. 329. 

2. Some Account of the Life of Rachael 
Wrottesley Lady Russell; followed 
a series of Letters from Lady Russell 
to her Husband, Lord William Rus- 
sell, §c. &c. By the Editor of Ma- 
dame du Deffand’s Letters. 4to. pp. 


THESE two volumes are so intimately 
connected, that we are sorry they should 
have been published separately, and for 
this reason, because the epistolary con- 
tents of the one would have enlivened and 
illustrated the narratory part of the other. 
In their detached state, both memoirs are 
extremely meagre, and exhibit little that 


The Life of Lord William Russell, §c. 
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So when our universities 
Doctorial honours give, 

Tis not our merit to declare, 

But their prerogative. 
TARTARIAN LIBERALITY. 

A poet, whose name was Delah, at. 
tracted by the fame of Ogtai Khan's 
munificence, undertook a journey on 
foot from the remotest part of Tartary 
to the seat of government, in order to 
implore the royal bounty, he being then 
incapable of discharging a debt of five 
hundred bulisches, which embarrassment 
prevented him from pursuing his studies, 
After some difficulty he gained access to 
the Khan, who entered into conversation 
with him, and ordered him doub!e the 
sum which he solicited. The prime mi- 
nister remonstrated with his master upon 
this profuse grant, which he said was 
extravagant. ‘“ Have you not heard,” 
replied the prince, “that the poor man 
has travelled over mountains, deserts, 
and rivers, merely on the reliance which 
he has had upon our generosity, and 
should we send him back with no more 
than what will barely pay his debts, by 
what means will he support himse!f on 
the journey ?” The vizier, still unmoved, 
said, “ But your majesty has not been 
informed that this man has had the au- 
dacity to write a satire against me, for 
having denied him an audience on 80 in- 
pertinent a business?” “ Is it so?” an- 
swered Ogtai, “ then you shall give him 
another thousand, that he may have to 
say when he goes home, there is one 
monarch in the world who knows how to 
punish a minister for blocking up access 
to his throne.” 





CRITICAL REMARKS ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


can be called new. That of Lady Rus 
sell is by far the most readable of the 
two; though even this might have been 
rendered much more so, by an incorpe 
ration of the letters with the story.— 
Scarcely any thing is said of the early 
life of lord Russell; and his biographer 
cannot even speak with certainty of the 
place or manner of his education. This 
is a point, however, very easily cleare 

up, for it is certain that his lordship ¥ 
brought up in a course of private tuituon 
at. home, under a presbyterian minister, 
till he removed with his brother to (aa 
bridge. A letter from this domestic tute 
Mr. John Thornton, written to his pup" 
abroad is here given; and in Calamy' 
“ Account of Ministers ejected for No™ 
conformity,” (p. 94,) it is said, that “! 
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gaschaplain to the earl (afterwards duke) 
yom some years before the restor- 
tion of King Charles the Second, and 
qued in that station during the good 

od duke’s life ; and for some time after he 
ved with the Lady Rachael Russell: but 
‘ar outlived his sight at length retired, 
and lived privately with afriend. He was 
wutor to the young Duke of Bedford, 
who succeeded his grandfather in his 
and estate, and read mathematics 

tp the noble lord his father, who died a 
for the liberty of his country, and 

ook great care in educating him and his 
two sisters in piety and useful know- 


. the Restoration, Lord William, 
then Mr. Russell, was elected into Par- 
lament for T'avistock ; and we are told, 
that notwithstanding the strictness of his 
education, the gaiety of the court drew 
him into some irregularities which in- 
volved him in duels, in one of which he 
to have been severely wounded. 

In 1669, being then thirty years of age, 
he married Lady Rachael, the second 
r and coheiress of Wrottesley, 

of Southampton, and widow of Lord 
Vaughan, the eldest son of Lord Car- 


“tt the felicity of this union, the fol- 
lowing letter, written by the lady to her 
husband four years afterwards, displays 


a beantiful picture :— 


“If I were more fortunate in my expression, 
Icould doe myselfe more right when I would 
own to my dearest Mr. Russell what real and 
xt happynesse I enjoy from that kind- 
nese he allows me every day to receive new 
narks of, such as, in spight of the knowledge 
Thave of my owne wants, wil not sufer me 
mistrust I want his love, though I doe to 
wertit so desirable a blessing: but, my best 
that know so well how to love, and 

oblige, make my felicity intire, by believ- 
tg my harte possest with all the gratitude, 
our passionate affection to your 
80M any Creature is capable of, or can be 
ged tO; and y* granted, what have I 
as but a continuance (if God see fit) of 
* present enjoyments, if not, a submis- 
wenout a murmur to his most wise dis- 
and unerring providence, having 
ul harte for the yeares I have been 
rerecty contented in. He knows best 
f we have had enough here: what I 
beg from his mercy is, that 
* Roll soe as, which ever goes first, 
+ May not sorrow as for on [one] 
ave no hope; then let us chearfully 

t ther to a good old age, if 
§ nc bt but he wil support his 

# Under what trials he wil inflict upon 












mes, y' we may not be surprised above 


= are necessary meditations . 
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our strength by a sudden accident, being un- 
prepared. Excuse me if I dwell to long 
upon it, ’tis from my opinion that if wee 
can be prepared for al conditions, we can 
with the greater tranquillity inioy the pre- 
sent, which I hope will be long, tho’ when 
we change “twill be for the better, I trust, 
through y® merit of Christ. Let us dayly 
pray it may be so, and then admit of no 
fears. Death is the extremest evil against 
nature it is true; let us overcome the immo- 
derate fear of it, either to our friend or selfe, 
and then what light hearts may we live with. 
But I am immoderate in my length of this 
discourse, and consider yjs is to be a letter to 
take myself ofe and alter the subject.” 

The biographer of Lord Russell now 
enters into a survey of the timesin which 
his ancestors lived, beginning with the 
Restoration, upon the management of 
which he bestows the same reflections 
that Mr. Fox and many other writers 
have done before him. 

“ The artifices of Monk, and their own 
tumultuous joy,” says his lordship, “ unfor- 
tunately hindered the nation from listening 
to those who advised them to secure the 
rights for which so much blood had been 
shed.” 

This hackneyed remark we should have 
passed over in silence, were it not for the 
injury which it does to the memory of an 
illustrious character, and the unaccount- 
able ignorance which it discovers of the 
true principles of the constitution. Had 
Monk imposed terms upon the King, he 
would have assumed an authority which 
did not belong to him; and for which he 
would have merited impeachment. The 
path of duty before him was plain in it- 
self; but it was nevertheless difficult, on 
account of the powerful factions with 
whom he had to contend. In this ex- 
igency the voice of the people called 
loudly for a free parliament, as the con- 
stitutional organ to settle the affairs of a 
distracted nation. With that rational de- 
mand Monk having complied, he very- 
wisely, as well as modestly, left the whole 
arrangement of the Restoration in the 
hands of the great council of the king- 
dom, to whom it properly belonged.— 
Nor did the Parliament act unadvisedly 
in re-establishing the monarchy without 
new conditions, for if they had imposed 
such, the constitution would not have 
been restored, but supplanted by some- 
thing essentially different, and radically 
new, consisting of an elective sovereign- 
ty dependent upon an absolute aristo- 
cracy. Monk and the Parliament might 
easily, perhaps, have effected such an ob- 
ject; but in so doing they would only 

ave substituted one evil for another, by 
setting a precedent for perpetual revolu- 
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tions, which would have ended in an un- 
limited monarchy. On the proposed 
principle of recalling Charles Stuart, not 
to an hereditary throne, but to one fram- 
ed and new-modelled by the existing 
council of state, in conjunction with a 
military chief, this very chief himself 
might, to all intents and purposes, have 
taken the crown and been proclaimed 
the rightful sovereign of these realms, 
with the stile and title of George the 
First. But that prudent general, and 
the great men with whom he acted, 
adopted a course more patriotic than the 
one which the little policy of their re- 
vilers would have pointed out. Instead 
of laying down new foundations, they 
took care to secure the old; and by thus 
having recourse to the ancient Jand- 
marks of the constitution, they provided 
for every future emergency, as proved to 
be the case most remarkably at the Re- 
volution, when the convention Parlia- 
ment had no other grounds to go upon 
than what had been so wisely fixed 
at the Restoration. 

The bad return made by the King for 
the affectionate loyalty of his people, has 
nothing to do with the question. It was 
not the restoration of the man, but the 
monarchy, that rendered this a national 
blessing: and, however profligate the 
King might be, there was this consolation 
with it, that he was mortal while the 
other was perpetual. We have deemed 
it necessary to dwell upon this topic, be- 
cause it is, in fact, a most important con- 
sideration, and shews how little they 
have studied the principles of the consti- 
tution, who make the loudest pretensions 
to — 

The character of Charles the Second is 
a fairly drawn by the biographer of 

sord Russell, nor have we much objec- 
tion to the at history of that reign. 
But the following remark in regard to 
the causes of the conversion of James 
Duke of York, is extremely inconsider- 
ate and unjust :— 

** His opinions, formed from books, were 
confirmed by experience. He observed, 
when at Paris, that the English Catholics 
were generally royalists, whilst the Protest- 
ants were friends of Cromwell.” 

So far is this from being true, that no 
fact is more certain than that the Eng- 
lish Protestants who resided in France 
during the usurpation were decided 
royalists, and the bitterest enemies to 
a tf E oe i references are 

agle by the bi to Evelyn's Diary 
and Correspontonce, this saindotands re- 
fiection upon the suffering members of 
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the church of England is inexcusabj.. de 
since that valuable publication alone fy. re 
nishes a complete refutation of the yp. aid 
qualified assertion. That both Charley | 
and James were desirens of bringiye * 
about a change of religion and govern. the 
ment, is here roundly averred ; but no Fral 
additional light is introduced to clear up Rus 
the doubts which still involve the posi. ber 
tion, as far at least as affects the former sfc 
of these imprudent sovereigns. That n0W 
Charles entered into a secret treaty with all th 


the French monarch, in which religion Of 





was made a conditional article, is now minu 
certain; but that either of the contract. fctiti 
ing parties really entertained any ¢.- or in 
rious ideas of carrying that point into Wet 
effect is more than questionable. This mane 
treaty is here considered as forming the the ct 
justificatory plea for the conduct of Lord the ve 
Russell and his friends, in the part which Lord 

they took against the court, and which have | 
ended at last in the melancholy death of rring 
his lordship upon a scaffold. Now what wnter 
renders this plea inadmissible is the fact, nish 
that neither Lord Russell nor any of his eases ¢ 
party could have been acquainted with he sho 
the existence of any such treaty at all. amen 
They might have inferred that some the m 
dangerous design was going on against ungue 
the established religion and the liberties yay, 
of the people, but they had not that party 
evidence to warrant coercive measures, the mil 
which a knowledge of this treaty would not be 
have supplied. As to Charles, there can cruel, 

be no doubt but that his sole object in The 
forming intrigues with France, was to oblem 
obtain money for the gratification of his the san 
pleasures. It will be difficult, however, historia 
to vindicate the patriots of that day for vat wr 
their strange conduct in forming counter- in it 
intrigues with the enemies of their coun- M 





try. The author of this memoir lia 
laboured at the task with considerable 
energy; but the knot, after all his efforts, 
only becomes the harder, though we 
cheerfully accede to all that he has 
said on the purity of his ancestor's mo 
tives. An attempt is also made to It 
duce the belief that Barillon, the French 

ent, pocketed the money, alleged by 
him to have been paid to the leading 
English patriots ; but it is too subtle t 
pass; for the ministers of Louis XIV. 
were not such simpletons as to be 
easily outwitted; and besides, it is 20! 
credible that they would have made these 
large remittances without previous ¢™ 
uiry into the disposition of the party 
or whom they were intended. Such i 
deception might have been successfully 
prantined by the representative of a bat- 


us court, but it was of too hazaso 
















































jesription to be adopted by any man 
‘ n sense, nr had a superior 
nind like that of Colbert to impose 
upan. The noble author is indeed ready 
admit that some of the members of 
the opposition received money from 
France, but he is unwilling to allow that 
Russell or Sidney were among the num- 
ier, The charge, however, as far as 
fects Sidney is decisive, and there is 
soway of clearing him without clearing 
all the rest. 

Of the famous exclusion bill, a very 
ninute history is given, as also of the 
fcitiots Popish plot, but nothing new 
or interesting is said upon either subject. 
We were much pleased with the liberal 
manner in which the writer speaks of 
the conduct of his noble relative towards 
thevenerable Lord Stafford, upon whom 
lord Russell, with a severity hardly to 
have been expected, was desirous of car- 
rying into execution that part of the 
watence which inflicted the savage pu- 
sishment of drawing and quartering in 
ases of treason, little thinking how soon 
he should be himself in the same predi- 
ament. We say not this to reflect on 
the memory of a good man, for such 
unquestionably Lord Russell was, but 
sa warning against the indulgence of a 

irit, which tends to inflame even 
Aa mildest tempers, and to render them 
pe bafely intolerant, but sometimes 

The conspiracy for which this amiable 
tobleman suffered, remains involved in 
the same cloud of mystery that all our 
historians have left it; nor does the pre- 
wut writer make any other effort to ex- 
fait than by quoting a long passage 

Mr. Fox, and by endeavouring to 
tieredit the evidence, particularly that 
Lord Howard, whose character, cer- 
was none of the best. For our 
it “ob plain, that there was a 
ep plot formed by Shaftesbury before 
his ight, and that it was afterwards 
tried On by his adherents, though what 
"is its precise nature cannot now be 

tr - That something was in- 
fin the way of coercion upon the 

l for the removal of his brother, 
Y obvious from the language of 
ll himself, and‘ his firmness 
um Jast'in refusing to acknowledge 
por Of such a proceeding. His 
oP, though he Aes an oN 
~. — Fedeilion, persisted in justifyin, 

®. But how the euihed evil 

Avoided after laying a yolent 
the royal person, either 
F to his mind, or was thought 
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unworthy of consideration. Admitting, 
however, the right of resistance to the 
crown, will any one pretend that private 
persons associated for that purpose, may 
plan and carry into act the means of 
coercing the sovereign at their pleasure ? 
If so, then any club of disaffected men 
may, under the plea of redressing griev- 
ances, assume the whole legislative power 
into their hands, and when strong enough 
“bind their king in chains, and their 
nobles in fetters of iron.” 

We very readily allow, that the case 
of Lord Russell was grievously oppress- 
ive, and that his conviction was as much 
a disgrace to the court by which he was 
tried, as his execution was to that which 
he had so strenuously opposed. But in 
granting this, we do not join with the 
biographer of his lordship, in approving 
that loose undefined claim of the right of 
resistance, which would open endless 
sources of mischief, and destroy the 
foundations of all civil authority by ex- 
posing them to the inroads of any set of 
men who shall consider themselves en- 
titled to the privilege of calling their 
governors to account. 

The narrative of Lord Russell’s be- 
haviour in the tower, and on the scaffold, 
is such a touching picture, that we were 
strongly disposed to give it an entire 
place at the end of this article, till the 
length of it compelled us to lay a re~ 
straint upon our inclination; especially 
as we shall have occasion to revert again 
to the scene in our review of the memoir 
and correspondence of the hady Russell. 





Life of James Crichton, of Cluny, com- 
monly called the Admirable Crichton : 
with an Appendix of Original Papers. 

- By-Patrick Fraser TYTLeER, Esq. 
F.R.S.E. Advocate. 8vo. pp. 285. 


Dr. Johnson, in his caustic manner, 
has said that, “that Scotchman niust 
be a sturdy moralist who does not love 
Scotland better than truth.” The remark, 
to be sure, is severe enough in all con- 
science, and yet, when we see the’ eager- 
ness of our northern neighbours to pane- 
gyrize their country as superior to all 
others in the production of talent, we 
are almost inclined to think that, lowever 
cynical the assertion of our stern critic 
may appear, it is not altogether void of 
justice. The perfinacity with which the 
absurd claims of the fictitious Ossian are 
still defended, in opposition to good taste 
and common sense, is a striking proof 
that national prepossessions are almost 
the last follies that time and reason ean 
move. But,.as if one extravagant ro- 
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mance alone were not sufficient to be 
cherished with fond affection, for the 
honour of Scotland, we have now the 
preposterous character of Crichton, 
forced upon us with all the pomp of 
eulogy, and every legend of this phenix 
re-asserted in a formal biography as an 
article of indubitable verity from which 
no man is at liberty to dissent. For our 
parts, we would aslief read the history of 
Guy, Earl of Warwick, as that of the 
wonderful Crichton, and indeed, of the 
two, the former is by far the most edify- 
ing, since its close furnishes a tolerably 
good moral lesson, of which the other is 
destitute from beginning to end. 

Of the tes memoirs of Crichton, 
that by Urquhart is the most amusing, 
because it has all the air of an intended 
romance, and a highly finished one it is ; 
while the rest are comparatively dull and 
insipid, on account of the gravity in 
which they are composed. ‘That now 
before us is the very pink of solemn 
trifling in the labourer of biographical 
and genealogical disquisition. The tale 
of Crichtun has been so often told, and 
the particulars of it are so familiar to 
readers in general, that it would be a 
waste of paper and print to repeat what 
is commonly known. Mr. Tytler, how- 
ever, is of a different opinion, for he 
tells the same thing, and quotes the 
same authorities over and over again, 
with as much tediousness and circumlo- 
cution as if he were endeavouring to 
make out an obscure title before a jury. 

Our advocate is extremely severe upon 
Archbishop Usher, Kippis, and other 
literary men of eminence, whom he 
charges with ignorance, and wilful misre- 
presentation; but what will be thought 
of his own accuracy in the following 
passage, which concludes an account of 
one of Crichton’s mountebank exhibi- 
tions at Padua :— 

“ Not satisfied with this display of his 
talents in the severer subjects of philosophy 
and theology, Crichton next assumed a more 
playful tone: and, with much ingenuity, 
eoncluded (as if anxious to decline the en- 
comiams which were lavished upon him, 
and to reconcile his audience to their com- 
ante inferiority,) by declaiming upon 

happiness of ignorance on a subject 
somewhat similar to that which was after- 
wards to afford a field for the satire and 
pleasantry of the celebrated Erasmus !” 


Now Erasmus died four-and-twenty 
before Crichton was born: so 
the Encomium Marie, if it hada 
at all, could not be indebted 

rany of its ‘satire and pleasantry,” 
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to the admirable Scotchman’s praise of 
ignorance so politely delivered to jj, 
Italian admirers by way of consoling 
them for this exposure of their jp. 
feriority. 

We could extend this article to a cop. 
siderable length in the examination of 
the marvels told of Crichton; but 4 
we have no faith in any of them, anq 
are firmly satisfed that the adventurer 
of whom they are related was an egre. 
gious empiric, we shall proceed to the 
new evidence now brought forward jp 
support of his pretensions. 

After giving in detail, and with much 
amplification of phraseology, all that had 
before been recorded of Crichton, the ay. 
thor of this new life adduces with great 
exultation, what he calls “ a most curious 
piece of evidence ;’ being “a short bio. 
graphical and descriptive memoir, pub- 
lished at Venice in 1580, and containing 
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at once an accurate aud comprehensire his fip 
account of his very various endow. fe w2 
ments.” rr 

Of this extraordinary piece, which is by 
in Italian, the following is a trans rem 
lation. ba 

“ The Scotchman, whose name is James tpon tl 


Crichton, is a young man of twenty years of 
age upon the 15th of August last. He is 
distinguished by a birth-mark or mole 
beneath his right eye; he is master of ten 
languages ; these are Latin and Italian, in 
which he is excellently skilled; Greek, in 
which he has composed epigrams ; Hebrew, 
Chaldaic, Spanish, French, Flemish, Eng- 
lish, and Scotch ; and he is also acquainted 
with the German. He is deeply skilled in 
philosophy, in theology, and in astrology; 
in which science he holds all the calcula 
tions of the present day to be erroneous. 
On philosophical and theological questions, 
he has frequently disputed with very able 
men, to the astonishment of all who have 
heard him. He possesses a most thorough 
knowledge of the Cabala. His memory 
is so astonishing, that he knows not what 
it is to forget; and, whenever he has ome 
heard an oration, he is ready to recite 
again, word for word, as it was delivered. 
He possesses the talent of composing Lata 
verses upon any subject which 1s pre 
posed to him, and in every different kind of 
metre. Such is his memory, that eve 
though these verses have been extempor 
he will read them backwards, beginning 
from the last word in the verse. His or 
tions are unpremeditated and beautiful; 
he is also able to discourse upon poli 

questions with much solidity. In his pers 
he is extremely beautiful; his address * 
that of a finished gentleman, even © * 
eater and his manner, in heagiven 

most gracious which can be imas 
He is, in addition t this, a soldier * all 
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: soldato a tutta botta) and has, 
‘ rs sustained an honourable 
in the wars of France. He has 
itained to great excellence in the accom- 
plishments of leaping and dancing; and to 
jremarkable skill in the use of every sort 
of arms; of which he has already given 
proofs. He is a remarkable horseman, 
sod breaker of horses, and an admirable 
jouster (9% ore singolare). His ex- 
action is noble; indeed, by the mother’s 
sde, regal; for he is allied to the royal 
of the Stuarts. Upon the great 
of the procession of the Holy 
it, he has held disputations with the 
Greeks, which were received with the 
ighest applause ; and in these conferences 
has exhibited an incalculable mass of autho- 
ties, both from the Greek and Latin 
fuhers, and also from the decisions of the 
diferent councils. The same exuberance 
isshewn, when he discourses upon the sub- 
ects of philosophy or theology; in which 
fe has al Aristotle and the commentators at 
his finger ends (alle mani). St. Thomas 
wd Duns Scotus, with their different dis- 
iples, the Thomists and Scotists, he has 
by heart, and is ready to dispute in 
wramque partem; which talent he has 
-readyexhibited with the most distinguished 
scceas;and, indeed, such is his facility 
| tpon these subjects, that he has never dis- 
| ae oye upon matters which were pro- 
to him by others. 


“The doge and his consort were pleased 

ohearhim; and upon doing so, testified 
he utmost amazement. He also received 
i present from the hands of his Serene 
ess. Upon the whole, he isa wonder 
@ wonders; in so much so, that the pos- 
sion of such various and astonishing 
iS, united in a body so gracefully 
aed, and of so sanguine and amiable 
‘'mperament, has given rise to many 
‘Stange and chimerical conjectures. He 
#, at present, retired from town to a villa, 
be end two thousand conclusions, em- 
mang questions in all the different facul- 
“which he means, within the space of 
Se tmienths, to sustain and defend in Venice, 
“Mecaurch of St. John and St. Paul ;—~ 
t HB mg able to give his attention both to 
. By OM Studies, and to the wishes of those 
» ee who would eagerly devote the 
- ee day to hear him.”—To this docu- 
f lich seems to have been an hand- 
Baded a date in these words:— 
Venice, for the brothers, Dom. 
att, Guerra, 1580.” 


Poul, no doubt, the paper ori- 
Was, and it is as complete a puff 

mt was ever issued by Dr. 
eh or Dr. Solomon. The 
& calls it a curious evidence, 
a8 it as decisive of the merits of 
and so do we, for this plain 
at the entire article carries 
ALY Mage. —No. 69. 
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with it internal proofs of its having ori- 
ginated with the wonderful wonder him- 
self. The conclusion of the advertise- 
ment speaks of Crichton’s temporary 
retirement, and his motives for it, in 
terms which nobody else could have 
used; for how was any one, not in his 
confidence, or not writing under his im- 
mediate direction, able to tell his in- 
tentions ? 

We have in our possession a hand-bill 
very similar to this; it was published by 
the celebrated Foote, when he per- 
sonated a deaf and dumb fortune-teller 
at Dublin, and the advertisement issued 
by him for the purpose of exciting curio- 
sity is not a whit more extravagant than 
the lately discovered rhodomontade of 
the Admirable Crichton. 

To corroborate the testimony of this 
precious document, the biographer quotes 
a short account of Crichton taken by the 
Abbe Serassi, from a manuscript Vene- 
tian Chronicle, in the possession of the 
Abbe Giacomo Morelli: but if the 
reader will only compare this article with 
that which we have already given, he 
will see in a moment that the one is 
exactly taken from the other; so that 
the authority of the original being de- 
stroyed, that of the abridgement falls in 
course. 

The biographer of Crichton, not satis- 
fied with what Manutius and Scaliger 
have said of his favourite, has adduced 
the evidence of some obscure writers 
whose names were hardly ever known 
before even to the hunters after for- 
gotten books. Of such testimony, it 
would be trifling to take the least notice; 
but the following questions deserve 
more attention : 

“Why,” says the biographer, “ when 
the tide of time has wafted Crichton, 
with all his youthful honours, dowa to 
the present day, has it swept other ad- 
venturers, his contemporaries, into for- 
getfulness? Is it not the only natural 
explanation, that his was the celebrity 
founded upon true gehius; their's the 
eminence which hardly outlives its ex- 
hibition, his the steady ray of talent ; 
their’s the evanescent gleam of empi- 
ricism ?” All this is put in a flourishing 
tone of confidence; and if Crichton 
had really left behind him some sub- 
stantial proofs of “true genius,” and 
“‘ steady talent,” we should have readily 
paid the required homage. But we 
demand these proofs, for as to the 

tical effusions of which so much 

ast has been made, they are beneath 
criticism, and things of far superior 
Vor, XII. 2 T 
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merit appear every day in all our 
public schools. If we take the in- 
estimable hand-bill as an authentic eata- 
logue of Crichton’s qualifications, we 
shall find that some of them he could 
not possess, and that others were of the 
most contemptible description. Thus, 
it is said, that “he had all Aristotle and 
his commentators at his fingers’ ends ;” 
which no modest man could ever pretend 
to, even if he had devoted himself to 
the study of that philosopher, and his 
Arabian expounders for as many years 
as Crichton lived. The same observation 
will apply to what is asserted of Crich- 
ton's profound knowledge of the Cabala, 
of which as having formerly looked a 
little into that chaos ourselves, we shall 
only say, credat Judeus Apella! and 
as to the nonsense about Crichton’s de- 
tection of the errors in astrology, we 
shall leave such honour unquestioned, 
for a very simple reason, that we do not 
understand what it means. 

That Crichton was the subject of 
much talk in Italy, there can be no doubt, 
and that he had his wonderers is equally 
certain: but our scepticism as to the 
solidity of his learning, or the brilliancy 
of his genius, is grounded upon this, that 
his conduct, even by the account of his 
panegyrists, was that of an insufferable 
coxcomb, and farther that, with the ex- 
ception of Aldus Manutius, none of his 
literary contemporaries thought it worth 
while to cultivate his acquaintance, or to 
celebrate his uncommon. attainments. 
Much stress is laid upon the importance 
of the testimony of Aldus, but with us 
it goes for little, when we consider the 
readiness of this learned printer to be 
lavish in his praises ; and how highly he 
has spoken of otherpersons whose names, 
but fo: his friendly memorial, would 
have died with them. 

It is a gravelling objection to this ro- 
mantic history, that the very name of 
Crichton should have been passed over 
in silence, not only by all English writers 
of any eminence at and near that period, 
but even by his own countrymen. 
Among other elegant scholars, who re- 
sided long in Italy, and particularly Ve- 
nice, Henry Wotton may be mentioned, 
and yet, notwithstanding his known in- 
quisitiveness into literary history and 
correspondence with James VI. before 
that monarch’s accession to the throne 
of England, we do not find in his letters 
the slightest allusion to this wonderful 
phenomenon. Here we close the sub- 
ject, though much more might be added, 
if it were worth while to pursue-an 
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inquiry from which nothing can jy, 


























gathered either for entertainment 9; | 
edification. ull 
The Life of the Right Honourable John a 

Philpot Curran, &c. by his Son Wy. Bo 

Henry CurRRAN, Barrister at Ley dre 

2 vols. Svo. pp. 980. London, 1819, deb 

Although the death of such a man as cal. 
Mr. Curran is generally followed by , pro 
series of panegyric, detached facts jj)ys. and 
trating his life, and some occasional Dul 
anecdotes of his character, yet the na. 1768 
tion, upon which his talents shed a ls. cal s 
tre, expects, and her literary annals re. orde 
quire, that a regular biography should tend 
record the incidents of his life in q came 
shape somewhat more elaborate ani ing ¢ 
minute than either newspapers or pe. to ) 
riodical works are capable of affording, duly 
Hence we find the very well written and «] 
interesting book of Mr. Phillips, entitled kave 
‘ Recollections of Curran,’ followed by and ¢ 
these volumes, in which our readers and y 
are presented with the memoirs of a into a 


distinguished public character, written 
by his own son! while all must applaud 
those sentiments of filial affection which 
prompted the author to undertake s 
delicate an office, none can be insensible 
to the difficulty of performing his task; 
and while a very large portion of the 
community differ from his political creed, 
we think few will deny Mr. C. the merit 
of having fulfilled this melancholy duty 
with considerable skill and discrimin:- 
tion. It may also be added, that if the 
biography of a son is liable to suspicion 
on the score of impartiality, he sits down 
to write a father’s memoirs with many 
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advantages as to dates and circumstances, a hen 
which are seldom or never within the hear, 

reach of ordinary biographers. But we tion at 
have less to do with the politics of this been re 
work than its exposition of those facts, ble friey 
by which contemporaries and posterity lam far 
may be enabled to become acquainted can justi 
with the actions of a man who had play- 
ed rather an important part on the bo» 
theatre of life. It is, however, a most manity, 
liberal feature in the history of the pre The : 
sent day, that a difference in politics «los "ery ar 
not exclude talent and patriotisin from the wri 
praise, even amongst rival stateswed: the met 
this is a most consoling fact, which ha lag and 
been amply proved in many recent! “ae 






stances. 7 

A short sketch of Mr. Curran’s !'¢ 
intersperséd with a few specimens 0! ™ 
powers as an orator and a writeT; 
enable our readers to form their ¥? 
judgments as to the importance of *™ 
publication. 
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ohn Philpot Curran was born on the 
ath of July, 1750, at Newmarket, a 
wall town in the county of Cork. Hav- 
given early indications of a good ca- 
ity, he attracted the notice of Mr. 
the resident clergyman in his na- 
dre place ; to that gentleman he was in- 
jebted for the first rudiments’ of classi- 
al knowledge : this was still farther im- 
proved at the free school of Middleton, 
yi finally completed in ‘Trinity College, 
Dublin, where Mr. C. went as a sizar in 
1769. Having terminated his academi- 
al studies in 1773, and declined taking 
orders, for which he was originally in- 
tended by his parents, the young student 
ameto London. His feelings on leav- 
ing college are thus explained in a letter 
to Mr. Weston, dated Chandos-street, 
july 10, of the same year: 


“Itwas not without regret that I could 
ave a country, which my birth, education, 
and connexions had rendered dear to me, 
and yenture alone, almost a child of fortune, 
into aland of strangers. In such moments 
of despondence, when fancy plays the self- 
ormentor, she commonly acquits herself 
a miracle, and will not fail to collectina 
ingle group the most hideous forms of an- 
il misfortune. I considered myself 
besides as resigning for ever the little in- 
) dulgencies that youth and inexperience may 
) daim for their errors, and passing to a pe- 
! fied of life in which the best can scarce 
? ewape the rigid severity of censure; nor 
: could the little trivial vanity of taking the 
| reas Of my own conduct alleviate the pain 
, so dear-bought a transition from de- 
| pendence to liberty. Full of these reflec- 
tons a8 I passed the gate, I could not but 
lam and take a last lingering look of poor 
dima-mater; it was the scene of many 
’ ‘boyish folly, and of many an happy 
tour. I should have felt more confu- 
: ‘on at part of the retrospect, had I not 
3 relieved by a recollection of the valua- 
» B® beftiendships I had formed there. Though 
y lam far from thinking such a circumstance 

‘an justify a passed misconduct, yet I cannot 
‘al that time totally a blank, in which one 


e las acquired the greatest blessing of hu- 


: The remainder of this epistle gives a 
si \*Y amusing and animated picture of 
n the writer 
the metropolis, where he remained read- 
§ aad frequenting debating societies 
the Michaelmas term of 1775, 
he was called to the Irish bar. It 
rears that the letters of Junius and 
*S0lingbroke’s works were the mo- 
en by Mr. Curran for the im- 
on t of his oratorical powers. One 
a poems contain the follow- 
a el to be greatly admired by 







"s adventures till his arrival in - 
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‘‘ Alas! my friend, were Providence in- 
clin’d : 

(In unrelenting wrath to human kind) 

To take back every blessing that she gave, 

From the wide ruin, she would memory save, 

Else would severest ills be soon o’erpast, 

Or kind oblivion bury them at last: 

But Memory, with more than Egypt’s art, 

Embalming every grief that wounds the 
heart, 

Sits at the altar she hath rais’d to Woe, 

And feeds the source whence tears for ever 
flow.” 

In speaking of the Irish character the 
author observes : 

‘* Out of Ireland the genius of its natives 
is in general but partly known. They are, 
for the most part, represented as comical 
and impetuous, qualities which, lying upon 
the surface, strike the stranger and superfi- 
cial observer; but with these they unite 
the deepest sensibility. It is the latter that 
prevails; and if their pathetic sayings had 
been as sedulously recorded as their lively 
sallies, it would be seen that they can be as 
eloquent in their lamentations as they are 
original in their humour.” f 

Mr. Curran’s talents as an advocate 
were soon developed after his being call- 
edto the bar, and he entered the Irish 
Parliament in 1783, so that from the 
above year, till the Union, we find him 
most actively occupied between his foren- 
sic and senatorial duties. A visit which 
he made to France in 1787 gave rise to 
some letters expressive of his first im- 
pressions on seeing the French capital, 
which are inserted in the first volume, 
and not without their share of interest. 
A very tolerable idea of this orator’s 
powers may be formed by the following 
extract from his celebrated speech in de- 
fence of Mr. Hamilton Rowan, in 1794 : 

‘¢ T speak in the spirit of the British law, 
which makes liberty commensurate with, 
and inseparable from, British soil; which 
proclaims even to the stranger and the so- 
journer, the moment he sets his foot upon 
British earth, that the ground on which he 
treads is holy, and consecrated by the ge- 
nius of universal emancipation. No matter 
in what language his doom may have been 
pronounced—no matter what complexion 
incompatible with freedom, an Indian or an 
African sun may have burnt upon him—no 
matter in what disastrous battle his liberty 
may have been cloven down—no matter with 
what solemnities he may have been devoted 
upon the altar of slavery—the first moment 
he touches the sacred soil of Britain, the 
altar and the god sink together in the dust; 
his soul walks abroad in her own majesty; 
his body swells beyond the measure of his 
chains that burst from around him; and he 
stands redeemed, regenerated, and disen- 
thralled, by the irresistible genius of univer- 
sal emancipation.” 
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The very material part taken by Mr. 
Curran, in the trials which arose out of 
the disturbed state of Ireland subsequent 
to the insurrection of 1798, affords the 
author of these memoirs an opportunity 
of entering into various details connect- 
ed with Irish history; they will be read 
with interest, however some of his 
readers may differ in the opinions he 
has occasionally expressed. It must be no 
less consoling to the great advocate’s sur- 
viving family than gratifying to his ad- 
mirers, that the various statements rela- 
tive to his intimacy with Mr. Emmett, 
who suffered for the part he took in the 
disturbance of 1803, establish a more full 
and complete vindication of Mr. Curran’s 
loyalty and integrity than has hitherto 
appeared. 

Pres the period of a legislative union 
between this country and the sister king- 
dom, until his death in 1817, Mr. Cur- 
ran's professional labours were very in- 
considerable: accordingly we find him 
as a frequent visitor to England, where 
he principally resided, after the resigna- 
tion of his official situation as master of 
the rolls in 1814. 

As a biographical record these volumes 
are an acquisition to our literature; and 
while the candour and sincerity mani- 
fested by the author are highly credita- 
ble to his understanding, it is truly pleas- 
ing to see men of opposite parties unite 
in paying the tribute of applause to de- 
parted genius. In addition to the well 
written chapter, in which his son draws 
a comparison between Mr. Curran and 
the great Burke, the second volume ter- 
minates with two papers, which contain 
avery flattering estimate of Mr. Cur- 
ran'’s talents and private character.— 
« Few men,” observes the last by Mr. 
<Croly, the elegant author of Paris in 
1815, “ of his means of inflicting pain 
could have been more reluctant to use 
them ; few men, whose lives passed in 
continual public conflict, could have had 
fewer personal enemies; and perhaps 
no man of his time has left sincerer re- 
grets among his personal friends.” We 
shall conclude these brief remarks by 
another specimen of Mr. Curran’s poe- 
try. The following lines are inscribed 
to sleep, and were written for Braham. 


** O Sleep, awhile thy power suspending, 
Weigh not yet my eye-lid down, 

For Mem'ry, see! with Eve attending, 
Claims a moment for her own. 

I know her by her robe of mourning, 
I know her by her faded light; 

When faithful with the gloom returning, 

She comes to bida sad good-night. 
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Oh! let me here, with bosom swelling, 
While she sighs o’er time that’s past; 

Oh! let me weep, while she is telling 
Of joys that pine and pangs that last. 


And now, O sleep, while grief is streaming | 


Let thy balm sweet peace restore, 
While fearful hope through tears is beam. 
ing 
Soothe to rest that wakes no more, 





Tales of the Hall. By the Rey. Gzo, 
CrasseE, L. L.B. 


(Continued from our last.) 


The second volume contains eleyey 
books. Inthe tale of Sir Owen Dale, 
the unhappiness of a revengeful spirit is 
displayed; and the good effect of an 
example upon him, is shewed in farmer 
Ellis’s forgiveness of his guilty wife, 
The evil consequences of ale-house even- 
ings and society, are seen in their 
having impaired his wife, Alicia’s af. 
fections, and produced an opportunity 
to her seducer, Cecil. But the mercy of 
the husband, here, does not extend to 
the encouraging length of Kotzebue 
restoration to conjugal companionship; 
nor afford any countenance for the 
commission of similar offences by others. 
The situation in which the miserable 
pair are found, presents no great temp- 
tation to the gayest of the giddy and 
unthinking crowd. 


“T long pursued 
The pair, and I at last their misery view'd 
In that vile garret, which I cannot paint— 
The sight was loathsome, and the smell was faint ; 
And there that wife,—whom I had loved so well, 
And thought so happy, was condem'd to dwell ; 
The gay, the grateful wife, whom I was glad 
To see in dress beyond our station clad, 
And to behold among our neighbours fine, 
More than perhaps became a wife of mine; 
And now among her neighbours to explore, 
And see her poorest of the very poor !— 
I would describe it, but I bore a part, 
Nor can explain the feelings of the heart ; 
Yet memory since has aided me to tiacé 
The horrid features of that dismal place. 
There she reclined unmoved, her bosom bare 
To her companion’s unimpassion’d stare, 
And my wild wonder :—Seat of virtue! chaste 
As lovely once! ©! how were thou disgraced! 
Upon that breast, by sordid rags defiled, 
Lay the wan features of a famish’d child ;— 
That sin-born babe in utter misery laid, 
Too feebly wretched even to cry for aid ; 
The ragged sheeting, o’er her person drawn, 
Served for the dress that hunger placed ¥ 

pawo. 


“ Atthe bed’s feet the man reclined his frame: 
Their chairs were perish’d to support the flame 
That waim’d his agued limbs ; and, sad to s¢¢, 
That shook him fiercely as he gazed on me, 


“ IT was confused in this unhappy view: 
My wife! my friend! I could not think it 
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‘dren's mother,—my Alicia,—laid 
Hal bed! so wretched,—so afraid } 
And her gay, Young seducer, ia the guise 
of all we dread, abjure, defy, despise, 

And all the fear and terror in his look, 
1 more my mind to its foundation shook. 


we he spoke :—‘ Long since I would have 


died, 
‘Bet could not leave her, though for death I 
pe. ae poison’d cup, and dropt it as I 
tried.’ bd 
The moral of “delay has danger,” 
‘snot the less salutary for its being very 
obvious. Henry acted with great weak- 
ness, but he is entitled to our pity, as 
ope who was drawn into error by a con- 
currence of circumstances, which did not 
‘sinate in his own will. His mistress, 
Cecilia, who loved him, and yet, in mere 
maidenish affectation would have him 
towait a “few years,” cannot be consi- 
dered altogether blameless for the conse- 
of her own postponement. Nor 
can we entirely acquit his father, or m 
lord, of ashare in the causes of his of- 
fence. The punishment of the faithless 
lover is well described in his own words, 
although poor mild Fanny, who was only 
ble with a want of capacity, 
which was nature’s fault, is too harshly 
spoken of in his self reproaches. 


“Fool! to be taken by a rosy cheek, 

And eyes that cease to sparkle or to speak ; 
Fool! for this child my freedom to resign, 

When one the glory of her sex was mine; 

While from this burthen to my soul I hide, 

To think what Fate has dealt, and what denied. 


* What fiend possess’d me when I tamely gave 

My forced assent to be an idiot’s slave ? 

Her beauty vanish’d, what for me retnains ? 

TWeternal clicking of the galling chains : 

Her person truly I may think my own, 

en without pleasure, without triumph shown: 

Doleful she sits, her children at her knees, 

And gives up all her feeble powers to please ; 

Voom I, unmoved, or moved with scorn, beaold, 
a3 ice, as vapid and as cold.” 


“Such was his fate, and he must yet endure 
The self-contempt that no self love can cure : 
Such business call’d him to a wealthy town 
When unprepared for more than Fortune’s frown ; 
There at a house he gave his luckless name, 
The master absent, and Cecilia came ; 
U py man! he could not, dared not speak, 
‘round, as if retreat to seek: 

hhisshe allow’d not: but, with brow severe, 
— his business, sternly bent to hear : 
ade Courage, but he view’d that face 
sf sought for sympathy and grace ; 
ane kind returning thought to trace: 
Tat Rot long he waited, but with air, 

of all ac compell’d him to despair, 

, ,and, when a servant came, 

wa be repentant traitor to his shame; 
; , Spoke ¢ “ous this person out, 
— ear what he comes about !’ 
Thea, with: cool courtesy, from the room with- 


Tutseem'a fo say, Unhappy man, adieu!’ 


“ The natural death of love,” is de- 
picted with much pleasant fancy and 
fluent wit. The complaint .of the lady, 
who was treated as a divinity, during 
courtship, and un-goddessed when a wife, 
is one of the poet’s most agreeable pieces 
of humour. Thesatire is pointed but 
playful and delicate. The dialogue be- 
tween her and her husband will best do 
pee to Mr. Crabbe’s insight into 

uman nature. 


E. Well, my good sir, I shall contend no more ; 
But, O! the vows you made, the oaths you 
swore—— 


H. To love you always:—I confess it true; 
And do I not? If not, what can I do? 
Moreover think what you yourself profess’d, 
And then the subject may for ever rest. 


E. Yes, sir, obedience I profess’d ; 1 know 
My debt, and wish to pay you all I owe, 
Pay without murmur ; but that vow was made 
To you, who suid it never should be paid ;— 
Now truly tell me why you took such care 
To make me err? Iask’d you not to swear, 
But rather hoped you would my mind direct, 
And say, when married, what you would expect. 


You may remember—it is not so long 

Since you affirm’d that I could not be wrong ; 
I told you then—you recollect, I told 

The very truth—that humour would not hold ; 
Not that I thought, or even could suppose, 
The mighty raptures were so soon to close— 
Poetic flights of love all sunk in sullen prose. 


Do you rememher how you used to hang 

Upon my looks? your transports when I sang? 

I play’'d—you melted into tears ; I moved— 

Voice, words, and motion, how you all approved ; 

A time when Emma reign’d, a time when Henry 
loved : 

You recollect ? 


The conclusion of her husband's reply 


is full of good temper and sound sense. 
"Tis in vain 

The course of love and nature to restrain ; 

Lo! when the buds expand the leaves are green, 

Then the first opening of the flower is seen; 

Then comes the honied breath and rosy smile, 

That with their sweets the willing sense beguile ; 

But, as we look, and love, and taste, and praise, 

And the fruit grows, the charming flower decays ; 

Till all is gather’d, and the wintry blast 

Moans o’er the place of love and pleasure past, 


** So ’tis with beauty,—such the opening grace 
And dawn of glory in the youthful face ; 

Then are the charms unfolded to the sight, 

Then all is Joveliness and all delight ; 

The nuptial tie succeeds, the genial hour, 

And, lo! the falling off of beauty’s flower; 

So through all nature is the progress made,— 

The bud, the bloom, the fruit,—and then we fade. 


** Then sigh no more,—we might as well retain, 
The year’s gay prime as bid that love remain, 
That fond, delusive, happy, transient spell, 

That hides us from a world wherein we dwell, 
And forms and fits us for that fairy ground, 
Where charming dreams and gay conceits abound ; 
Till comes at length th’ awakening strife and care, 
That we, as tried and toiling men, must share, 
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“£E. O! sir, I must not think that heaven ap- 
proves 
Ungrateful man or unrequited loves ; 
Nor that we less are fitted for our parts 
By having teuder souls and feeling hearts. 
“ H, Come, my dear friend, and let us not re- 
fuse 
The good we have, by grief for that we lose; 
But let us both the very truth confess; 
This must relieve the il), and may redress.” 


Our limits forbid our extending this 
extract, but we recommend the tale al- 
together, in the poet's own words, to the 
serious perusal of our married readers. 
“ Gretna Green” is a tale of family 
dupery not uncommon. The father and 
mother who conspired with their daugh- 
ter, to inveigle a mere school-boy, into a 
marriage for his wealth, were justly 
punished for their base violation of duty 
to a youth, who had been entrusted to 
their care for his education. ‘The speedy 
disgust, dislike, quarrels, and separation 
of the run-away lovers, so soon after 
their marriage, may prove a warning to 
other grown girls and boys, who are in- 
clined to win the eclat of an elopement, 
by a trip across the Tweed. “ Lady 
Barbara ; or the Ghost,” is an agreeable 
tale, told in an easy train of observations, 
which turns the scale of belief against 
supernatural visitations. The widow 
lady, who married a pupil young enough 
to be her son, against her own opinion 
that a spirit from the grave had warned 
her not to take a second husband, was, 
perhaps, too severely punished. Her de- 
scription of her punishment is very 
strong : 

“OO! my God, what shame, 
What years of torment from that frailty came; 
That husband-son !—I will my fault review; 
What did he not that men or monsters do? 
Hlis day of love, a brief autumnal day, 
Ev'n iu its dawning hasten’d to decay ; 
Doom'd from our odious union to behold 
How cold he grew, and then how worse than cold; 
Eager he sought me, eagerly to shun, 
Kueeling he woo'd me, but he scorn’d me, won; 
The tears he caused served only to provoke 
His wicked insult o’er the heart he broke; 
My fond compliance served him tor a jest, 
Aad sharpen’d scorn——* I ought to be distress’d ; 
* Why did I not with my chaste ghost comply !” 
Aad with upbraiding scorn he told me why ;— 


©! there was grossness in his soul ; his mind 
Could not be raised, nor soften’d, nor refined. 


“ Twice he departed in his rage, and went 

I know not where, nor how his days were spent ; 
Twice he return’d a suppliant wretch, and craved, 
Mean as profuse, the trifle I had saved. 


“ T have had wounds, and some that never heal, 
What bodies suffer, and what spirits feel ; 

But he is gone who gave them, he is fled 

To his account! and my revenge is dead— 

Yet it is duty, though with shame, to give 

My sex a lesson—let my story live; 






For if no ghost the promised visit paid, 

Still was a deep and strong impression mace, 

That wisdom had approved, and prudence },. 
obey'd: : 

But from another world that warning came, 

And, O! in this be ended all my shamc! 


“ Like the first being of my sex I fell, 

Tempted, and with the tempter doom’d to dwel)__ 

Ile was the master-fiend, and where ho reigned w,, 
hell.” 


Much may be learned from « The 
Widow,” whose first husband made her 
miserable and ruined his affairs, by jp. 
dulging her expensive whims ; whose ge. 
cond, made her happy and rich, by allow. 
ing her no will of her own; and whose 
third husband robbed her of all pleasure, 
by hurrying her through a perpetual 
round of what are termed pleasures, jy 
the ordinary acceptation of the word. 
The point is summed up in the conclu- 
sion : 

“ What gives our tale its moral? Here we find 
That wives like this are not for rale desicu'd, 
Nor yet for blind suomission: happy they, 
Who, while they feel it pleasant to obey, 
Have yet a kind companion by their side 

Who in their journey will his power divide, 
Or yield the reins, and bid the lady guide; 
Then points the wonders of the way, aad makes 
The duty pleasant that she undertakes ; 

He shews her objects as they move along, 

And gently rules the movements that are wrong: 
He tells her all the skilful driver’s ait, 

And smiles to see how well she acts her part; 
Nor praise denies to courage or ‘o skill, 

In using power that he resumes at will.” 


The tale of Ellen is short, and awakens 
our sympathy ; but the moral is not very 
strong; and we are wholly left in the 
dark as to the lady’s reason for sending 
down a message to her lover, that she 
“was a stranger to Ais name."—* Wil- 
liam Bailey” contains portraits from na- 
ture, drawn with admirable simplicity 
and truth. T'o the love of Frances for 
finery, we may attribute her misfortune 
on her visit to her aunt, the old -house- 
keeper at my lord's hall. The obsequl 
ousness and credulity of the old womad, 
the profligate indifference of the noble- 
man to his son's libertinism, and the 
easy reconciliation of Fanny to her fallen 
situation, are well told. We pity Vi 
liam Bailey in his wanderings, but with- 
draw our sympathy on finding him avd 
Fanny, after all, officiating as husban! 
and wife, in the characters of landlord 
and landlady of the Fleece inn. We 
feel an inclination to demur at this que 
tionable conclusion ; and, although the 
danger of sending pretty young gitls™ 
humble life, to visit their aunts and uncles 
who are the domestics of nobleme®, ° 
pretty clearly made out in the precee”™ 
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of the tale, we cannot fully dis- 
over the moral of its termination. “ The 
Cathedral Walk” leads to a ludicrous con- 
Jusion, and is an rong hoe ye | story, 
which turns against the dread of ghosts. 
The lady’s address to the supposed spirit 
of her lover is well contrasted by the 


reply. 

« Dear, happy shade! companion of the good, 

The just, the pure, do I on thee intrude ? 

artthou not come my spirit to improve, 

vo form, instruct, and fit me for thy love, 

and, as in love we parted, to restore 

The blessing lost, and then to part no more? 

Let me with thee in thy pure essence dwell, 

Nor go to bid them of my house farewell, 

pot thine be ever !'——How shall I relate 

Tw event that finish’d this ecstatic state? 

Yet let me try.—It turn’d, and I beheld 

An hideous form, that hope and zeal expell'd: 

Ina dim light the horrid shape appear’d, 

That wisdom would have fled, and courage fear’d, 

Pale, and yet bloated, with distorted eyes 

Distant and deep, a mouth of monstrous size, 

That would in day’s broad glare a simple maid 
surprise: 

He heard my words, and cried, with savage shout, 

‘ Bah!—bother !—blarney !—What is this about?” 


The story of “ Smugglers and Poach- 
es’ is admirably finished. The distress 
of Rachel, the widow, is described in the 
opening with fine touches of nature. 


There was a widow in the village known 

To our good Squire, and he had favour shown 

By frequent bounty—She as usual came, 

And Richard saw the worn and weary frame, 

Pale cheek, and eye subdued, of her whose mind 
Was grateful still, and glad a friend to find, 


; Though to the world long since and all its hopes 
| resign’d ; 

4 Her easy form, in rustic neatness clad, 

’ Was pleasing still! but she for ever sad, 


“Deep is her grief!” said Richard—* Truly deep, 
Aud very still, and therefore seems to sleep; 
Toborrow simile, to paint her woes, 


\- Theirs, like the river’s motion, seems repose, 
y Making no petty murmuring—settled, slow, 
- they never waste, they never overflow. 


Rachel is one of those—for there are some 


fe Vho look for nothing in their days to come, 

e- nor evil, neither hope nor fear, 

}- remains or cheerful or severe: 

D. ne dayis like the past, the year’s sweet prime 
e- Like the sad fall,—for Rachel heeds not time: 
he tremains to agitate her breast, 

o the tempest, and the sky at rest; 


it raged her peace its ruin met, 
Sow the sun is on her prospects set :— 
Pa »and let us her distress explore, 
heeds it not—she has been left before.” 
The character of the two brothers, 


nd 










lore or Rachel, as she advanced from 


ie ood, are marked with much inte- 


Ould the lads their sentiments express, 

am earnest, part in playfulness; 
ntrolier of all hearts and eyes, 

» Of friendship’s holy ties, 
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Robert, and their growing 
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Awakener of new wills and slumbering sympathies, 
Began his reign,—till Rachel, meek-eyed maid, 
That form, those cheeks, that faultless face display’d, 
That child of gracious nature, ever neat 

And never fine; a flowret simply sweet, 

Seeming at least urconscious she was fair; 

Meek in her spirit, timid in her air, 

And shrinking from his glance if one presumed 

To come too near the beauty as it bloom’d.” 


The progress of the tale, Rachel's af- 
fection for Robert; his imprisonment as a 
poacher ; the certainty of his death by the 
sentence of the law, in case of his trial; 
her interview with him in the prison ; 
her proposal to remain faithful, or to 
marry his brother, to save his life ; the 
lingering, unwilling request of her lover, 
that she would rescue him from “ the 
dreaded sting” of a public execution, by 
giving her hand to his rival; and her re- 
luctant acquiescence, are master-pieces 
of simple pathos. Our limits compel us 
to restrict ourselves to a single extract 
from. this affecting tale. It is that in 
which she finds her lover shot by his 
brother, and expiring on the ground. 


“ Softly she left her door, her garden gate, 

And seem’d as then committed to her fate ; 

To every horrid thought and doubt a prey, 

She hurried on, already lost her way; 

Oft as she glided on in that sad night, 

She stopp’d to listen, and she look’d for light; 
An hour she wander’d, and was still to learn 
Aught of her husband’s safety or return: 

A sudden break of heavy clouds could show 

A place she knew not, but she strove to know ; 
Still further on she crept with trembling feet, 
With hope a friend, with fear a foe to meet : 
And there was something fearful in the sight, 
And in the sound of what appear’d to-night ; 
For now, of night and nervous terror bred, 
Arose a strong and superstitious dread; 

She: heard strange noises, and the shapes she saw 
Of fancied beings bound her soul in awe. 


“ The moon was risen, and she sometimes shone 

Through thick white clouds, that flew tumultuous 
on, 

Passing beneath her with an eagle's speed, 

That her soft light imprison’d and then freed ; 

The fitful glimmering through the hedge-row green 

Gave a strange beauty to the changing scene ; 

And roaring winds and rushing waters lent 

Their mingled voice that to the spirit went. 


“To these shelisten’d ; but new sounds were heard, 

And sight more startling to her soul appear’d ; 

There were low-lengthen’d tones with sobs between, 

And near at hand, but nothing yet was seen; 

She hurried on, and “ Who's there 2” she cried, 

“‘ A dying wretch!”—was from the earth replied. 

It was her lover, was the man she gave, 

The price she paid, himself from death to save ; 

With whom, expiring, she must kneel and pray, 

While the soul flitted from the shivering clay 

That press’d the dewy ground, and bled its life 
away !” 


The game laws have been so often 
censured, that we do not feel disposed to 
enter into their consideration; but this 
double fratricide, the death of the two 
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brothers, in their midnight encounter, 
the one as game-keeper and the other as 
poacher, is no very strong argument in 
favour of that system. ‘The conclusion 
of the visit of Richard, the married man, 
to his brother George, the bachelor, at 
Binning-hall, is happily wound up, by 
the settlement of Richard and his family 
in a house in the neighbourhood, pur- 
chased for him by his brother. We have 
in our review of the first volume, given 
an analytical character of this poet's 
style ; his excellent object of uniting the 
agreeable with the useful; and the ta- 
lents, with which he has carried his in- 
tention into effect. Our perusal of the 
second volume confirms our opinion, and 
we congratulate this amiable writer on 
his successful efforts to lessen the tempt- 
ations to vice and error; increase the 
excitements to domestic virtue, and pro- 
mote the happiness of society. 





“ Aonian Hours, and other Poems. By 
J.H. Wirren. 8vo. 167 pp. London. 
1819," 


The author of this elegant little volume 
has affectionately inscribed it “To B. 
B. Wiffen, in recreation and study; in 
gladness and in trial, the companion, the 
brother, and the friend.” The principal 
poem of Apsley Wood is composed in 
stanzas of nine lines, the eight first of ten 
feet, the last of twelve. The poem 
amidst some harsh lines and obscurities 
of expression, displays much fervor of 
imagination, an enthusiastic love of na- 
ture, and a mind deeply imbued with a 
sense of omnipotence. Our limits for- 
bid our entering into a detail of its seve- 
ral blemishes and beauties ; and we are 
convinced the poetical inspiration with 
which Mr. Wiffen describes his feelings 
will best be seen in the following brief 
extracts.— 

© Nature; woods, winds, music, valleys, hills, 

And gushing brooks—in you there is a voice 

Of potency, an utterance which instils 

Light, life, and freshness, bidding man rejoice 

As with a spirit’s cranspprt : from the noise, 

The hum of busy towns, to you I fly; 

Ye were my earliest nurses, my first choice, 

Let me not idly hope nor vainly sigh ; 

Whisper once more of peace—joys—years long va- 
nished by! 
To you I fied in childhood, and arrayed 
Your beauty in a robe of magic power; 
Ye made me what [ am and shall be, made 
My being stretch beyond the shadowy hour 
Of narrow life,— ye granted me a dower 
Of thoughts and living pictures, such as stir 
In the eye's apple; to the breathing bower, 

or “es bright chesnut weds the towering 

Recal fair wisdom back that I may dwell with her. 





Visions on visions ; how the moving throng, 

These bright remembrances on fancy press 

Buried enjoyments as 1 pass, the song 

Sung in the hushed vale’s verdant loveliness — 

The storm-—the sun—the rainbow—the vain guess 

Of notes heard in the distance,—the advance 

Of bells upon the wind, —the loveliness 

Of flowers, unwithering in the sun’s hot glance, 
The thousand hopes that high in Youth's pris; 

pulses dance: 


Why, and from that far region come ye back 
With bloom and youth all animate? ye seem 
Like airy voices on a blighted track, 
Peopling my slumber—sybils of a dream. 
If of your presence rightly I may deem, 
Ye are my better Genii; are ye cothe 
To quicken in my heart each earlier theme 
Of innocence, or with alarming druin, 

To beat a guilty knell, and strike conviction dumb? 


His address to the sun is marked with 
much force and richness of fancy : 


Iu wonder risest thou, material orb! 

And youthfulness—a symbol and a sign; 

Change, revolution, age, decay, absorb 

All other essences, but harm not thine: 

In thy most awful face reflected shine 

Thy Maker’s attsibutzs, Celestial Child! 

‘When shapelessness ruled chaos, the Divine 

Looked on the void tumultuous mass and smiled— 
Then startedst thou to birth, and trod’st the pathless 

wild: 

Girt like a giant for the speed, the flight, 

The toil of unsummed ages ; in thy zone, 

Charmed into motion by the sacred light, 

The glad earth danced around thee with the tone 

Of music—for then Eden was her own, 

And all things breathed of beauty: chiefly Man 

Drank of an angel’s joy ; where are ye fiown, 

Too fleeting suns? a mortal’s thought may span 

Your course—for ye returned to wheuce your 

race began. 


And we became all shadow—in the abyss, 
The spirit’s desolation, here we stand, 
Wrestling in darkness for a heavenly bliss, 
And an immortal’s : essence brightly grand, 
How climbest thou thy skies? nor lend’st « band 
To help us to thy altitude! away 
Earthborn repinings—ye may not command 
A sparkle of that intellectual ray, 

Which yet from heaven descends, aud communes 

with our clay. 


His high praise of a noble poet in the 
second canto is, perhaps, too unqualified. 
We agree with him in homage to the ge- 
nius of the self-exiled bard, and regret 
the recent gross abuse of his powers, 
while we lament the unfortunate circum 
stances in which he is placed. Those 
who are his real friends ought to endea 
vour to produce a domestic re-uniol, 
without which it is impossible for him 
ever to regain the opinion of society ° 
self-estimation asa man. The story © 
Alonzo’s unrequited passion is told with 
much tenderness, and the song to Ins mI 
tress lon, which is introduced, breathes 
aspirit of melancholy doubt and hope, anl 
fear, which invariably accompanies 4 #4 
affection. 
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TO ION. 
aves we traced, the walks we trod, 
canpot help but build in air, 

oe Ion alte their lonely sod, 
gay, does she wish Alonzo there ? 
Upon my fancy graved I bear — 
The flowery wood, the mossy hill, 
And that forsaken Temple, where 
We sat, and sighed, and looked our fill, 
And e’en the sunshine and the shade 
Which robed the paths wherein we strayed. 


How darkly have the journeying years 
O’er me their stormy shadows cast 
Since in a war of hopes and fears, 

Sweet Ion, from thy bower I passed ; 

ft soothed the tears which rose so fast 
In thy dear eyes to see them glassed 
Like rain-drops in a sunny sky. 

f would not that one drop of pain 

Thy tranquil spirit then should stain. 


But now so changed in love or ruth, 

] guess not how, I know not why, 

These weeping eyes ’twould more than soothe, 
To know that Ion’s are not dry. 

The woods are wild with harmony, 

Lhear it, but I am not glad, 

J ask ifin as blest a sky, 

The heart of Ion is as sad ; 

To think such things I kaow unmeet 

From one so fond, of one so sweet. 


Bat oft the fondest thing assumes 

A moodiness from others’ glee, 

These waves will frown, when fall the blooms 
Upon them of the lilac tree— 

They waft a sound of joy to me 

I would not feel, I would not hear, 

lon! alone I'd gaze on thee, 

And wrestle for a bursting tear, 

One sunny tear, to prove at last 

Thy constancy through all the past. 


Bat if thy maiden truth I wrong, 
Here as I kneel where I have knelt 
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In prayer for thee so oft and long, 

Look on this heart and thine wil! :nel'e 

Tn desolation it hath dwelt, 

And mourned o’er its uncertain fot ; 

O if the hatfof what it felt 

Be thine, J am not all forgot, 

This bosom could not then repine, 

Convinced it he!d one-pulse of thine. 

The shorter poems, which conclude 
this pleasing volume, display a vein of 
classical elegance, with the same strong 
feeling and descriptive power which are 
so interesting in “* Apsley Wood.” They 
are @n various subjects, and sometimes 
betray a similarity of thought approach- 
ing too near a repetition; but they con- 
tain many beauties, that do credit to the 
author, and will repay the poetical reader. 
The following verses, in his « Lines on 
Howard,” are a just tribute to the me- 
mory of that benevolent friend of man- 
kind :— 

But Thou, mild benefactor—thou, 
To whom on earth were given 
The sympathy for others’ wor, 
The charities of heaven ;— 
Pity for grief, a fever balm 
Life's ills and agonies to calm;— 
To tell that thou hast striven, 
Thou hast thy records which surpass 
Or storying stone, or sculptured brass! 
They iive not in the sepulchre 
In which thy dust is hid, 
Though there were kindlier hands to rear 
Thy simple Pyramid, 
Than Egypt's mightiest could command — 
A duteous tribe, a peasant band 
Who mourned the rites they did— 
Mourned that the cold turf should confine 
A spirit kind and pure as thine.” 
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The Farmer’s New and Complete An- 
wal Account Book, printed and ruled for 
keeping with ease an account of the work- 
men’s. names, labour and wages, daily me- 
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REGISTER. 


The Life of the Right Rev. Father in 
God, Thomas Wilson, D. D. Lord Bishop 
of Soder and Man. By the Rev. H. 
Stowell. 8vo. 10s. 6d. ‘ 

Lives of the Sages of Antiquity. Trans- 
lated from the French of Fenelon. 12mo. 3s. 

Early Blossoms, or Biographical Notices 
of Individuals distinguished by their genius 
and attamuwents, who died in their youth, 
with s us of their respective talents. 
By J. Styles, D.D. 5s. 


BOTANY. 

Hortus Marybonensis, or a Catalogue of 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants, deciduous and 
evergreen shrubs, forest and fruit trees sys- 
tematically arranged, and now growing in 
the botanical garden and nurseries of Thos. 
Jenkins, Regent’s Park. 8vo. 5s. 

EDUCATION. 

Homeri Ilias ex recensione C. G. Heynii 
fere impressa, cum notis Anglicis in usum 
scholarum. 8vo, 12s. 6d. pp. 644. 

This is perhaps, the most useful edition of the 
Mzonian bard that has yet made its appearance. 
It is also critical in an eminent degree, and con- 
tains a judicious and’ well written account of the 
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digamma, together with a dissertation upon the Ho- 
meric metre, principally selected from the writings 
of Professor Dunbar and Mr. Richard Payne Knight. 
The notes are partly original, and partly taken from 

Heyne, Clarke, aad Knight. The author has judi- 
ciously enlivened the heavy, critical matter of his 
work by quotations from Pope's admirable transla- 
tion, and aderned it with a few parallel passages from 
the Roman poets, and from our illustrious coun- 
tryman Milton. We are pleased to find that the 
editor has omitted printing Clarke’s Latin transla- 
tion, and we hope that the day is not far distant 
when we shall see all the editions of the Greek 
classics disencumbered of this useless and even per- 
nicious appendage, 

Dialogues on Botany, for the use of Young 
Persons. 8s, 

This is a very useful elementary little book. The ano- 
nymous author did not intend to produce an elabo- 
rate treatise upon Botany, but merely to introduce 
the subject to young students ina simple unpedan- 
tic form. He has made use of dialogue us the vebi- 
cle of his botanical information, and it must be 
confessed that this mode of writing considerably 
enlivens the dryer part of the subject, and perhaps 
contributes to make a greater impression upon the 
mind of the reader. In the course of the work 
the system of Linnaeus is clearly explained, and 
ably illustrated. It strikes us, however, that the 
book is very defective on one score, inasmuch as it 
is accompanied with no engravings which, in a 
professed elementary treatise, we humbly conceive 
to be an indispensabie requisite. 

The Poor Girl’s Help to a Knowledge of 
the First Principles of the Christian Reli- 
gion, and to the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. By E. Appleton. 18mo. 2s. 

The Instructive Pocket Companion. By 
Joseph Taylor. 8vo. 4s. 

Rambles of a Buttertly. By M. Belson. 
18mo. @s. 

The Theory of Elocution, exhibited in 
connexion with a new and philosophical ac- 
count of the nature of instituted language. 
By B. H. Smart. 8vo. 7s. 

The Juvenile Miscellany, containing Geo- 
graphy, Astronomy, Chronology, Trade, 
Commerce, &c. By R. Humber. 12mo. 3s. 

A Synopsis of Latin Grammar upon the 
Plan of Ruddiman, compiled for the use of 
schools. .12mo. 2s. 

Lessons in Grammar, designed more 
especially for the use of Sunday Schools. 
By J. Cobbin, M. A. 12mo. Is. 

HISTORY. 

Letters from Portugal, Spain, and France, 
during the memorable campaigns of 1811, 
1812, and 1813; and from Belgium and 
France in the year 1815. By a British Off- 
cer. London, 1819. 


We have perused this work with much attention, 
and have received no inconsiderable amusement 
from it. it gives an interesting and animated ac- 
count of the various military operations in which 
the author wes personally engaged; and describes, 
‘with graphic skill, the valour and perseverance of 
the British troops. Of his descriptions, however, 
we prefer that of the ever-memorable battle of 
Waterloo, and we think it no smal! compliment to 
the author, after the numerous narratives which 
have appeared of that victory, that we have read 
‘his acceunt of it with und:minished interest. There 
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are several inaccuracies in the style of these j,,. 
ters, but we must aot look for the perfection ,: 
book-making in a gallant officer, whose tims . 
perhaps more usefully spent than iu balancing pe- 
riods and weighing sentences. ' 

The Cambro-Briton, designed to pro. 
mote amongst strangers a knowledge of th. 
history, manners, and literature of Wale; 
No. 1. 8vo. Is. - 










































LAW. 

Reports of Cases argued and determine; 
in the Court of Common Pleas and othe; 
Courts. By W. P. Taunton. Vol. 7, Par; 
4. Royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Reports of Cases argued and ruled a 
Nisi Prius in the Court of Common Pilea: 
by Lord Chief Justice Dallas, and on the 
Oxford Circuit. By Niel Gow. Royal &yo, 
6s. 

Reports of Cases argued and determine) 
in the Court of Common Pleas. By W. P. 
Taunton and W. S. Broderip. Vol. 1. Part |, 
Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Reports of Cases argued and determine! 
in the Court of Exchequer, in Law and 
Equity. By G. Price. Vol. 5, Part |. 
Royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Estates. By 
R. Preston, Esq. Partl. Royal 8vo. 19s. 
MEDICINE, SURGERY, c. 

Popular Remarks on Nervous, [lypo- 
chondriac, and Hysterical Diseases. To 
which are prefixed, Observations on Sui- 
cide. By T. M. Caton. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

An Essay on Strictures of the Urethra. 
By J. Arnott, esq. 8vo. 7s. 

MINERALOGY. 

Familiar Lessons on Mineralogy, and 

Geology. By J. Mawe. 12mo. pp. 78. 


Elementary books of science, when thiey are the tal Soe 
productions of practical men whose experience has The. 
been considerable, must always command respect. ton wh 
This little book is of that description, and ments ber, 18) 
our warmest recommendation, on account of Ils and joit 


perspicuity, and the very intelligible manner in 
which the definitions are given. Among other 
graphical illustrations is one representing 4 Brazi- 







lian miner washing the alluvial soil for gold. 1h Rem 
process is thus explained :—“ The plate is takeu kerior 
from a view in Corvo de Frio in Brazil. The sitv: 
ation is a ravine, through which a stream of wate: Fact, 






runs, called Mielho Verde; it is bounded by rocks 
of granite. In the summer season, a part of the 
bed of the rivulet becomes dry, ani often the 
course of the stream is changed, by placing plaubs, 
&c. in such a manner as to lay bare the other pat 
in order to remove the gravel or soil, which bs 
been deposited after heavy rains; for this purpo* 
people are employed in digging, raking, and 
rying it away to the nearest plain, where Wey 
throw it into a heap. It is generally observed 
the soil ncarest the solid rock is most abundant”? 
grains of gold and diamonds, cousequent!y, 
surface of the rock is scraped, and not a0 atom of 
the alluvial deposit suffered to remain. When te 
rains commence, and the water is in sufficient 
abundance, the most skilful miners are employe? 
in carefully washing this soil in small or 
bowls; the operation is performed as follows 
the bowl being in part filled with wate, page 
or twelve pounds of the gravel is put into whi 

is continually stirred about until the peddle stone 


































gashed clean; as the water becomes muddy 
vom the earty matter being he/d in solution, it is 
off, and fresh is continually added, until 
ie whole is washed; SO as no longer to render 
gater turbid ; theo the larger stones are thrown 
gray, and the smaller ones are picked out with 
yeat care, below which the diamonds will be 
fund and at the bottom the grains of gold will 
appeal, generally accompanied with iron sand.’ 
The diamonds are more easily distinguished when 
yet, having @ peculiar semi-metallic lustre, and 
we about one-third heavier than pebbles of the 
ame size. Gold, whether in larger or smaller 
ins, being ten times heavier than pebbles, or 
he earthy substances in which it may have been 
imbedded, falls to the bottom of the bowl as soon 
as the earth is washed fiom it.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Elements of the Ellipse. By James 


From what little we recollect of Professor Ro- 
bertson’s Treatise upon Conic Sections, the im- 
ion Upon our mind is, that however elegant 
ad correct his demonstrations were, tho book 
yas intoletably long and tedious. Professor Vince 
spon the same subject is very abstruse and ob- 
sure, and we have long thought that this branch 
of mathematical knowledge admitted of farther 
elucidation, So at least thought Mr. Adams, and 
we are presented accordingly with a treatise rela- 
tire to the colic Sections, which is more simple 
wd short than Robertson’s, and less abstruse and 
dificult than that of Vince, To those who wish 
) i acquire a competent knowledge of conic sec- 
tions, we recommend this treatise, which is partly 
compiled from Newton, Robertson, and Hamilton, 
ad partly original. 

A Short Account of a New Principle of a 

Rotative Steam Engine, invented by Sir 
Wiliam Congreve. 8vo. 5s. 

Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophi- 
al Society of Manchester. Vol. 3, 8vo. 15s. 
: The Sufferings and Fate of the Expedi- 
: ton which sailed from England in Novem- 

tet, 1817, to the Rivers Oronoco and Apure, 
ad joined the patriotic Forces of Venezuela 
: rananeees. By G. Hippisley, esq. 8vo. 
Remarks on the Conduct of Man to in- 
triot Animals—on the Primeval State of 
‘atArguments from Scripture, Reason, 
fact, and Experience, in favour of a Veget- 
ible Net—on the Effects of Food—on the 
actice of Nations and Individuals, &c. 
‘Micholson. 18mo. 5s. 
#vations on the Payments and Re- 
Sank of England Notes, reduced 
‘valine inGold. 8vo. 3s. 
= of Good Hope Calendar and 
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PR searches of Ancient History. By 

a oliey. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

~™ “Wynia Cyfieithiad. Gan W. Owen 

"Be, . Le ( -H. 8vo. &s. 
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tion for the Harp. By N. C. Bochsa. 15s. 
pp. 74. uh 

Until within a few years back, it was considered 
beneath an eminent composer’s notice to write a 
book of instructions. Hence so many ill-written 
common-place tutors for various instruments, 
chiefly copied and compiled from each other. The 
celebrated Clementi set the example, and gave the 
world an excellent preceptor for the piano-forte, 
J. B. Cramer soon followed, as well as many other 


professors. The book under our present consider- ’ 


ation is from the pen of a gentleman, who is con- 
sidered the first performer on the instrument for 
which he writes. Little, therefore, is required to 
be said on our parts, more than to give a brief 
account of its contents. The publication com- 
mences with “ A short history of the harp and its 
improvements,” which will be found both instruc- 
tive and entertaining to the reader. The author 
strongly recommends the double action pedal barp, 
on which a skilful performer may play in 27 dif- 
ferent keys. He then gives some useful directions 
respecting stringing and tuning the instrument; 
and, to make the work generally serviceable, he 
treats of both the single and double action throughe 
out. Chap. 2, contains “ directions for the posi- 
tion of the body, arms, and hands of the performer,” 
which ought to be particularly attended to by the 
student. Chap. 3 is on fingering, the most import- 
ant branch of course. A variety of excellent ex- 
amples and exercises are given, with copious expla- 
nations, which bespeak a thorough knowledge of 
the instrument. Chap. 7, gives a very full descrip- 
tion of the pedals, with the mode of using them, 
and the advantage the double action has over the 
single, This is followed by a well engraved expla. 
natory plate, representing the strings when open, 
and when once and twice pressed by the pedals. 

The author gives modulations from the natural 
key of C, into all the keys with sharps at the sig- 
nature—then from the natural key to the flats; by 
paying strict attention to these, the student will 
get perfectly acquainted with the use of the pedals. 

After treating on the shake, the various turns 
and graces, the harmonic, and the “ Sans Etouffes,” 
M. Bochsa gives a variety of preludes and pro- 
gressive lessons in different keys, with the finger- 
ing occasionally marked, making such observations 
as he deems necessary. On the whole, we consi- 
der this book a very excellent one, and as such 
strongly recommend it to the notice of the lovers 
of that most ancient and beautiful instrumetit, the 
harp. 


- The Music of the Farce called “ High 
Notions,” or a Trip to Exmouth, composed 
by J. Parry, is published. Complete, or 
the songs had singly. 

The British Orpheus ; being a Selection 
of Two Hundred and Seventy Songs, &c. 
with music adapted for the voice, violin, 
German flute, &c. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Young Musician, or the Science of 
Music, familiarly explained, with a Glossary 
of Musical Terms and Phrases. 18mo. 8s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

An Introduction to British Entomology. 
By Geo. Samonelle. Part 1. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
and 5s. coloured. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
Maurice and Berghetta, or the Priest of 
Raherty. pp. 356. 
Report has assigned this production to the pen 
of Mr. Parnell, one of the Irish members of the 
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House of Commons. It is avowedly a political 
nore!, and is even dedicated to the Catholic priest- 
hood of Ireland. It appears to have been the aim 
of the author to dress up his Whig politics, and his 
observations upon the Irish peasantry in a garb 
more attractive than that of a formal essay upon 
his subject. The tale itself is ushered in by a 
strange rambling introduction, in which topics of 
all kinds are jumbled together,—Distillery laws, 
condition of the peasants of Ireland, absentees,aud 
eveo the typhus fever, are pressed into the service. 
There is also a long diatribe fulminated forth 
against Mr. Peel, the late able Secretaty for Ire- 
Jand, and whom our anonymous author, if we un- 
derstand him aright, charges as being the main 
cause of the dreadful malady which has so long 
ravaged many parts of that unhappy country. 
Maurice, who is of course the hero of the tale, is a 
sufficient favourite with the anthor, and, according 
to his statement, the character is drawn from na- 
tare. To those of ovr readers who are fond of 
Irish politics, fricasseed and served up in the shape 
of a novel, we recommend the work before us; but 
after the portrait painting of Miss Edgworth, which 
alone made her subjects attrective, we confess 
that we have no great relish for political person- 
alities in any shape, and perhaps least of ail, when 
a novel is the engaging vehicle through which oo. 
litical poison is attempted to be conveyed, and in 
which the existing government is liberally abused, 
and directly charged with being the cause of the 
misery and discontent which at piesent prevails in 
Ireland. 


The Maid of La Vendée. 3 vols. By M. 
Le Noir: with Critical Remarks by Dr. 
Burney and the Rev. C. Hunier, A. M. 


This work, distinguished by the criticism of the 
celebrated Burney, wil! pass current wherever there 
is a relish for taste, or self-devotedness and con- 
stancy are held inadmiration. The durable thread 
of history is interwoven in its fabric with the rich 
and interesting traits of nature. 


POETRY. 
Tales of Historic Scenes, in verse. By 
Felicia Hemans. 


There is a great deal of good poetry in this vo- 
lume. The author evidently possesses an elegant 
taste, a well cultivated mind, and no inconsider- 
able portion of the poetical aflatus, We have in 
truth been so much gratified with the contents of 
this unassuming production, that we have given 
some extraets from it in our department of Origi- 
nal and Select Poetry, to which we beg leave to 
sefer our poetical readers, convinced that the se- 
lections will better recommend themselves than 
any of our laudatory remarks possibly can do. 


The Dead Asses. A Lyrical Ballad. 


This is avother fling at Mr. Wordsworth. Al- 
though the preface bears the signature of W. W., 
we cannot believe that it is that of the real 
* Simon Pure,” but of the witty and ingenious 
perodist of Peter Bell. The verses, however, are 
writteb so much in Mr. Wordsworth’s style, that 
we should certainly have taken it for one of his 
productions, bad not the pseudo Peter Bell con- 
vineed us that this lyrical ballad belonged to the 
same author. The peculiaritits of Mr. Words. 
worth’s poetical theory are cleverly ridiculed, and 
his manner of writing accurately imitated. 


The Vale of Slaughden: a Poem, in Five 
Cantos. By James Bird. Second edition. 
1819. 7r. 6d. bds. 


New Publications, with Critical Remarks. 


London. 12mo, pp. 79. 








[Oet, 1, 


This is a uarrative and descriptive poem. ue 
tale of the times of old; the deeds of days os 
other years.” From the preface we learn, that thy 
“ Vale of Slaughden” extends along a part of th, 
Suffolk coast, between the sea and the river Ay. 
and it is a circumstance not a little remarkadje 
that the first edition of this poem, though « -, 
nounced only im the move immediuie Vicinity of 
the vale, was disposed of within a forinizht afte; 
its publication.” 

The story of the “ Vale of Slaughden” js jaid jp, 
the reign of Alfred ; and ‘the incidents, of whic 
the loves of Edwin and Gonilda constiiute th. 
principal, arise out of the desperate conflicts which 
at that period occurred between the Saxons ang 
the Danes. Some of these conflicts are pourtrayeg 
with singular energy and truth of puinting; by 
our limits will not permit us to give any extracts, 
“The Vale of Slaughden” is inscribed to Dr; 
Drake, the well-known author of “ Literary Hours,” 
&c.—In adding, that the story is well told—tha 
the incidents are natural, varied, and striking— 
and that the interest is sustained till the very last 
page—we shall perhaps have said enough to excite, 
if not to gratify, the curiosity of the reader. 


Parga, a Poem, with illustrative Notes. 
8vo, 5s. 6d. 

Poems on various Subjects. By Mrs, 
Kentish. 8vo. 6s. 

Dunrie, a Poem. 


8vo. 7s. 
A Collection of Ancient and Modern 


Scotch Ballads, Tales, and Songs, with 
Notes and Observations. By J. Gilchrist. 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

The Rainbow and Eclipse, Poems. By 
T. Thomas. 8vo. 4s. 

Musz Biblice, or the Poetry of the Bible. 
18mo. 6s. 


By Harriet Ewing. 


THEOLOGY. 


Sermons. By the Rev. Charles Robert 
Maturin, Curate of St. Peter’s, Dublin, 
8vo. pp. 475. 


The style of preaching which is now in vogue 
amongst the established clergy is essentially dif 
ferent to what it was some fifty or sixty years 
ago. — There is more life, more spirit, and 
more animation Yn their discourses than in former 
times; and Jesus Christ and St. Pau! are olteser 
appealed to than Socrates and Epictetus. There 
is a great deal to be done, however, be/ore pu'pit 
oratory can attain even any thing like comparative 
perfection, and we therefore hail the appearance 
of these “ Sermons” as a promise of better things, 
as the dawn of a brighter day. Mr. M. has aimed 
at a higher strain of eloquence than his brethren 
are usually wont to do, and, as might lave bees 
expected, in some instances he has partially fail- 
ed, but im others has eminently succeeded. He 
unites the French “ onction” in no inconsiderable 
degree to the perspicuity, the argument, and te 
manly reasoning which have always been consider 
ed the characteristic excellences of English se™ 
mons, We think the discourse upon Arcideaco® 
Saurin’s acceptance of the deanery of Derry, 4% 
that upon the death of Miss Susan Lea, to be th 
best in the volume. 


Deism Refuted: or Plain Reasons for be 
ing aChristian. By Thomas Hartwell [orne, 
M. A. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Curate of Christ-church, Newgate-ste 
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We may be emphatically said to live in awful 
aod eventful times. Anarchy and infidelity have 
«kissed one another,” aad hand iu hand are mak- 
» eanid strides throughout the country. The * Re- 

san” of the Fleet-street blasphemer, and the 
of Reason of the infamous Thomas Paine, 
have found their way into almost every village and 
in the kingdom, aud revolaciionary poison 
is greedily sucked iu with the one earand atheist- 
ical doctrines with the oiher. Strange to say, 
that the lovers of good order both in church and 
sate, have made scarcely any endeavours to stem 
this overwhelming tide of infidelity and rebellion; 
snd whilst the fortress is violently assaulted on 
the one side, and secretly vndermined on the other, 
the garrison have hardly yet taken the alarm. 
The supineness and inaetivity of the higher and 
middle orders of society, forcibly reminds us of the 
yords of that brilliant but pernicious demagogue, 
who, after’ having conjured up certain rampant 
ive which even his genius was unable to lay, 
thas speaks of the first alarmiog symptoms of the 
french Revolution, “‘ we are sleeping upon the 
vey brink of a volcano, and the first throes have 
sot awoke us!” At last, however,'a champion for 
Christianity has sallied forth, and with sharp and 
inted lance, has attacked the foremost ranks of 
theinidels. To speak without a metaphor, the 
Rev. Mr. Horne has compiled a very valuable 
tract upon the evidences of Christianity, and has 
pesented us with an antidote to the poison which 
has been so industriously disseminated and widely 
circulated by Messrs. Carlile and Co. The work 
makes no pretensions to origiuality, the author has 
netely supplied the string which binds his flowers 
together, {t is judiciously selected from the best 
compositions of our ost eminent divines, and the 
urangement of the materials is so simple and 
perspicuous, that he “ who runs may read.” It is 
entirely designed for utility, and accordingly pub- 
lished at a very cheap price, that there may be no 
distacle toa wide and rapid circulation. We do 
hope and trust, as blasphemy and treason are 
luwked about and retailed in two-penny pamphlets, 
that this tract may have such a sale as to counter- 
utthe pernicious tendency of those pestilential 
vrilings. 

Weearnesily entreat the gentry and clergy to 
distribute this and similiar treatises amongst their 
nastry and parishioners, for they may rest as- 
wedthat if the altar falls, it will be useless to 
ullyaround the throne. The seditious and blas- 
phemous press of this country has triumphed too 
loag; it has outraged every feeling of common de- 
‘ey, and openly iusulted every thing that is 
meveat and venerable in our civil and eccle- 
‘wstical polity. In a religious point of view, the 
fean only be met by such publications as 
Be defore us: in God’s name then we wish it 
“eres, and sincerely hope that the 1everend au- 
‘fer may find that the good seed which he has 
may yield an abundant harvest. 


ementum,or Prayers for every Sun- 
mthe Year, intended to precede and 
‘he Sermon. By the Rev.C. Barlee, 
















nons preached before the Uni- 
Jxford in the Year 1819, at the 
a inded by the late Rev. John. 
: By the Rev. H. D. Morgan, M.A. 
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mon presched in the: Cathedral 
ast. Paul’s on Tuesday, June 18, 
‘She time of the Yearly Mceting 
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of the Children educated in the Charity 
Schools in and about the Cities of London 
and Westminster. By the Rev. James 
Hook, L.L.D. 8vo. 2s.. 

A Charge delivered to the Reverend the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Sarum, at 
his Visitation in July, 1819. By the Rev. C. 
Daubeny. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Antinomianism Unmasked. By S. Chase. 


8vo. 7s. 

The King a Blessing, an Honour, and 
the Glory of the British Empire, a Sermon 
preached at Manchester, Aug. 29, 1819. By 
the Rev. R. Bradley. 12mo. 6d. 

An Attempt towards an Improved Trans- 
lation of the Proverbs of Solomon, with 
Noies by the Rev. G. Holden. 8vo. 15s. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Gloucester, By the Bishop of 
Gloucester. 8vo. 5s. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Italy, its Agriculture, &c., from the French 
of Mons. Chateauvieux, being letters written 
by him in Italy, in the years 1812 and 1813. 
Translated by Edward Rigby, Esq. M. D., 

&e. 
Most of our readers, we presume, are well ac- 
quainted with the antiquities, the paintings, the 
churches, and the climate of Italy, but very few 
we suspect even heard, till now, of its agriculture. 
Mons. Chateauvieux is, we believe, the first person 
who ever composed a formal dissertation upon Ita- 
lian agriculture; and we confess that we are much 
astonished that a production of such uncommon 
merit as the original should never have been 
clothed in an English dress until the present pe- 
riod. We have, therefore, to thank Dr. Rigby for 
introducing to the British public a work, which we 
read with delight some years ago, and hope that it 
will obtain in this country that approbation which 
it most richly deserves. We should think that 
curiosity alone would induce the great mass of 
readers to peruse a work which professes to give a 
detailed account of the manner in which the “ gar- 
den of the world” is culiivated. En passant we 
must remark, that agricultural topics are not the 
only ones descauted upon, for we could point out 
several psasages déscriptive of Italian scenery fully 
equal to any of those impassioned bursts of elo- 
quence which so much delight us in the pages of 
Eustace and Chateaubriand. The translation is 
faithfully and even elegantiy executed, and the 
gallicisms which occur are inconsiderable in nume 
ber and importance. We believe that the word 
“* pouture” is neither French nor Italian. The 
translator knows our meaning. The doctor, him- 
self, no mean agriculturist, seems to have translated 
his author con amore, and to have eniered upon 
his task with a zeal and enthusiasm which a love 
for kindred pursuits can alone inspire. 


Excursions through the County of Sur- 
rey, comprising Descriptions of the Resi- 
dences oi the Nobility and Gentry, Remains 
of Antiquity, and every other most interest- 
ing object of curiosity. Edited by T. Crom- 
well. 18mo. No. 1. 2s. 6d. 

A Topographical and Historical Account 
of the City and County of Norwich, its An- 
tiquities, Modern Improvements, &c. By 
J. Stacey. 8vo. 7s. 6d. - 

An Account of the Cape of Good Hope. 


Svo. 6s. 
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VARIETIES.—LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Airthrie Whale.—No circumstance 
has occurred for many years so highly in- 
teresting in natural history as the discovery 
of the skeleton of the whale, which was 
found the other day at Airthrie. This gi- 
gantic animal, which must have been one of 
the largest of its tribe, was buried in the soft 
mud of the Forth, and covered over with a 
thin coating of mossy soil, which, by means 
of draining, and other agricultural improve - 
ments, is now in the process of being con- 
verted into highly valuable arable land. It 
is to this improvement we are indebted for 
the discovery of the skeleton, as it was in 
deepening a ditch that the workmen of Sir 
R. Abercrombie discovered the bones. The 
deposition of so large a body would have led 
us to expect that some slight protuberance 
would have marked the spot where it was 
laid. ‘This was not the case, however: an 
uniform flat surface extended all around; 
and, if ever its grave was marked by anv un- 
dulation at all, time, that mighty leveller, has 
completely worn it out. 

Since the discovery of the mammoth bones 
on the Ohio, we know of nothing in natural 
history at all to compare with this ; and to 
us it is rendered more interesting, as it 
proves that an animal, the species of which 
we presume we are still unacquainted with, 
lived in a situation which could not have 
been accessible to it, at any period since the 
commencement of the Christian era. 

The situation where it lay was within a 
very short distance of Dunmyat, that hill 
which forms so prominent a feature in the 
landscape as viewed from Queen-street, about 
sun-set, Itis abouta mile from the Forth, 
and that many miles above the point at 
which it becomes a frith : indeed, in its near- 
est neighbourhood, the river is so shallow as 
to be fordable at low water, and to this cir- 
cumstance the direction of a Roman road is 
to be attributed, which crossed the river at 
this spot, and was protected by a camp or 
fortress, which was established on the north 
bank of the Forth. These well-known cir- 
cumstances are valuable data, as they afford 
us indisputable proof of the Forth having 
flowed at that time in the same channel as it 
does now, and also that the banks of it must 
have been of a solid consistence, ere they 
would attempt to lead a road across that part 
of the country, or establish a fortress in the 
midst of a swamp. This consolidation we 
know to be a process of time; and, at a pe- 
riod when the industry and ingenuity of 
mankind had not yet suggested the advan- 
tage of draining, we may readily believe that 
the Romans found them, in respect to firm- 
ness, much in the same state they now are; 
ey Sa it is to some period much be- 
yond of history to which the mind must 
wander, in the vain pursuit of forming a con- 
jecture as to the time when the base of the 


Ochil hills was washed by the tide and ap. 
cessible to the inroads of this monarch of 
the ocean. The discovery of this skeletop 
sets all question upon that fact beyond q 
doubt. The finding of a few oyster-shells jp 
this kind of mud, a circumstance of common 
occurrence, afforded room for speculation, 
but now no question can be entertained as to 
the fact of the sea having covered the whole 
of this district long after the creation of iy. 
ing animals. 

We learn that some single. bones of the 
same species have been occasionally found 
in the district of the Carse of Falkirk; ang 
we hope to have more information on the 
subject shortly: meantime we may observe, 
that the only other skeleton of the whale 
tribe, found under similar circumstances, 
that we know of, is one that was discovered 
in the alluvial soil of the Po, at Castel Ar. 
quato, near Piacentino, where the remains of 
two whales were dug up. They are both 
deposited in the Museum of the Council of 
Mines, at Milan, and were sent there by 
Beauharnois, when viceroy of Italy. One 
only is in any thing like a state of preserva- 
tion: the head and right jaw are entire, se- 
veral of the ribs remain, and forty-two ar. 
ticulations of vertebrz ; but its length is not 
one-third of the Airthrie skeleton, as it 
measures only twenty-one feet. Two other 
skeletons of the dolphin tribe are exhibited 
in the same place, all found in the alluvial 
soil of the Po. 

From the appearance of that country, no 
doubt can be entertained of the sea having 
once stood at a much higher level. The 
enormous quantity and variety of shells 
which occur in various places, now removed 
far inland, and far above the present level 
of the Mediterranean, will not permit a doubt 
on this head; but that that level extended 
somewhat beyond the limits of that sea, 
seems to be somewhat confirmed by this re- 
cent discovery. 


RURAL ECONOMY. | 


Dry Rot: an Effectual Preventive. — 
This destructive visitant in dwelling-houses, 
generally grows or originates in the cellar. 
If persons white-washing cellars will mix 
much copperas with the wash as may give 


‘it a clear yellow hue, and repeat this every 


year, they may prevent the dry-rot, or stop 
its progress, if it has already begun. This is 


so easy and so cheap an experiment, thai, 


being well assured of its efficacy, we trust |! 
may be generally adopted. 

Effect of Hot Water on Flowers.—By 
the following process, the lovers of flowers 
will be enabled to prolong the enjoyment ol 
their short-lived beauty for a considerable 
period. For this purpose it is merely ne- 
cessary to place the flowers iD scalding 
water, deep enough to cover about om 
third of the length of the stem; by the &™ 
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ihe water has become cool the flowers will 
be found erect and fresh ; then cut off the 
sprivelled end of the stems, and put them in 


r. 

” e not of Vegetable Origin.—In the 
Wernerian Memoirs, it is said that common 
coal is an original chemical deposite, and 
therefore is not formed from vegetables.— 
This opinion, which is fully warranted by 
the geological relations of coal, has been 
farther confirmed and illustrated by the ex- 
periments of John, of Berlin, and of Dr. 
Thomson, of Glasgow. Dr. Thomson, we 
understand, has planned and executed a 
most beautiful and interesting series of ex- 

iments on the different coals of our coal 
fields, from which it results, that coal is es- 
satially different from vegetables, whether 
in their perfect or altered state; and also 
possesses characters very different from 
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those which vegetables exhibit when ex- 
posed to heat in close vessels or under com- 
pressions. 

Preservation of Fruits by the Carbonic 
Acid.—M. Dumont, in a letter to Count 
Chaptal, has announced the important prac- 
tical discovery, that fruits may be preserved 
by means of carbonic gas. Cherries, 
grapes, pears, apples, and chesnuts, were 
placed in glass vessels, filled with carbonic 
gas, obtained from carbonate of lime by 
sulphuric acid. Neither the colour nor the 
taste of the cherries were altered at the end 
of fifteen days ; and at the end of six weeks, 
they were in the same state as if they had 
been preserved in brandy. The details of 
these experiments will be found in the 
Annales de Chimie et Physique, for Janu- 
ary, 1819. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


Large Snake. Lancaster, ( Pen.) June 
99,—A strange circumstance is said to have 
taken place a few days since in the neigh- 
bourhood of this city. A woman passing 
dong a path through a rye field, sat down 
onthe side of the path, when immediately 
she was seized round the waist by a huge 
black snake, which raised its frightful head 
ina threatening attitude, mouth open, on a 
level with her face, with its eyes fixed upon 
her countenance. The screams of the wo- 
man brought a black man to her assistance, 
vho resolutely grasped the monster by the 
neck with one hand, and with the other 
sized the tail ; and while unwinding its coils, 
the woman, by his directions, took a knife 
from his pocket, and “ off went the reptile’s 
head!” The relations we have heard of this 
vonder differ from each other, but in no 
considerable degree: from one source we 
we informed the snake weighed upwards of 
filty pounds. 

Professor Hansteen , of Christiana, in Nor- 
wy, has, as he supposes, proved that the 

las four magnetic poles, as Haley 

tad conjectured. He has shown that the po- 
lights, where they first appear, have the 
ofaluminous cross, elevated between 

0 and 500 miles above the earth’s sur- 
fice; and that there are four such luminous 
crosse$, viz.—two in the northern and two 
l€ Southern hemisphere, whose middle 
correspond with the four magnetic 
“s aiready mentioned. This situation of 
aimous crosses, and the disturbance 
sion in the magnetic needle, prove 

Me polar lights are magnetical pheno- 

*) a0d that they are magnetical cur- 
_awnich flow from one magnetic pole to 
WY Opposite. The opinion that 

ora borealis is magnetical was long 
reposed by the late Professor Robison, 
Sten, and has since been sup- 
Sitter, Dalton, Jameson, and other 





















to certain researches just 


made in Sweden, on the different kinds of 
wood indigenous to the country, it is ascer- 
tained that the birch reaches the farthest 
north, growing beyond the 70th degree ; 
the pine reaches to the 69th; the fir-tree to 
the 68th; the osier, willow, aspin, and quince, 
to the 66th; the cherry and apple to the 
63d ; the oak to the 60th; and the beech to 
the 57th: while the lime, ash, elm, poplar, 
and walnut, are only to be found in Scania. 

Athenian Antiquities.—A letter from 
Athens, April 15, says, M. Rottiers has pur- 
chased several antiquities and fragments of 
the flourishing period of the arts; a head of 
Bacchus ; the heads of a lion and a tiger; the 
foot of Hercules, of enormous size; and, 
among the rest, a bas-relief, four feet high, 
and two and a half wide, of Pentelic marble, 
found last year, in digging on the road to 
Thebes : it represents a young man, leaning 
with his left elbow on the trunk of a tree, and 
letting a bird fly out of his right hand: his 
appearance,-in-general, is much like that of 
the Antinédus. M. Rottiers has obtained a 
bas-relief of three figures as large as life, 
which causes great surprise by its beauty 
and fine preservation : it is of a woman sit- 
ting, attended by two female servants stand- 
ing, and weeping over the tomb of her hus- 
band: according to the inscription, she was 
of Sunium, one of the eighteen burghs of 
Athens, It is many years since any thing 
so beautiful has been discovered. The 
whole are to be sent to the Netherlands. 

Travels in the Levant, Egypt, and Pa- 
lestine.—Mr. F. W. Sieber, a native of 
Bohemia, went, in the month of December, 
1816, from Triest to Greece, having previ- 
ously spent some years in travelling through 
the Austrian Alps, then through all Italy, 
and qualified himself, by acquiring the ne- 
cessary medical knowledge, for a journey to 
the Levant. 

He chose for the first scene of his re- 
searches the island of Crete or Candia, which 
abounds in botanical riches; here he re- 
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mained eleven months and obtained, in every 
respect, a more exact acquaintance with: it 
than most of his predecessors. He ascended 
all che mounpiains of this island, and mount 
Ida iwice, whose beight he found to be 1,197 
toises avove ihe suriace of the sea; he vi- 
sited this island in difierentdirections, viewed 
the ancient cities of Gnossus, Goriyna, 
Hiecrapytna; Rythimna, Visus, &c., took a 
drawing of the Labyrinth of Goriyna, laid 
down an accurate plan of ii by the compass. 
and declares it to be nothing more than a 
stone quarry. He was happy enough to es- 
cape from Canea to the other side of the is- 
and, before the breaking out of the plague ; 
at last, he visited the free and independent 
Sphackioies a tribe of movntaineers on the 
south side of the White Mountains, and then 
reiurned to Canea. f 

Having completed his botanical collec- 
tions, in November, !817, he set sail for Alex- 
andria, where he viewed the curiosities of 
that city, Pompey’s Pillar, the Obelisks of 
Cleopatra, the Catacombs, and other remark- 
able objects. Thence he continued hig jour- 
ney to Rosetta, embarked on the Nile, and 
arrived at Cairo. 

The peace and tranquillity which at that 
time prevailed, induced him to follow the ad- 
vice of his friends, and undertake a journey 
to Nubia: he set out, accompanied by a 
Mameluke, ina vessel hired for that purpose. 
On this voyage he saw the celebrated cities 
of antiquity, with their still well preserved 
ruins, in succession, Antinoe, Hermopolis, 
Lycopolis, Abydos, Panopolis, Tentyra, 
Koptos, Thebes, (Gurnu, Medinet, Abu, 
Karnak, and Luxor) Hermonthis, Latopo- 
lis, Appolinopolis magna, (Etlu), Ombos, 
Syene, Elephantine, and Philz, passed the 
Cataracts, and returned to Cairo, after an 
absence of four months, on the 20th April 
1818, loaded with many curiosilies. 

The British Consul General H. Salt, esq. 
had advised him to proceed to Abyssinia, to 
continue there the most productive re 
searches in natural history; but though he 
had a most favourable opportunity to go 
thither with ease and safety, he was forced to 
decline it, because his instruments, books, 
papers, medicines, &c., which he had writ- 
ten for a year and a half before, had not yet 
arrived from Europe. 

He accordingly after having 
spent the whole month of May in visiting 
the environs of Cairo (particularly the neigh- 
bourhood of the Pyramids of Gizeh and Sac- 
carah, which he often visited), down the Nile 
for Damietia. It was not till a month after, 
that he had an opportunity and favourable 
weather to cross over to Jaffa. 

He was not able to visit Mount Lebanon 
with advaniage this year, because he did not 
land at Jaffa till the 23d of June, and to be 
able to return to Egypt during the inunda- 
tion of the Nile, he could only visit Jeru- 
salem ; he remained at that place forty days, 
examined and described every thing re- 
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markable in and near this city. To remaj, 
the want (which has long been felt) of ay a. 
curate geomeirical plan, noting all the ap. 
tique remains of this important city, y, 
Sieber promises to publish a Most Correct 
topographical plan of Jerusalem and jt, 
environs. 

On account of the continual west winds 
he stopped at Cyprus, visiied Amathyn 
and Paphos, returned then the more easily 
at the appointed time to Damieita, and ar. 
rived at Cairo on the 22d of Sep‘ember. 
when the Nile was at the highest. His ae. 
quisitions, which he had left there were soop 
packed up and forwarded by way of Roseita 
to Alexandria, in order to retura, during 
the particularly favourable season, Novem. 
ber and December, to Europe, which he 
reached in sixteen days, and arrived safely 
in the harbour of Triest on the 8th of De- 
cember. 

His collection, which he has brovzht hither, 
(to Vienna,) and intends to exhibit to the pub- 
lic, is already arranged, and contains antiqui- 
ties and curiosities of many kinds, three of the 
most beautiful mummies in remarkably fine 
preservation, a number of other curiosities, 
and a selection of rare natural productions 
of the countries which he has visited. 

His collected plants and seeds of three 
Floras--those of Crete, Egypt, and Palestine, 
he intends to publish in Herbaries, and will 
afterwards print the physiographical repre- 
sentations of the respective Floras, besides a 
description of the plants. 

The remarks on the Leprosy and the 
Hydrophobia, will be particularly interest- 
ing. It is well known that the latter does 
not exist in Egypt. Chance assisted Mr. 
Siebér in discovering the cause of this dis. 
order being unknown in that country, and 
he has accordingly proposed a peculiar 
method of curing the hydrophobia, after the 
disorder has actually broken out, respecting 
which he will publish a separate essay. 

Faithful to his purpose, he designs to 
prepare within two years, after completing 
the account of his first travels, for a journey 
to Abyssinia, and will follow the route taken 
by Bruce to the sources of the Nile. | 

Great exertions are making at Vienna 
towards forming a Museum of Antiquilies, 
nor have the Fine Arts been neglected 
the proposed arrangement. The Emperor 
has given every encouragement to th 

lan. 
. M. Steinbiichel, the celebrated antiquaty 
and traveller, has been dispatched 0? ® 
tour to Dalmatia, Salona, the ruins of the 
e of Diocletian, &c. A prociamatic 
as been issued prohibiting the exportatie? 
of antiqués, statuary, and MS.S. from 
Austriar states. The Emperor has v's! 
the Belvidere, and seen the splendid col 
lection of works of art belonging e, 
Fuger, director of the imperial gallery ° 
paintings, and has determined vpon 
purchase of the whole. 
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BAST INDIES. 

(uleutta.-Letters from Purneah, dated 94th 
of January, state, that the weather has been 
y cold in that neighbourhood, and 
for several mornings the ground was 
with a hoar frost. It is said that at 
juanpore on the 17th of the same month, 
he thermometer stood at 33° about twenty 
minutes after sun-rise, and that at noon it 
rose, in the house,;to 58°. We are concerned 
learn that this unusual degree of cold has 
produced considerable mischief in the vege- 
able kingdom, and that the indigo sown 
last year, in several districts, has suffered 
materially. A letter just received from 
Sheergatty on the road to Benares, men- 
ions the ruin- of all the crops in that dis- 
trict. On the 17th, 18th, and 19th, the 
thermometer was at 28°, a little before day 
dtetk, ahd ice a quarter of an inch thick 
gas found on every pool. At the date of 
the leer, water exposed by night in earthen 
yesels, was found sufficiently frozen in the 

morning to supply ice for the table. 
Saugor Island.—Dr. Dunlop has com- 
menced his arduous task at Saugor, by 
ing away the long grass in the vicinity 
ofthe Tank, and the Bungalow, which was 
formerly used as a post office. Between 
three and four hundred natives are em- 
ployed, who considered the work as com- 
| mencing under the happiest omen, for the 
| devouring fidmes meeting in their rapid 
progress with asmall temple in which stood 
tfigtre of Vishnu, divided to the right and 
left, leaving the ground immediately around 
untouched. This circumstance awakened 
:' heir religious enthusiasm, and they pro- 
eeded on their labours with the utmost 


Nbwithstanding the strictest injunctions 
gwen to the labourers not to quit the 
sockaded enclosure during the night, two 
nen had ventured out, and had fallen vic-, 
tus to their temerity, having been carried 


off by ti Preparations for the culti- 
won of thi island are going on rapidly. 
! I is said that the undertaking will be com- 

jeted ‘with much greater facility than was 
wen at first anticipated. It is the intention 
Wthe society to build houses for the ac- 
lion of invalids as soon as possible. 
A is also suggested of establishing 
‘line of telegraphic posts from Saugor- 
pitto Calcutta, and it is supposed that 
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the advantages will be considerable to the 
mercantile community of Calcutta par- 
ticularly. ; 

Penang.—The new church at Penang, 
was opened for the first time for the per- 
formance of Divine Service on Christmas 
Day. The edifice is built on the model! of 
St. George’s church at Madras, and was 
erected under the supermterdance of Capt. 
Smith of the Royal Engineers. _ 

Dr. Wallich presented to thé Asiatic 
Society in the name of Dr. Gilman, of the 
Medical Board, the Historia Universalis 
Asiatica of Joannes Baphila de Grammoye. 
Dr. Wallich also communicated a drawing 
and description of the camelliakissi. Among 
the various and valuable additions which 
the botanical garden has received from the 
successful researches of the Honourable 
Mr. Gardner, are specimens in full hiossom, 
and the ripe fruit of the genuine tea plant, 
thea viridis, and its nearly allied neighbour, 
the camellia. Of the former, there is only 
one shrub at Katmandoo, growing in the 
garden of a Cashmerian, where it was ori- 
ginally introduced from China while a young 
plant. It has attained the hight of nine or 
ten feet, producing abundance of blossoms 
and ripe capsules annually, from September 
to November. Mr. Gardner has caused 
several offsets to be taken from it, but they 
have unfortunately failed, though they con- 
tinued vety vigorous for some time after 
they had beén put into the ground. Other 
trials are intended to be made, and Dr. 
Walkch has no doubt that both the tea 
shrub and the Nepaul camellia will, before 
long, be introduced into such parts of the 
northern Hindoostan, as may appear best 
calculated for their successful cultivation. 
The camellia was discovered by Mr. Gard- 
ner on the mountains of Sheopire and 
Chandraghiree, which form the boundaries 
of the valley of Katmandoo to the north 
and south. It grows to a considerable 
size, throwing out blossoms during the rainy 
season, succeeded by abundance. of fruit, 
which ripens in course of three months. It 
is so like the tea-tree in its leaves and blos- 
soms, as to he easily mistaken for it. The 
leaves on being dried have the peculiar 
fragrance of tea. The natives, however, 
>a it for no other purpose than that of 
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oD a public-spirited example set by 
he ot 


| vq Og British Institu- 
1 London, been followed in 
peent year by the Institution for 
uragement of the Fine Arts in 
he directors are, his Grace 
mike of Argyle ; the Most Noble 
sarquis of Queensberry ; the Right 
Naw Monruty Mac.—No. 69. 


ARTS. 


Honorable the Earls of Elgin, Wemyss, 
Hopetoun and Fife ; the Right Honor- 
able the Lord Advocate ; the Honorable 
Baron Clark, of Rattray ; Sir John Hay, 
bart.; Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, bart. ; 
Sir George Clerk, bart.; Sir James Rid- 
dal, bart.; Sir James Erskine, bart. ; 
John Clerk, esq. ; Gilbert Laing Meason, 
esq.; Alexander Oswald, esq. ; Gilbert 
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Innes, esq.; Alexander Gordon; esq. ; 
Professor James Russel; and Alexander 
Fairholm, esq. ‘They have aot as yet 
published a list of subscribers ; but their 
first exhibition, which took place in the 
gallery of Mr. Raeburn, the portrait 
painter, in York-place, contained eighty- 
seven pictures by Italian, Spanish, French, 
Dutch and Flemish old masters; with 
two by Sir Joshua Reynolds, two by 
Wilson, two by John Runciman, and 
one by Alexander Runciman. ‘The ad- 
mittance was one shilling, and a brief ca- 
talogue, at the price of sixpence, was sold 
at the gallery. The exhibition remained 
open for near two months, and was not 
only well attended by the nobility, 
gentry, and members of the learned pro- 
fessions, but by the other opulent and 
respectable inhabitants of Edinburgh and 
its neighbourhood. 

Owing to the long persecution of 
painting and sculpture, as idulatrous abo- 
minations, the people of Scotland, witha 
few rare exceptions, have been, for two 
centuries, deterred from cultivating those 
arts. All classes, as in England, have 
been disposed to look with coldness 
on the works of their native artists, 
and with something like aversion on 
painting in general. The progress of 
education has weakened the force of 
these prejudices; but still there is an 
intermediate season to pass between 
their final decay, and that warm-hearted 
and fostering spirit, which is absolutely 
necessary to call forth and reward the 
exertions of native genius. By a gene- 
rous exertion of the periodical press, 
much good may be effected. The exhi- 
bitions by the Scotch artists in 1808, 
and the seven ensuing years, have made 
a favorable impression, and fully proved, 
under every diseouragement, the abilities 
of many of the exhibitors. The number 
of exhibitors encreased from twenty-six 
the first year, to thirty-eight in 1816. 
To cherish the growing taste, disse- 
minated by this important display of 
native talent, was an object. of much 
importance; but many who contri- 
buted to those exhibitions were ama- 
teurs, and some were pupils. As yet 
’ the artists are too few, and the state of 
encouragement does not, in the opinion 
of some gentlemen, enable them to pro- 
duce a sufficient number of paintings, to 
continue their exhibition annually with- 
aut a cessation, It is supposed that some 
tempo professional feeling in the 
breast of individuals has unluckily co- 

rated with this circumstance: but 
the exhibition of the works of the ancient 
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masters, this year, came in, opportunely 
after an interruption in 1817 and Ig, to 
keep alive the public attention and aq. 
vance the public taste. The object of 
“The Associated Artists” was excellent. 
and it is clear that the principle of that 
association was adopted from a con. 
viction that it must most materially ad. 
vance the general interests of the pro. 
fession: a strict observance of that prin. 
ciple must, therefore, prove a propor. 
tional advantage to every individual 
member. Their amicable union is go 
essentially necessary for a vigorous ex. 
ertion, that we cannot too earnestly re- 
commend a cordial agreement to those, 
whose honor and interests must be ge. 
riously injured by any thing like a con. 
tinuance of misunderstanding, even 
although it may have originated in mis. 
taken zeal and commendable intentions, 
The first year, there was no female 
exhibitor ; but, in the subsequent exhi- 
bitions, the ladies contributed to the in- e 
terest and importance of the display, and 
shared in its honors. Among other fair 
artists and amateurs, were Miss Beattie, 
and Miss Auchterlonie, of Montrose; 
Mrs. Dr. Henderson, of Perth ; Miss ¢. 
Schetkie; Mrs. Brown ; and the two 
Miss Nasmyths, daughters of the eminent 
landscape painter of that name in Edin- 
burgh, and sisters to Mr. P. Nasmyth, 
of London, whose Jandscapes have ob- 
tained so much reputation in the annual 
exhibitions at Somerset House and the 
British Gallery. Our great dramatic 
poet, who was well aware of the force o! 
female influence on society, says— 


«* When the women of Rome were chaste, 
The men were heroes.” 


And we may add, with a similar con- 
viction, that when the ladies of the united ® 
empire feel an honorable pride in ad- 
vancing: the public taste for the Fine 
Arts, the gentlemen may well glory 1 
obtaining distinction as patrons of na- 
tive genius. The Scotch ladies possess 
their full share of just dominion, aul 
partake in the warm-heartedness 4 
constant fidelity of their countryme? 
Once the mind of atrue Scotchwoman 
is fixed, her love is divested of sclfishnes 
She becomes all heart and soul; and 
the misfortunes or poverty of the mam 
who has gained her affections, only biné 
her more strenuously to him. The 
frowns of ‘the world redouble her kine 
ness, and, according to the prever™ 
saying, she will go through fre ™ 
water, and brave death itself, to re" 
him from a danger, and promo'e “ 
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The practice of vaccination 
~ wonderful effect in this part of 


the island. Some years ago, the aversion 
to inoculation and the injudicious treat- 
quent of the small pox, annually caused 
a namber of deaths, and produced a 
general disfigurement of the face. But 
ihe pitted cheeks have almost wholly 

‘onneared, aud are now confined to a 
fewof the very lowest order, who still, 
from motives of superstition, treat the 
disorder in the old mode. If we some- 
times meet in the dark steep wynds 
of the old town, some aged victims of 
that frightful disease, whose seamed and 
hideous visages remind us of the witches 
jn the tragedy of Macbeth, they only 
grve as foils to the smooth fair skins of 
theyounger generation. At almost every 
turn, we meet with countenances on 
which the rose blends with the lily in 
the clearest complexion of health, 
youth, and beauty; and the dark blue 
eyes; auburn ringlets, expressive fea- 
tures, and tall, noble figures, vie in loveli- 
nesswith any women in the world. His 
eye must be dim, his breast impene- 
trable, his heart cold and dead to every 
generous sensibility, who does not bear 
silent testimony to ne. ee as 
they pass him on every side. Painting, 
satis to the poets, sprung from the 
afection of the Maid of Corinth; and 
thatsex, to whom the world is indebted 
forthe origin of the Fine Arts, is surely 
entitled to the first rank and honor as 
their patrons and protectors. 

The present spirit is favorable to the 
Fine Arts. The city of Edinburgh is in 
astate of continual improvement, and it 

t increased in size and beauty 
within these twenty years. Nature has 
§wenatsuperior advantages of situation, 
*@ general prospect. Arthur's Seat, 

bury Craigs, the Calton, and Castle 
Hill, with the towering head of the High 
Church crowning the vast masses of lofty 
gs, of which the old city and 

tatle-are composed, confer an imposing 
detir upon the capital of Scotland, 
itmis magnificent effect, in particular 
rae is heightened by the 
ersof the Forth in the vicinity, 
ad:the wild mountainous shores of 
and Clackmannanshire, in the 
Within the short period just 
y Several new streets, and 
Charlotte-square, the Advo- 
— , the Royal Bank of Scot- 
- n’s Monument, the New 























m the Regent's Bridge, and other 
Cayce and structures, have been 
‘new buildings and improve- 
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ments.are projecting and rising in every 
direction. The talk of converting the 
hollow way which divides the old and 
new town into a public garden, that 
would have a wonderful effect in beauti- 
fying the city. It is impossible for a 
stranger, who sojourns in a capital so 
ancient and pregnant with historical re- 
collections, not to partake in the national 
feelings. He cannot avoid calling to 
mind their long line of kings. eir 
patriots and herves, from William Wal- 
lace to the gallant Montrose, from 
Fletcher of Saltoun to the conqueror of 
Egypt, Abercrombie, pass in the bright- 
ness of their fame before him; and the 
spirit of their poets is upon him, from 
Buchanan to Beattie and Burns; and 
last, but not least, to Scott, every page 
of whose works is animated by the love 
of his country. We would not abate a 
jot of the national attachment which 
distinguishes the English, Irish, and 
Scotch, because, when duly directed, 
it is the parent of their virtues. But, 
from asource of division, we would con- 
vert it into a bond of mutual affection, and 
a noble excitement to emulation in the 
race of improvement, genius, and glory. 
A taste for sculpture begins to display 
itself. ‘The whole length statue of the 
late Earl of Melville, by Chantrey, is 
erected in the outer chamber of the Par- 
liament House, and his whole figure of 
the late President Blair, in the inner 
chamber. Scoular, a young Scotch sculp- 
tor, who has been a pupil of Chantrey, 
and a student at Somerset House, has 
distinguished himself by the simplicity, 
elegance, and correctness of his models in 
the annual exhibitions in London, and 
obtained the prizes at the Royal Aca- 


demy. He is now in Edinburgh, em- 


ployed on a model of Burns, whose por- 
trait by the elder Nasmyth, is esteemed 
the best existing likeness of the poet. 
Marshall, a Scotch sculptor of merit, is a 
resident in Leith-walk. He is nearly 
self-taught, and his means of improve- 
ment have been limited by his being more 
employed in other monumental and or- 
namental marble-work than in statuary. 
His last performance, the figure of 
‘“‘ Hope,” for the monument of Walter 
Campbell of Shawfield, in the Island of 
Islay, was finished after his own model 
from nature. The attitude is feelingly 
conceived, and the head, neck, bosom, 
and other naked parts, executed with 
much fleshiness. Perfection and dis- 
couragement are not to be expected to- 
gether, but under all the disadvantages 
of unpatronised effort, this artist dis- 
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lays a taient and anxiety for improve- 
ano which are well deserving of public 
countenanee. Runciman, the admired 
painter of the Hall of Ossian, owing to 
the want of encouragement, in bis day, 
was obliged to unite house-painting for 
a living, with his practice as an_ historical 
painter. 

There is every thing to be expected 
from the co-operating efforts of the 
artists and amateurs. It is only neces- 
sary to turn the public sympathies to 
action, and give them a due bias. Na- 
ture has bestowed an abundance of ma- 
terials for success. The Scotch possess 
an honorable pride in their men of sci- 
ence and polite literature. They will 
soon be as proud of their painters, when 
a due share of patronage has called forth 
their best exertions; and they will, no 
doubt, be as mych indebted to the pencil 
and chisel for their fame, as a people. 
‘Fhe pen of Walter Seott, in the Tales 
of My Landlord, and his other novels, be- 
side the celebrity acquired by his poems, 
has done more to give the Northerns a 
warm place ia the affections and esteem 
of England and Ireland, than all their 
former writers. The vigor with which 
the various actors are delineated in those 
admirable productions, and the impar- 
tiality with which their courage, fidelity, 
and manliness, are displayed, amidst all 
the rude habits and imperfections re- 
pling from long unsettled times of civil 
war, fanaticism, and confusion, have in- 
troduced these publications into almost 
every family in the south ; and had the 
happy effect of contributing to eradicate 
the remainder of the unjust prejudices 
which had been excited against our fel- 
low-subjects by the invectives of Church- 
ill, Wilks, Johnson, and their heated 
contemporaries, The Scotch character, 
which has beea reversed in the misre- 
presentations of political adversaries, 
comprises a happy union of prudential 
reserye and national enthusiasm, of ar- 
dent sensibility in the domestic and 
social circle, and persevering enterprise 
in the business of life. With a generons 
and warm-hearted hospitality, the North 
Britons combine a commendable and 
liberal economy, in their general expen- 
diture. To robust bodies they join the 
military virtyes of undaunted resolu- 
tion and a patient endurance of fatigue 
and privation, to the strength and acute- 
ness of understanding, which have dis- 
tinguished them im the sciences, the 
fervid imagination, which qualifies them 
to excel in Poetry, Painting, and Sculp- 
taye. The honors conferred upon the 
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merits of Racburn and Wilkie, by the 
Royal Academicians of London, and the 
prizes obtained by Scoular, are proof 
that no local distinction or jealousy go. 
verns the members of that body, in the 
discharge of their public duty. We 
notice this particularly, because some 
very base attempts have lately been 
made by disappointed malecontents to 
revive a prejudice against the Scotch 
artists in London. Of these malevolent 
efforts we quote the following advice to 
the — Academicians, as an instance 
for public reprobation. “ There is one 
thing more, that we advise those, who 
compose this party, to be aware of, vis, 
the inconsiderate admission of too many 
Scotchmen. If three Scotchmen get in, 
three more will svon follow, and ‘ thrice 
to thine to make up nine,’ will shortly 
be verified. . The academy will then be- 
come like the East India House, a mass 
of Scotch Directurs. A few years ago 
there was not a Scotchman in that opu- 
lent body,and now there ARE nothing else, 
The Scotch, the French, and the people 
of Cornwall, have but one motto—‘ One 
and ale,’ (all) and heaven have mercy on 
that institution, WHO ts not aware of it.” 
—P. 603, No. xi. A. F. A. 

The ignorance of English grammar 
evinced in the use of the plural for the 
singular number, is not more palpable 
than the open violations of truth in the 
above disgusting and envious attempt to 
revive a national animosity, and cast an 
odium upon the Scotch people. The 
assertion, that “afew years ago” there 
was not a Scotchman in the East India 
Company is notoriously fa/se: and it 
is equally false that now there are (in- 
stead of is,). nothing else. ‘These are 
only instances of a habit of random ‘and 
impudent assertion against public facts, 
which forms the character of the Liber 
Falsitatis, from which the extract 1s i 
serted. Asthe obsourity of that con 
temptible publication may prevent the 
circumstance from being generally 
known, we deem it only an act of ju» 
tice and duty, to state that the malevo- 
lent adviser, who, in anonymous secl- 
rity, vilifies the people of Scotland, and 
would mislead the Royal Academiciats 
was himself a candidate for veer . 
an associate into the al Academy! 
1810, In revenge for bie unsuccessful 
canvass, and merited rejection by. 
members of that body, on that occasiol 
he became their private and publi 
calumniator; and has, ever since, d* 
tinguished himself, by endeavourins 
degrade them in the opinion of th 
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eontry. His advice, in the matter here 
girerted to, was given, if possible, to 
jagrace them, by creating divisions, and 
inducing them unjustly to reject and 
jeountenance the genius of Geddes, 
the Nasmyths, Scoular, and 
other Scotch artists resident in London, 
ish, Irish, and Scotch, are now 
one nation, subject to the same sove- 
im, They have now but one fame 
= oi interest, and the Royal Acade- 
nicians, in the elections of the Scotch 
j Raeburn and Wilkie, and in 
those of Barret, Barry, Tresham, Shee, 
and Mulready, who were born in Ireland, 
hare discharged their duty with an ho- 
gorable impartiality, and fully main- 
tained the dignity of their body. Our 
readets beyond the Tweed may rest 
ysured that the Anti-Scotch adviser and 
his advice are held in equal scorn and 
condemnation by the whole body of the 
artists. 
rding to Montesquieu and Locke, 
athe union of the people is the best 
defence of their liberty, an incendiary, 
whoendeavours to sow divisions among 
his fellow-subjects is a publie enemy; 
and the agitator, who has openly sought 
wcreate discord and excite the English 
walemicians to rob the Seotch artists of 
their due claims to academical rank and 
honor, is too selfish, unprincipled and 
wmanly in his revengeful policy, to be 
entrusted even with the smaHest share of 
infuence or direction in the public affairs 
ofhis profession. It is the duty of every 
artist to set a = example to this man, 
wd to shut him and his evil counsels 
from his society, as the best defence 
wainst the fomenter of exasperations 
yo ey enemy of the British school 


| have only to display a por- 
ion of their national spirit, in encourag- 
ig the fine arts, and their object will be 
An instance of the pride which 
in their native genius is evinced 





ia in, which is termed the dro 


the Edinburgh Theatre Royal. 
of Shakspeare, the names of their 
n and Home, are displayed 
ae fred figure of Fame, 

me heads of the comic and tragic 
® With the same honorable feel- 
agfrom the bold spirit with which it 
eesents the manners and character of 
ders early in the last cen- 
‘Roy is termed in the play- 
an isements “The National 
This drama, under the manage- 
Mr. Murray, the brother of 
Siddons, had a run of forty 
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successive nights last seasou, with Ha- 
merton, who is a favourite as the Chief- 
tain; Mackay, a Scotch actor of much 
quaint simplicity and dry humour, in the 

art of Bailie Jervais; Duff, as Dugald ; 
Mrs. Renaut, as Helen Mac Gregor, in 
which she displayed much wild energy 
and pathos; and the part of Rashleigh 
Osbaldiston, by Mr. Alexander,® a young 
performer, of a commanding figure, just 
action, a strong and flexible voice, and an 
expressive countenance. It is said that 
this piece alone, owing to its influence 
on the national feelings, cleared the ma- 
nager two thousand pounds. 

“Mr. Raeburn is a resident in Edin- 
burgh, and fully employed. His portraits 
have a strong resemblance: his colouring 
is harmonious; his light and shadow 
broad; his penciling free and mellow ; 
his drawing good, and his attitudes easy 
and agreeable. The tendency to a pur- 
plish tint in the shadows of his flesh, is 
not unpleasing. His landscape back- 
grounds are loosely brushed in for effect, 
without much definition ; and this slight- 
ness in the distant accessories, is in 
some instances, perhaps, carried too far. 
His style is Su and wholly formed 
on his own study of nature. His repu- 
tation is high, and his price for a whole 
length portrait, two hundred guineas. 
His pictures exhibited at Somerset-hous 
prove that his election as a member of 
the Royal Academy in London, was an 
honor fairly conferred upon merit. He 
has just finished a whole-length of the 
Marquis of Huntley, which is a fine like- 
ness, and painted in a style of great ex- 
cellence. Mr. Watson, another Scotch 
ehh? piers, is, also, in full practice in 

inburgh.- He has sent some few pic- 
tures to the London exhibitions, which 

did credit to his pencil. His painting of 
a Young Lady at a mirror was much 
admired; and, if on sale, would have 
obtained a place in the Hill-street Gal- 
lery, the most splendid collection of Bri- 
tish pictures in the empire. : 

Mr. John J.C. Syme, is a young artist, 
who drew under Graham, the late master 
of the EdinburghAcademy, and has, also, 
studied in the Royal Academy. He has 
a happy talent in taking a likeness; his 





This actor’s merits and materials for im- 
provement in a high department of the 
drama, render him an object of consider- 
ation to the London managers. _ His per- 
formance of Alexander the Great for his 
own benefit, is spoken of with much com- 
mendation. Mr. Elliston would do well te 
look to him, in the formation of his com- 
pany. 
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colouring is clear; he is now much en- 
rere | and making a rapid advance in 
improvement as a portrait-painter. 

The elder Nasmyth, whose two noble 
views of Culzean-castle, the seat of the 
Karl of Cassilis, attracted so much atten- 
tion at the exhibition of Somerset-house 
in 1816, is also a resident in Edinburgh. 
The clear, fine, silvery tone, and just 
aérial perspective of those pictures, with 
the spirited delicacy of their penciling, 
are fresh in the public memory; and we 
then gave them a distinguished place in 
our public notices. This gentleman added 
to his classicahideas by his early studies 
in Italy; and his talents are duly appre- 
ciated by the nobility and gentry of 
Scotland. 

The capital scenes of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, in “ The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian,” by Mr. Terry, which had 
such a grand effect, and were so highly 
admired, at Covent Garden, last season, 
were painted not from the sketches or 
drawings, but from finished paintings by 
this artist, Of his style there are many 
fine specimens to be seen in the houses 
of some of the Scotch nobility in London. 

Mr. Geddes is now in Edinburgh, 
painting the important national subject of 
the finding the Regalia, on a canvas six- 
teen feet wide and twelve high. To ren- 
der this picture more interesting, as an 
historical representation, he has given it 
local identity, by designing the whole on 
the spot, where the circumstance took 
place, and introducing every person who 
was present at the time. It includes 
sage of the Duke of Buccleugh ; the 

uke of Gordon; Lord Melville; the 
Lord President of the Court of Session ; 
Lord Justice Clerk; the Lord Chief Com- 
missioner ; the Lord Register ; the Lord 
Advocate; the Solicitor General; the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh ; Sir Robert 
Abercromby, governor of the castle; Sir 
George Murray, deputy-governor ; W. 
Dundas, esq., M. P.; the ty Re- 
membrancer ; Walter Scott, 3 W. 
Clark, esq.; the Lord Chief n; 
Major-general Hope, the commander-in- 
chief, and the Deputy ister. The 
three blacksmiths, who e open the 
chest in which the ia was deposited, 
vital close to the door, and make a ca- 

ital subordinate group to the principal 
figures. Walter Scott's great eigrhornd 
stands near them. The chamber is not 
strongly illuminated, and the tone is 
eat low ; but a lightis seen in 
an inner apartment, through a grated 
window, on one side of the picture; and 
a torch-light on the other side is opposed 
to the cool gray masses on the near 
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figures, with much force and richness of 
effect. The official robes of the comms. 
sioners furm valuable materials of coy. 
position ; and the artist has grouped the 
figures with much picturesque elesance A 
without any constraint or violation of Cro 
probability. This picture promises, jy of 3 
its present state, to produce a large ad. hous 
dition to Mr. Geddes’s fame; and alsy aid 
to his fortune, in the event of his open- son, 
ing a subscription for a line-engrayj The 
from the painting. : We conceive, if the the 
sppeeunny were afforded to them, that avel 
almost every nobleman and gentleman of ofth 
rank in Scotland, and numbers in Eng. princ 
land and Ireland, would set their names word 
among the subscribers. By the Act of whic 
Union, the regalia is never to be te- tence 
moved from Scotland. This insignia of HH 4 
Scottish royalty was supposed to have bvere 
been stolen, and carried out of the coun- he 
res 


try in the troubles of 1745; and there are 
so many memorable associations con- 
nected with it, as the last testimonial of 
their former existence as an independent 
kingdom, that the painting and engrav- 
ing, which record its discovery, cannot 
but possess a general and perpetual inte- 
rest in the country. 

William Allan, whose pathetic paint- 
ing of the sale of a Circassian family to 
a Turkish basha, formed a chief object 
of public admiration in the exhibition at 
the Royal Academy in 1816, is now a 
resident in Edinburgh ; but disabled from 
exertion, by the excruciating effect ofa 
severe rheumatism. That fine picture is 
the property of a Scotch gentleman. In 
1818, we were at Somerset-house, with 
Allan, looking at his picture of the 
*« Press-gang,” which had been unjustly 
criticised in one of the public journals, a 
few days before. While we were exa 
mining it, a lady, who was also intently 
surveying that well-painted scene ol 
domestic sorrow, drew out her handker- 
chief and wiped the tears from her eyes. 
The countenance of Allan brightened 
he witnessed this genuine testimony 0 
his power over the heart, and grasping 
our hand suddenly, he exclaimed: “There 
is the best answer to the ignorant critic 
upon my picture.”— We need hardly ad 
that the circumstance of his being pr 
vented from painting, and arrested in his 
pursuit of fame, by his present illness, 8 
the greatest affliction to this deserving 
artist. We shall give an early notice 0 
the paintings of the Rev. Mr. Thoms0®, 
whose merits are highly spoken of, # 
of some other Scotch artists, who 
works we have not yet liad an 0)! C 
nity of inspecting. W.0 
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THE DRAMA. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

A LIGHT piece called Pigeons and 
Crows, '00 farcical to deserve the name 
of a comedy, was brought out at this 

on the 28th of August. It is 

aid to be the production of Mr. Jamie- 
won, the author of Teasing made Easy. 
There is little novelty in the plot, and 
the characters are rei: made up at 
aventure, to fit the popular buffoonery 
oftheGreen Room. In the dialogue, a 
incipal reliance is placed upon a cant 
yord of a coxcombical Captain in debt, 
which he repeats in almost every sen- 
ence, and which is too silly and stupid to 
tir a grin in the galleries, although de- 
jvered with all the popular gestures of 
Mr. Jones. Of all the cant terms which 
jaecontributed to banish the spirit of 
gitimate comedy from the stage, this 
userable affectation of Bond-street 
, is the most far-fetched and in- 

pid, A looby alderman, (Mr. Liston,) 
¥ho, without any relation to the matter 
indiscourse, blurts owt a sort of bastard 
thymes wherever he can fancy any 
like a similarity of sound, 1s well 
wupled in absurdity with the preceding. 
Anoldwidow lady, on the look out for 
a second husband, is somewhat more 
natural, and was well played by Mrs. 
Davenport. Her daughter, the captain’s 
uistress, was set off to the best advan- 


| tage by Miss E. Blanchard. Her mother, 


wremove this bar to her matrimonial 
projects, has engaged her by Jetter, we 
lust suppose, to the alderman; and 
the civic sage, accidentally meeting his 
etrothed before he knew her, receives 
weh an alarming account of his intended 
Wide from her, that he, immediately 
ier, promises to give his nephew, the 
. to free him from his con- 
marrying her himself. <A lu- 
limwus, scene ensues between him and 
ltt mother, who. are equally unknown 
Weahether. She mistakes him for a 
ulorto. herself, and he takes her for 
‘ooming virgin, his intended spouse. 
mntedsby his significant allu- 


1 a and beauty; and he is 
*etrified by. her 





















i mentioning the dear 
W her affection, and threatening 
ince. of her son upon him for 
monious jeers at her person. 
wards entrapped into another 
. with a creditor of the 
heshowman of a black Venus, 
‘ircumstances, he supposes 


@ desirable object for a wife, in 


point of fortune and personal attraction. 
Eager to snatch this prize, he promises 
her keeper 1000I. to bring about a mar- 
riage with her. The 4000]. works won- 
ders: it effects the marriage of the cap- 
tain and his mistress; the 10001. wipes 
out the debt of the captain to the show- 
man; and the disappointment of the 
soft-headed credulous alderman, and 
husband-hunting widow, is the finishing 
sport of the piece. All this is not very 
probable, although it was wonderfully 


well received; nor very witty, although 


the actors rendered it very laughable ; 
and we cannot help consideriug it to be 
the production of a man of wit, seduced 
by green-room compliances. The dia- 
logue is a whimsical compound of ex- 
travagant double-meaning and puns, 
The author studied to provoke laughter, 
and the piece has had a run, without 
leaving it in our power to cungratulate 
him on any very great addition to his 
reputation as a dramatic writer. Mr. 
Jamieson is, in our opinion, a loser by 


his subservience to the Green Room... 


We conceive that he is capable of shoot- 
ing at.a higher game than pigeons and 
cruws ; but, with talents for the deli- 
neation of genuine character, it is to be 


regretted that he employs his pen as a: 


dramatic caricaturist to suit the pecu- 
liarities of some. leading performers. 
We repeat our conviction, that it is by 
this practice of drawing pantomimical 
monsters and farcical absurdities, to 


gratify popular actors, that nature has. 


been, latterly, so generally excluded 
from our modern dramas; and we hope 
this gentleman’s next production will be 
more worthy of our opinion of his 
abilities, and more in the spirit of true 
comedy, without any lessening of his 
profits. This theatre closed.on the 13th 
of September, with an appropriate ad- 
dress to the audience, which was delivered 
with impressive effect by Mr. Terry. 
NEW ENGLISH OPERA. 
Another new piece, called A Cure for 
Romance, has been brought out here, 
since our last notice. It is of very slight 
materials, but not deficient in pleasantry. 
A romance-reading daughter (Mrs. Chat- 
terly) of an honest citizen, has determined 
never to marry a husband, who is not a 
hero with a fine chivalrous name, and 
she refuses to receive the visits of the 
young man, who is proposed by her 
father, because his name of Clover (Mr. 
Wrench) sounds so very odious in her 
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ears. She is, afterwards, addressed by 
a young man, whose name of Orlando 
oves quite irresistible; and he carries 
oe off in triumph to an old house. 
Several horrid-looking ruffians meet him 
there, and she suspects him to be the 
captain of a gang of robbers, who is 
already married, and whose real name, 
to render her misery more certain, is not 
Orlando, but Humphrey! This pro- 
daces, upon her side, a determination to 
escape; but her attempt is fruitless ; 
and, in the moment when she is deplor- 
ing the loss of her good home, her father, 
and poor Clover, the ruffians strip off 
their disguises, and she finds Orlando, 
the pretended robber, to be her lover 
Clover, and discovers her father in one 
of his frightful-looking attendants. As 
we might expect, she gladly gives her 
hand to Clover, and the piece ends hap- 
pily. Although this is principally bor- 
rowed, it is amusing; the humour is 
in a good taste, and the ridicule well di- 
rected. It affords a lesson of life, which 
may cure some boarding-school heroines, 
whose heads are turned by the circulat- 
ing library, of their passion for the ro- 
mantic, and reconcile them to marriage 
without elopement and the chances of 
Gretna Green or something worse. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

This theatre opened for the season on 
the 6th of September. There have been 
but few alterations in the house. The 
removal of the red curtain which hung 
over the stage, affords a better view to 


Useful Arts—New Inventions. 
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the galleries, and the pillars in front of 
the boxes have been re-gilt. The ooy. 
pany is pa rege although the 
absence of Mr. Young must be a serjoy, 
loss. Some old dramas have been fe. 
cast to introduce the superior performers 
in novel characters. The commence. 
ment, with Mr. Charles Kemble, for the 
first time, as Macbeth, Mr. Yates ag 
Macduff, and Mrs. Bunn (formerly Mis 
Somerville) as Lady Macbeth, has been, 
pretty generally, recorded as a failure, 
although it is admitted that these per. 
formers displayed considerable talent jn 
some of the scenes. Macready’s ap. 
pearance in Joseph Surface, on the 8th, 
was, also, below his usual excellence, 
Mrs. Davison'’s Lady Teazle had much 
vivacity and archness, but not all the 
fashionable refinement of her predecessor, 
Miss Farren. On the 9th, Mr. Phillips, 
formerly of Drury Lane Theatre, made 
his appearance here, in the part of Belino, 
in the Devil’s Bridge. He was most 
deservedly received with very general 
applause. Mrs. Dickons never sung with 
more taste or a happier effect than in the 
songs of Rosalvina. On the 10th, a Miss 
Tree, from Bath, made her first ap- 
pearance on the London Boards, as Ro- 
sina, in the Barber of Seville. This lady 
is young and handsome; has a voice of 
com and sweetness; she unites a 
soak tien and science, with a charming 
executien, and was honored with dis 
tinguished approbation through tbe 
whole of her performance. 
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USEFUL ARTS. 


NEW INVENTIONS. 

The Slide of Alpnach.—At the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinbugh, Professor Playfair read 
a paper in December, on the Slide of Alp- 
nach, erected by M. Rapp, in 1812, for the 
Entarnw Ger fos plosess which grow 

pime-trees whic ow 
upon Mount Pilatus. The wood was Se 
chased by a company for 3,0001. ; and 9,000). 
were ex in forming the slide. The 
length of the slide is about 44,000 English 
feet, or about eight miles and two furlongs; 
and the difference of level of its two extre- 
mities is about 2,600 feet. It is a wooden 


the os of diminishing the friction — 
The at its commencement, is about 


and boughs cut off, are placed in the 
slide, descending by their own gravity, 
they acquire such an impetus by their de 
scent through the first part of the slide, that 
perform their journey of eight miles 
and a quarter in the short space of six 
minutes; and, under favourable circum- 
stances, that is, in wet weather, in three 
minutes. Only one tree descends at a tim, ' 
but, by means of signals placed along the il 
slide, another tree is launched as soon as 8 i 
redecessor has plunged into the lake— 
Rometanes the moving trees spring or bol 
out of the trough; and when this happe!, 
they have been known to cut through tree 
in the neighbourhood as if it had been dove 
by an axe. When the trees reach the lake, 
they are formed into rafts, and floated dow 
the Reuss into the Rhine. The very s0s* 
lar phenomena described in Mr. Playlair® 
paper, arise from the diminution of frictod, 
in qe of an increase of veloc M 
and may be regarded as an experimé? 


confirmation, on a large scale, of the "é° 
9° 
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3194 | New A ; if 
pious views of Coulomb, who had the merit Specification of the Patent granted to fy £ 
{discovering this remarkable property of Pauu Stapse Knicut, of Lancaster ee 
fiction, Moor, Lancaster, Gentleman ; for a new. eat Bp 
rement in four-wheel Carriages and improved kind of Fire-Engines, be on 
drawn by a single horse.—A newly-invented Pumps, or other Engines, in which are Seiee: - § 
won ed carriage has lately excited used Pistons working in Barrels. or i oe  & 
moch interest in Scotland. Its properties Cylinders.— Dated April 3, 1819. wet FT 
are, of construction, ease in travel- My invention consists in making the barrel ie wor. if 
ling, and nearly a total evasion of duties and or barrels of such engines or pumps curved, uc 2 Ame § 
ili, By a great mechanical improvement in the form of a segment of a circle; and Ai te 
ia the axles, one horse performs the work of which circular form (it 1s evident) neces- 7 | 
wo with the most perfect ease; and bya sarily requires a corresponding form in the ae. y 
ingenious contrivance, the horse piston rod or rods. In order to make this eigaes. = 
ap be, in the event of an accident, instan- invention clearly to be understood, I shall PATE Fh 
taneously released from the carriage, by the proceed to describe its application to the citys a 
wilof the driver. The easy riding of the construction of, what I conceive to be, the ee Ai) 
age arises {rom the peculiar formation simplest form of fire-engines, or garden- vet: 
of the perch ; and superior to every other engines; observing, that in the use of my ape: 
: mode in the elastic effect, ds in every other patent curved barrel I do not intend to confine 
| wy the rider is subject to a continual jerk ; myself to any particular manner or form of 
but in this, the effect is a complete swinging its application, neither do I intend to con- ' 
, orcanting motion, elevating and depressing, fine myself to any particular portion of a i! 
| that, under any shock that it may be circle, or to the use of two pistons. Ri 
lable to, it would be impossible to unseat The mode of constructing the curved bar- { 
ihe driver—A commercial traveller from rels 1 have hitherto adopted is as follows :— iad 
‘ london, in one of these carriages, was | cast two rings of brass, or other metal, and ai 
at the toll-bar of Brachelston,at the a transverse section of the same. The Wy. 
' of Greenock, on account of refusing to whole of the inner surface of these rings I Pe 
| my the rate exigible for a gig. He offered turn in a lathe, making the hollow part as wo a 
’ the sum. payable for a waggon; but as this nearly semi-circular as I am capable, and ; ot 
. ms refused by the toll-keeper, the matter the edges or flanches I turn level, so. that iy 
F was brought before the justice of the peace, when the two rings are placed one upon an- #” 
- wd was decided that the carriage was not a_ other, they form a tubular ring, the hollow oe 
y pig; that it was only liable to payment of part being circular, and the end or flanches t: 
f ihe rate offered ; and found the toll-keeper fitting each other. These rings are fixed tg! 
a wmenable in expenses.. A more elegantcon- together by screws passing through the on aa 
g dructed conveyance has been rarely seen: flanches, and the junction is made air-tight, nats FB 
¥ iimay be called a waggon,:but it is not the by the use of white-lead, putty, or other ma- f ii '§ 
8 weight of a dog-cart;—it runs, moreover, terial, if necessary. A portion being cut from He tg at 
wth a luxurious smoothness, and for safety this hollow ring, anda space made, as ex- be \ Ve 
sotto be excelled. It runs so easy, that plained above, in which two pistons are to be + Bh ue ' 
he ttaveller may write in it, going eight used for the working of the handle, or lever, ae 
niles per hour on a rough road. It.is not will bring it into the form before described. Pil ie 
teavier than a gig, and built at litle less ex- Patents lately granted. 4 Bb: 
i pase. Itis, besides, a peculiar safe con- James Heap, esq. of Lower Brook-street, A 4 me 
+, fag Smee; as although the horse should fall, Grosvenor-square, Middlesex; for a machine re ep. 
ee “rum away, he can be liberated in a mo- or instrument for ascertaining the difference = be 
at nent, The springs being lancewood, lined of ship’s draught of water, forward and aft, i i a 
s wih whalebone, this machine is not liable at sea or in harbour.—Dated July 27. ae 
x duty, and pays very little toll. Henry TRITTON, esq. of Clapham, Sur- aieaen es | 
n : rey, for an improved apparatus for filtration. hoo 
ee z —August 11. i Be cin Gan 
i, Po) ged : 
he a # i ‘ | 
a : NEW ACTS, 4a) 
ot MSED IN THE FIRST SESSION OF THE SIXTH PARLIAMENT OP THE UNITED ie tis 









KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND—99 GEO. 111. (1819.) 


An Act for granting to his his Majesty and the United States of Ame- 
additional Duties of Excise rica, and a Treaty with the Prince Regent 
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wn _? oles, and)Cocoa Nuts, Tobacco of Portugal.—July 2. Te eet 

z0- __ = epper, Malt, and British Spirits, | LV. An Act to extend the provisions of Hi eet) | Ge 

irs _ siGeline thesame with the former three Acts of the 52d, 53d, and 57th years (PO ES 
» and for amending certain ofhis present Majesty, for allowing British oe oe | 


‘ExXcwe relating thereto.—July 2. Plantation Sugar and Coffee, and other ar- 
_. 48 Act to'carry into effect aCon- ticles importedinto Bermuda in Gritish ships, 
7 concluded’ between to be exported to America in foreign vessels, 
MONTHLY MaGc.—No. 69. Vou, XI. 2Y 
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and to permit articles, the produce of Ame- 
rica, to be imported into Bermuda in foreign 
ships, to certain other articles.—July 2. 

EVI. An Act to make further regula- 
tions as to the Payment of Navy Prize Or- 
ders.—July 2. 

LVII.. An Act to alter and amend certain 
Laws of Excise, in respect to Saltand Rock 
Salt.—July 2. 

LVI. An Act for facilitating the re- 
covery the of Wages of Seamen in the Mer- 
chant Service.—July 2. 

LIX. An Act to extend the provisions of 
an Act made in the 55th year of his present 
Majesty, for the payment of Wages due to 
Deceased Seamen and Marines, to Wages 
due to intestate Bastards.—July 2. 

LX. An Act to permit the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, and the Bishop of 
London, for the time being, to admit per- 
sons into Holy Orders, especially for the Co- 
lonies.—July 2. 

LXI. An Act to enable Counties and 
Stewartries in Scotland to give aid to Royal 
Burghs situated therein, for the purpose of 
improving, enlarging, or rebuilding their 
Gaols, or to improve, enlarge, or rebuild 
Common Gaols of Counties and Stewartries, 
which are not the Gaols of Reyal Burghs.— 
July 2. 

LXII. An Act forthe protection of Banks 
for Savings in Scotland.—July 2. 

LXIII. An Act to explain an Act passed 
in the 55th year of his present Majesty, for 
purchasing an Estate for.the Duke of Wel- 
hagton.—July 2. 

LXIV. An Act to facilitate Proceedings 
against the Warden of the Fleet in Vaca- 
tion.—July 2. 

LXV. An Act for granting to his Ma- 
jesty a Sum of Money to be raised by Lot- 
teries.—July 2. 

LXVI. An Act to make further provi- 
sions for the regulation of Cotton Mills and 
Factories, and for the better preservation of 
the Health of Young Persons employed there- 
im. No child to be employed in Cotton Mills 
under nine years of age. No person under 
sixteen years of age to be employed in any 
Cotton Mill, &c. for more than twelve hours. 
—July 2. 

LXVII. An Act tocontinue until the 80th 
day of July, 1820, an Act of the 54th year of 
his present Majesty, for the effectual- exa- 
mination of Accounts of the Receipt and Ex- 
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—July 6. 
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penditure of the Colonial Revenues jn y, 
Islands of Ceylon, Mauritius, Malta, Trini. 
dad, and in the Settlements of the Cape of 
Good Hope.—July 2. 

LXVIII. An Act for exonerating the 
Manor of Dawlish, in the County of Deyo, 
from the Claims of the Crown, against i). 
Estate of John Inglett Fortescue, esq.~ 
July 2. 

LXIX. An Act to prevent the Enlistin> 
or Engagement of his Majesty’s Subjects , 
serve in Foreign service, and the fitting oy; 
or equipping in his Majesty’s Dominions, 
vessels for warlike purposes, without his Ma. 
jesty’s License.—July 2. 

LXX. An Act to repeal certain Acts of 
the Parliament of Scotland, regarding Duel. 
ling.—July 3. 

LXXI. An Act for raising a Loan of 
Twelve Millions from the Com missioners for 
the reduction of the National Debt.—July §. 

LXXI}. An Act to grant to his Majesty 
an additional Duty of Excise on Tobacco ip 

Ireland.—July 6. 

LXXIII. An Act to repeal several Acts re. 
quiring the Masters of vessels carrying Cer- 
tificate’s Goods to Ireland to take duplicates 
of the contents, prohibiting the importation 
of certain wrought goods, and the exporta- 
tion of Gunpowder when the price shall ex- 
ceed a certain sum.—July 6. 

LXXIV. AnActtoallow the importation 
of Tobacco from the East Indies and other 
places, and for the confining the exportation 
of Tobacco from Great Britain, and the im- 
portation thereof inte Ireland to vessels of 
seventy tons burthen and upwards,—July 6. 

LXXV. An Act tocontinue until the 5th 
day of July, 1820, two Acts made in the 
54th and 56th years of his present Majesty, 
for regulating the trade in Spirits between 
Great Britain and Ireland, reciprocally.— 
July 6. 

LXXVI. An Act to establish further re- 
gulations respecting Advances by tlie Bank 
of England for the public service, and the 
purchase of Government Securities by tle 

said Bank.—Bank shall not make advances 
to Government without authority of Par- 
liament. — In what. form applications for 
advances shall be made.--Bank shall lay be- 
fore Parliament yearly accounts and Exche- 
quer Bills, &c. purchased, or on which ad- 
vances shall have been made to Governmett. 





PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS. 


REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
POOR LAWS. 

THE further consideration of the Laws for 
the relief the Poor, and of the practical ap- 
plication of them, has tended to confirm, in 
inion of your Committee, the correct- 
that view of the subject which was 
y the Committee in the year 1817, 
the soundness of the principles which 


i 


g 


were then stated in their report; to thet 
document, therefore, your Committee Wo 

rather refer, than repeat a detailed statemem' 
of the evil which must be necessarily inhe- 
rent in any system which undertakes to pr 
vide for the indigent by a compulsory co 
tribution from the fends accumulated by . 
industr of others, and of the aggravation 0 
that evil by. a Jax or mistaken execution 
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ries had elapsed since the system 
oe ablished, that it had operated in the 
neantime, and latterly with augmented force 
upon the habits, the pursuits, the feelings, 
wd the social economy, of a large class of 
of the community , induced that Commitee 
ip attempt to correct, in the first instance, 
ihe administration of the law; and to con- 
der such means as might, by their gradual 
ion, effect a transition to a better order 
things and revive those habits of industry 
and feagality which a reliance upon an indis- 
criminate parish support, must necessarily 
impair. They ‘pee pac recommended to 
the House, and the Legislature has since en- 
yarious provisions for the better admi- 
sistration of this system. Regulations have 
been prescribed for the conduct of parish ves- 
tries, with a view of securing a more efficient 
controul over that expenditure, which is be- 
come so large in its amount as to require 
ihe vigilant attention of those most interested 
in the welfare of the parish ; a weight there- 
fore has been given to the persons rated, 
joned, in some degree, to the magni- 

de of their respective contributions. 

In populous places, however, the num- 
bers of which that body is composed being 
wo great for the convenient discharge of 
complicated and detailed business, power has 
been given to the vestry at large of choosing 
a select body, on whom new authority is 
conferred, and under whose direction the 
oficers of the parish are to act in the ma- 
bagement and relief of the poor. Their 
proceedings and orders are moreover not 
subject to the controul of a single magis- 
ate. It has been also specially enjoined, 
that both the select vestry and magistrates, 
indetermining the nature and quantity of 
telief required in particular cases, shall take 
into their consideration the character and 

conduct of the applicant, in order that the 
ame Measure of relief may not be extended 
othe wants arising from unavoidable mis- 
fortune on the one hand, and from idleness 
md extravagance on the other; it being 
miportant that the express words of the law 
thould leave the duty of such discrimination 
wlonger doubtful, 

thas been also provided, for the better 

of the office of overseer in particu- 

lar cases, that the vestry may appoint an as- 
astant or assistants, with an adequate salary. 
provision arose from the inconvenience 
from the office of overseer being 
aly, and the injustice of extending be- 
“iat period, a burthen that often requires 
ed sacrifice of his whole timeand 
rests. But a person so selected 
trated for this task,may be requir- 
vote his whole. time to the service of 
a, and may be expected to become, 
~.* £0ntinuance in office, accurately 
wa with the duties he has to dis- 

*, “ more correct adherence to the 


uniformity in the system of ma- 


Hae 
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law.* The consideration, that upwards: 


nagement, may therefore be anticipated from 
such an appointment, which, under annual 


officers, without a select vestry, may well be 


wanting. 


To these provisions have been added: 


others to guard against evasiun in the pay- 
ment of rates, and against the frauds of per- 
sons who seek to derive aid from the parish 
while they are in the receipt of other means 
of subsistence. It having been found essen- 
tial to make such provision against bestow- 
ing on one man the property of others, 
without that reason which alone can justify 
such an act; the plea of absolute necessity. 
The advance of relief, by way of loan only, 
there is reason to hope will be found benefi- 
cial ,by affording timely aid in some instances, 
and discouraging in others, the applica- 
tions of those whose earnings have been im- 
providently and extravagantly wasted. 

The partial alteration of the law of Settle- 
ment, as far as it respects the renting of 
tenements, which has also been effected, will 
undoubtedly have placed that part of the 
law on a more reasonable and simple foot- 
ing; and while it diminishes the endless 
litigation respecting the nature and value of 
the tenement, will no longer be an obstacle 
to the accommodation which may be af- 
forded in some instances to a poor family, 
by renting the pasturage of a cow, or some 
other temporary profit from the occupation 
of land. 

Other enactments of minor importance, 
will be found in the Act of this Session, 
which it is unnecessary here to detail: but in 
addition to these there are some expedients, 
which your Committee are enabled to re- 
commend, and which either do not abso- 
lutely require, or do not perhaps admit of 
any legislative injunction ; such as establish- 
ing a prescribed form for keeping parochial 
accounts, and giving to them periodical pub- 
licity ; by which the amount of expenditure 
will be seen under its proper head, and any 
illegal or unnecessary disbursements will be 
brought to light and corrected. Printing and 
distributing still more frequently, lists, 
which the vestry isnow bound by law to 
to make out, of the names of all those who 
at any time receive relief, and on what ac- 
count, is a practice which has prevailed late- 
ly in many populous parishes, and with the 
best effect ; and your Committee therefore 
have added to this report, an eligible form in 
which these accounts and lists may be exhi- 
bited, in the hope that this practice may be 
very generally adopted even without a com- 
pulsory enactment, to which, however, it may 
yet be wise to resort; and further, to direct 
that the clerk of each subdivision meeting of 
magistrates should form an abstract of the 
total expense incurred in each year, for the 
support of the poor within such subdivision, 
and return the same to the clerk of the peace 
of the county at the next ensuing quarter 
sessions, who should be required to publish 
such abstracts from all the subdivisions of 
the county annually, together with the 
amount of charge of each subdivision in the 
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preceding year, so as to afford a compara- 
tive view of the diminution or increase of 
each respectively ; and should make an an- 
nual return of the aggregate expense of 
each county to the secretary of state for 
the home department, for the purpose of 
bringing the same under the view of Par- 
liament. 

In order to prevent litigation in cases of 
removal, a practice has been in some in- 
stances adopted by magistrates, of causing a 
communication to be made personally, or 
by letter (which it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to regulate by law) to the parish to 
which the removal is proposed to be made, 
of the day on which the adjudication of the 
setilement will take place ; a fair hearing of 
both parties commonly ensues, and the ex- 
pense of an appeal is frequently prevented. 

By such provisions, and more especially 
by the establishment of select vestries and 
assistant overseers, your Committee are san- 
guine in thetr hopes, that the mischief re- 
sulting from the reliance on parish support 
may be in some degree palliated, and that 
the loose and careless administration of the 
law, by which it has been aggravated, will 
be essentially corrected. 

But this is not all that your Committee 
deem requisite to secure the kingdom from 
the calamities that must attend‘ the continued 
progress of this evil; and they do not be- 
lieve that such security can be obtained, as 
long as by an erroneous construction, as 
your Committee believe, of the act of Eliza- 
beth, parishes are supposed liable to be 
called upon to effect the impracticable pur- 
pose of finding employment for all who may 
at any time require it; they believe the ill 
consequences which have arisen from this 
practice are most palpable, and most mis- 
chievous, and they are therefore peculiarly 
anxious to recal the most serious attention 
of the House to this construction which has 
been put practically on this part of the sta- 
tute. 

From the language of various statutes 
concerning the poor, which passed during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and which 
being in pari materia, explain each other, 
either in matter of law, or illustrate each 
other in matter of fact, it may fairly be im- 
E to prove, that the relief of the able- 

ied poor, with or without families, was 
no part of the original system of the poor 
laws. The third of Will. and Mary, c. 11. 
s. 11, corroborates this idea, which is put 
out of doubt by the preamble to 8 and 9 
Will. and Mary, c. 30, s. 2: “ To the end, 
that the money raised only for the relief of 
such as are as well impotent as poor, may 
not be mi ied or consumed by the idle, 

~ sturdy, and disorderly beggars.” 

These opinions would, in the absence of 
any decision of courts of law to the contrary, 
be entitled to much weight; but this pre- 
amble referred to by the last author, and 
which was cited in the former” report, p. 20, 
for the same purpose, seems decisive on the 
question. Nor,indeed, can it be well imagined, 
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(Oct. 1, 119. 
that the supreme legislative power of ay direct | 
country, would have anticipated a permanery he mat 
order of things, in which a large class of But a § 
the people should be habitually and neces. sequen 
sarily without employment. Your Commit. circum 
tee conceive that the demand and supply of been pl 
labour have im the natural course of things, mittee, 
such a tendency to regulate and balance each inhabit 
other, unless counteracted by artificial ins. a settler 
tutions, that any excess of either arising relief 
from temporary causes, would, if met by guished 
temporary expedients alone, in no long time general 
correct itself; whereas the practice now un- but the 
der consideration, originating perhaps ing tee have 
humane extension of the law to meet cages the ope 
of occasional and pressing emergency, and already 
inconsiderately continued, is calculated to tropolis 
perpetuate evils that would otherwise be wining 
transient, and permanently to derange the ments i 
whole industry of the country. to suppe 

That such has been its effect in those for paro 
parts of this kingdom, where the practice of being 
has most prevailed, is but too manifest. If, the 
Your Committee say, where the practice this part 
has most prevailed ; because they have learnt the opin 
that some magistrates have resisted this, thority « 
which they have deemed, with your Com- the case 
mittee, a misconstruction of the law. We press ter 
may feel and lament that a compulsory pro- supposed 
vision, for even the helplessness of age and for all wl 
infirmity, has a tendency to weaken ina leter an 
degree, the natural efforts of men to provide and is, pr 
against future ill; but if by any human in- It 
stitution, the present wants of life are to be last 
obtained otherwise than by human exertion, country s 
the very souraes of all industry must be de- hw in ] 


stroyed. If, therefore, the parish be bound ipecifyin 
to find employment for those who are, from alone, rel 
whatever cause, without it, it is obvious that esoment, 
in cases where the family is numerous, and time they 
the honest pride and independence of sell- moment | 
support is extinguished, it becomes on cal- currence 
culation a matter of perfect indifference, unusually 
whether the money requisite for their main- persons W 
tenance be derived from the wages of labour, be attemy 
or the alms of the parish. The consequence once into 


= 
2 


is, that the motive that would naturally 


impel men to active and faithful service 's inpedime 
wanting; for even if employment be for- of the fre 
feited by misconduct, the same means of the existin 
support, in the case supposed, will be give, the poor, 


EF 


‘and probably little Jabour will be exacted in 
return ; for the parish work is in all cases 
performed without the superintending co? 
trol of private interest ; and it must he re 
membered, that the persons who make this 
demand for work on the parish, are, generally 
speaking, (though at the present time It 8 
certaiily in many instances otherwise,) the 
least active, the least strenuous, and the least 
industrious of the community. It is the 
~want of those qualities which has, generally 
speaking, deprived them of employmett. 
It has ap to your 
mittee that, under this practice, not onl the 
essure of the burthen of the poors’ — 
¢ almost overwhelming, but that 
amount of regular labour has beet greatly 
diminished, and its quality materially '® 
paired : and that it should be so, under su 
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jirect temptations to idleness, can scarcely 
be matter of surprise, or even of inculpation. 
gut a striking proof of the prejudicial con- 
yences of this practice is afforded by the 
cireamstance, which for other purposes has 
pressed on the attention of your Com- 
mittee, that it is uniformly found that such 
ishabitants of a parish as have not acquired 
gsettiement in it, and can obtain no such 
lief without being removed, are distin- 
ruished by their activity and industry, and 
senerally possess not only the necessaries, 
bat the comforts of life; and your Commit- 
ee have lately learnt with satisfaction, that 
the operation of the act of this session has 
relieved some parishes of the me- 
opolis from the heavy burthen of main- 
wining numbers of persons without setile- 
ments id England: who are stated * Now 
w support themselves, instead of applying 
or parochial relief, under the apprehension 
of being sent home.” ; 

If, therefore, from a due consideration of 
ihis part of the statute of Elizabeth, from 
the opinions of early and late writers of au- 

ity on the subject, from the nature of 
ihe case itself, and above all from the ex- 
press terms of the statute of Will. 3, this 
supposed obligation of parishes to find work 
forall who require it, is at variance with the 
kiter and spirit of the law, and has been, 
andis, productive of the most baneful effects ; 
appears to your Committee, to be of the 
lst Importance, that the practice of the 
country should be made consonant with the 
hw in this respect, by a new enactment, 
netifying distinctly to whom, and to whom 
done, reef derived. from a compulsory as- 
esment, shall be afforded. At the same 
ime they are well aware, that it is not at a 
noment like the present, when from a con- 
turtence of circumstances, the country is 
wusually embarrassed by the number of 
persons without employment, that it should 
beatlempted to bring this better system at 
oweinto operation ; and it would -be pro- 
ltapedient previously to remove any 
which are thrown in the way 
the free circulation of labour. either by 
laws respecting the settlement of 

the poor, or those which relate to vagrancy. 
er of which, it must be recollected, 

did not exist in their present form, when the 
arene system of providing for the re- 
“ithe poor commenced. Your Com- 
uilie® indeed recommended to the House 
© replace the law of settlement upon its 
‘looting, as the first step towards re- 
ng restraint, which they deem a 
tha, te to any radical amendment 
we System; and they regret that the 
‘on en they had formed for the attain- 
dae = Object, and at the same time 
this law, and thereby diminish- 
eon, did not meet with the concur- 
ree lags House; which they attribute 
‘tes Spprehended operation upon 
= 4ocal interests, than to any de- 



















fect in the principle on which it was re- 
commended. 

That the market for labour is in many 
parts of the kingdom at present much over- 
stocked, does not admit of dispute; nor does, 
your Committee believe, that in other parts 
the demand is greater than the supply ;. it.is 
not probable, therefore, that even the entire 
and immediate removal of all such impedi- 
ments, if it were practicable, would of itself, 
at this moment, cure the existing . evil. 
Other measures, assisted by the unrestrained 
operation of natural causes, will yet be want- 
ing to bring the kingdom, in this respect, to 
its ordinary and healthful state. Your Com- 
mittee, therefore, must recur to the opinion 
expressed in the former report, that “ all 
obstacles to seeking employment, wherever 
it can be found, even out of the realm, 
should be removed, and every facility that is 
reasonable, afforded to those who may wish 
to resort to some of our own colonies;” for 
it seems not unnatural, that this country 
should, at such a time, recur to an expedi- 
ent which has been adopted successfully in 
other times, and in other countries, espe- 
cially as it has facilities for this purpose, 
which no other state has perhaps ever .en- 
joyed to the same extent, by the possession 
of colonies affording an extent of unoccu- 
pied territory, in which the labour of man, 
assisted by a genial and healthy climate, 
would produce an early and abundant re- 
turn. Your Committee thought it desirable 
to make some enquiries on this subject, the 
result of which will be found in the Minutes 
of Evidence. 

If by these and other means, by a conti- 
nuance of the blessings of peace, and a con- 
sequent augmentation of capital, the de- 
mand and supply of labour should be nearly 
balanced, and the wages of labour become a 
more adequate remuneration of industry, 
your Committee are satisfied, that the object 
which they recommend might be gradually 
attained, without material embarrassment 
or difficulty; provision continuing to be made 
by law for the infirm and helpless, and the 
partial and temporary distress which might 
occasionally befal even the able and indus- 
trious, being left, as it confidently might, to 
the aid of voluntary and discriminating bene- 
volence, to which alone, it should be re- 
membered, the wants even of age and infir- 
mity in most other countries are referred. 
The assessment, thus limited in its applica- 
tion, would no longer threaten to absorb all 
the sources of supply, nor continue to se- 
duce the labouring part of the population, 
by the delusive promise of parish relief, 
from their natural habits of industry. The 
greater part, your Committee believe, of the 
sums of money which are now forced into 
the poors’ rate, and undergo a compulsory, 
and for the most, part unprofitable distribu- 
tion, would probably be restored to their na- 
tural channel, giving thereby an increased 
activity to labour, under the interested, but 
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beneficic! superintendence of their owners ; 
from which would necessarily result a rise of 
wages, with the beneficial consequences that 
would naturally ensue to the labouring 
classes; active and faithful service would in- 
deed be found indispensable for the supply 
of present wants ; and recourse would doubt- 
less be had to those facilities and inducements 
which are now afforded to realise the bene- 
fits of exertion and frugality. Your Com- 
mittee need not dwell on the importance of 
giving undoubted security to the acquisitions 
of industry, however small. 

From Mr. Hale’s evidence it will be seen 
how much such security was wanting, and 
how beneficially it would, in all probability, 
operate. This advantage, for the attainment 
of which hopes only were entertained at a 
very recent period, is now very generally af. 
forded, and in the most inviting form, by the 
numerous and successful establishments of 
Banks for Savings. They present the most 
undoubted security for the sum deposited, 
the certain profit of interest or accumula- 
tion, and the constant and immediate com- 
mand over the principal itself. If, however, 
insuring against the contingencies of life 
should be more acceptable, your Commit- 
tee trust, that the calculations on which be- 
nefit societies may be formed, will in future 
be placed on a surer footing ; some informa- 
tion respecting both those institutions has 
been obtained from a gentleman, to whom 
the public is under great obligations, for his 
exertions in constructing and promoting the 
former of those establishments. 

Under these circumstances, your Com- 
mittee would therefore anxiously direct the 
future attention of the House to such mea- 
sures as may be calculated ultimately to re- 
lieve parishes from the impracticable obli- 
gation of finding employment for all- who 
may at any time require it at their hands, 
and to confine the relief derived from com- 
pulsory assessments to “ the lame, impo- 
tent, old, blind, and such other among them 
being poor, and not able to work,” and they 
are satisfied that the best preparation for 
such an enactment will be made by the 
careful execution of the act of the present 
session, by removing any restraint on the 
free circulation of labour, and giving every 
facility and encouragement to seek employ- 
ment in any part of the King’s dominions : 
the provident habits of the people being at 
the same time aided by the advantages re- 
sulting from the admirable institutions to 
which they have above referred, and from 
the improved education of their children in 
the principles of morality and religion, 
united with habits of industry. By such 
means your Committee believe, that the 
progress of the evil of the present system 
may be arrested, and its prejudicial ef- 
fect in a moral, political, and economical 
view, be gradually and materially corrected. 

June 20, 1819, 


Report from the Committee on Contagion in the Plague. [Oct. 1, 


- adopted, which must have had the effect of 









REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED TO CONSIDER THE VALIpity 









































OF THE DOCTRINE OF CONTAGION qy 
THE PLAGUE. 


YOUR Committee being appointed to 
consider the validity of the received doc. 
trines concerning the nature of contagious 
and infectious diseases, as distinguished 
from other epidemics, have proceeded to 
examine a number of medical gentlemen, : 
whose practical experience or general know- . 
ledge of the subject appeared to your Com- 
mittee most likely to furnish the means of th 
acquiring the most satisfactory information, " 
They have also had the evidence of a num- ri 
ber of persons whose residence in infected 7 
countries, or whose commercial or official je. 


employments enabled them to communicate 
information as to facts, and on the principle Hi 
and efficacy of the laws of quarantine; all . 
the opinions of the medical men whom your ] 
Committee have examined, with the excep- a 


tion of two, are in favour of the received 
doctrine, that the plague is a disease com- T 
municable by contact only, and different in 


that respect from epidemic fever; nor do me 
your Committee see any thing in the rest } 
of the evidence they have collected, which wd 


would induce them to dissent from that Dr 








opinion. It appears from some of the evi- al 
dence, that the extension and virulence of and } 
the disorder is considerably modified by at- ined 
mospheric. influence ; and a doubt has pre- Int 
vailed, whether, under any circumstance, the latter 
disease could be received and propagated r 
in the.climate of Britain. No fact whatever MM yyy 
has been stated to show, that any instance Rie 
of the disorder has occurred, or that it has 

ever been known to have been brought into yea 
the lazarettos for many years: but your bite 
Committee do not think themselves war- indud; 
ranted to infer from thence, that the disease Parry 
cannot exist: in England; because, in the Mr. 
first place, a disease resembling in most re- hetiong 
spects the plague, is well known to have Tet 
prevailed here in many periods of our his- eli, 
tory, particularly in 1665-6 ; and further, it lem, 
appears that in many places and in climates Mr] 
of various nature, the plague has prevailed Denies, 
after intervals of very considerable dur mblish 
tion. Mr, ] 
















Your Committee would also observe, 
down to the year 1800, regulations were 
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preventing goods infected with the plague 
from being shipped directly for Britain; 
and they abstain from giving any opinion 
on the naturé and application of the qv 
rantine regulations, as not falling within the 
scope of enquiry to which they have beet 
directed; but they see no reason to questic® 
the validity of the principles on which such 
regulations appear to have been adopted: 


14 June, 1819. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


Mr. James Hoce, author of the Queen’s 
Wake, is printing, in two duodecimo vo- 
james, Winter Evening Tales, collected in 
the south of Scotland. 

Mr. JOHN Witson, author of the Isle of 
Palms, will soon publish Lays from Fairy 


Mr. Mutock has in the press, Strictures 
on Atheism, suggested chiefly by the works 
styled theological of the late Thomas Paine. 

A History of the House of Austria, from 
thefoundation of the monarchy, by Rodolph, 
io the death of Leopold II., 1218 to 1792, is 

inting in five octavo volumes. 

The Author of Letters from Paraguay 
vill soon publish, in an octavo volume, Let- 
rs from Buenos Ayres and Chili, with a 
History of the latter Country, illustrated by 
Engraving. 

Twenty-two Sermons, by the late Rev. 
james STILLINGFLEET, prebendary of 
Worcester, with a Memoir and a Portrait, 
vill soon appear in an octavo volume. 

The Sportsman’s Mirror, reflecting the 

, History and Delineations of the Horse and 
| Dog throughout all their varieties, with En- 
' ravings of every species, is printing in a 
. quarto volume. 

Dr. Warkins has in great forwardness, a 
: new edition of the General Biographical 
and Historical Dictionary, revised and con- 
tinued to the present time. 

In the press, the Providence of God in the 
litter Ages; being a new Interpretation of 
oe by the Rev. GeorGe Croty, 
A, 


Ricanp Baynes, of Ivy-lane, has in the 
press, Part IT. of his Catalogue; consisting 
of works in the various departments of Lite- 
rature, with a large Supplement of Divinity, 
nduding the Libraries of the Rev. Mr. 
Parry, tutor of Wymondley Academy, Rev. 
Mr. Williams, and two other curious Col- 
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Just ready for publication, a new and neat 
ddition of Orton’s Life of Dr. Doddridge, 
2mo. bds. 


Mr. Bucxe’s work on the Beauties, Har- 
monies, and Sublimities of Nature, will be 
Miblished some time next spring. 
mati: Mac Henry has in the 
“Ss; 0d nearly ready for publication, a 
tin elon of his aaieoved Spanish Gram- 
ior designed especially for Self Instruc- 
2 THomas Jones, author of Poems, con- 
ae Se of Elegies, Sonnets, Songs, &c.; 
“ms, or the Irishman in England, a 

_4he Sons, or Family Feuds, a Tra- 
*Y; Confined in Vain, or a Double to 
ste, &c.; is preparing for the press, 
me of Miscellanies, in prose and verse, 
te Of Essays, wate and Poems, 

. eitertaining, which is expected to 
De @ppearance in November nak 

Burrows’ work on Insanity is in con- 
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siderable forwardness, and may be expected 
in the ensuing season. 

Mrs. GRAHAM, author of a Journal of a 
Residence in India, &c. who is now in Italy, 
is preparing for the press, Two Months’ 
Residence in the Mountains near Rome; 
with some Account of the Peasantry, and 
also of the Banditti that infest that neigh- 
bourhood.—The same lady has also been 
employing her time upon a Life of Nicholas 
Poussin. 

A Humourous and Satirical work, en- 
titled, Lessons of Thrift, is on the eve of 
publication. It is ascribed to the pen of a 
distinguished veteran in the fields of litera- 
ture; and report speaks of it as combining 
the placid good sense and amiable bonhomie 
of Montaigne, with the caustic raillery of 
Swift, and the richly gifted philosophy of 
Burton. It is to be illustrated with Engrav- 
ings from designs by Cruickshanks, in the 
best style of that unrivalled caricaturist. 

The following works may be shortly ex- 
pected : 

A new and improved Classification of alé 
the Nouns Substantive in the German Lan- 
guages; with a Vocabulary and List of their 
Terminations, by the means of which the 
student will be able to fix instantaneously 
the termination of every case, in every noun, 
&c. for Schools and private Students. 

An Introduction to the writing of Latin, 
containing Easy Exercises on all the De- 
clineable, with arranged Lists of the Inde- 
clineable, parts of Speech: adopted to the 
Eton Latin Grammar, by James Mit- 
CHELL. 

The Spirit of Pascal, comprising the sub- 
stance of his Moral and Religious works. 

A System of Theology in a series of Ser- 
mons, by the late Trwotny Dwient, D.D. 

L.L.D. President of Yale college, in Con- 
necticut, America; with a Life and fine Por- 
trait of the Author, in 5 vols. 8vo. 

Italy in 1818 and 1819, comprising Re- 
marks, Critical and Descriptive,on its Man- 
ners, National Character, Political Condi- 
tion, Literature, and Fine Arts, by JoHN 
Scott, author of a Visit to Paris, &c. 

King Coal’s Levee, or Geological Eti- 
quette, with Explanatory Notes: to which is 
added, the Counci of the Metals, by Joun 
SCAFE, esq. 

An Abridgement of Matthia’s Greek 
Grammar, by the author; to be edited by 
the Rev. C. J. BLoMFIELD. 

Substance of the Speeches of Sir JAMES 
MACKINTOSH, on moving for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, to consider so much 
of the Criminal Law as relates to Capital 
Punishments, on the 2d March, 1819; and 
on bringing up the Report of that Com- 
mittee, on the 6th of July, 1819. 

Characters of the Living British Novel- 
ists, with specimens of their works ; includ- 
ing a Critical Account of Recent Novels, 
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published anonymously, or under fictitious Cyclopedia is daily expected to be ratified 
names. by the publication of the conclusion of th, 
The Art of Instructing the Infant Deaf valuable work. 
and Dumb, by M. J. P. ARROWSMITH ; A new Dictionary of Classical Quotations 
with Copper-plates, drawn and engraved by on an improved plan, accompanied by ¢oy. 
the author's brother, an artist, who was born responding Paraphrases from the works of 
deaf and dumb. celebrated British Poets, by F. W. Brag. 
We have the pleasure to learn that the pon, author of the French Interpreter, 
impatience of the Subscribers to Dr. REEs’ 







































COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
Lloyd’s Coffee House, Sept. 20, 1819, 


A MERCANTILE nation that has innumerable ventures abroad, cannot expect to be 
every where successful : with whatever skill certain voyages may be planned, or consign. 
menis selected, they may fail of their intention; they may never arrive safe at market, o 
they may find the market occupied by more fortunate rivals : nor is home itself secure from 
misfortune : the ups and downs of life are felt at home also; and not seldom with a 
severity equally afflictive, if not equally fatal. In fact the events of the past month have been 
greatly chequered, as well to individualsasto the general stateof trade. We have seen some 
(to say truth, not a few) suffering under the effects of their too extensive speculations ; and 
others reduced by unavoidable accidents from the summit of expectation to the painful 
certainties of misfortune. Those who are acquainted with the history of the Stock Ex- 
change, or those who have any interest in the yessels sent to the northern fishery, will but 
too readily understand our allusion. 

The defaulters in consequence of their speculations in the public funds, have lately heen 
too numerous and too considerable to pass without notice ; but, as good and evil are rarely, 
if ever, unmixed in human affairs, so it should seem, that these failures, though then- 
selves evils, have had the good effect of creating a general spirit of caution and forbearance 
throughout “the house.” In fact, there has been less of anticipation and speculation in 
activity during the last ten or twenty days, than for a long while past. Of real business, 
that is to say, transactions between bona fide buyers and sellers, there has been no great 
deal ; and time bargains, or presumptions on the favour of the kind goddess Fortune, to be 
realized at a future day, have been unusually modest and unusually rare. 

But, perhaps, of all commodities which figure on the list of the general price current at 
market, not one affords such striking remarks as the article Hops. Our readers may 
recollect the enormous price to which they were raised a year or two ago, by the spirit of 
adventure; a spirit that ruined many of the factors, almost all who were misled by its de- 
lusions. This year the scene is so totally changed, that the sale of hops has commenced at 
lower prices than at any period since the year 1781. Insomuch, that in a term of years 
approaching to nearly forty, this article has not known opening prices on a scale 9% 
depressed. 

. Nor can this extreme depression be referred to the superabundance of produce this 
season. The most productive year ever known was 1808, when the quantity on hand was 
estimated equal to the average consumption of four years: an immense accumulation cer- 
tainly! Whereas, the most extravagant, estimation of the produce and the stock of the 
present year, does not carry it beyond three years’ consumption at the utmost. ‘Ihe same Pa 
Kentish hops that in the year 1818 fetched 25]. or 30]. may now be bought for 65s. to 80s; Mir7 
and Sussex hops (new) from 63s. to 75s. About ten thousand pockets have been offered for 
sale already. Adepts in statistics may easily calculate the entire of the differences in money 
returned by the dealers in hops; politicians will find food for contemplation in tracing the | 
causes of these differences ; and those who attribute much to the influence of non-spect- pet 

lation, will probably find support to their principles in the present currency of an article 0 ont, 
less appropriate now than formerly, to the purposes natural to it, and therefore, no les 
truly and intrinsically valuable. i 

We learn with concern, that a large proportion of the middling and inferior qualities 
are in danger of deterioration from the mould; and this will eventually render quantities 
which retain a fine colour and quality comparatively scarce, and consequently dear. Nor 
must we forget that the grower cannot deliver his commodity at a Jess price than the pr 
duction has costhim: he must be reimbursed by some means; or he must, in his ow? 
defence, convert the ground that has been covered with a plant that refuses fim Tf 

Seeiers to other ts more promising, and, generally speaking, much more cer!ai” 
e. 

The Corn Market seems to be hardly settled as yet to any average of prices ; and opin" 
vary with the specimens shewn at Mark-lane every market day. The supplies are certainly 
large,and the prime samples command their own prices ; but all others give way, and probably 
must conunueto give way. This may please some, as the lowering the price of beer bY 
the brewers has pleased many; but this should have its limits for the real good of the public, 
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orelse the grower of wheat, as we have observed of the grower of hops, must, of necessity, 
‘ ast his land and his labours to more marketable and acceptable productions. ; 
ice of aninial food continues high ; to say truth, it brings prices which our good 
and grand-fathers would have thought enormous ; and it is more than probable that 
and mutton will not much decline in price while bread corn is cheap. The grounds of 
this bility cannot escape the observation of the ingenious: it is very different from that 
io which it once was attributed—the superabundant issue of Bank notes. Bank notes are 
now diminished ; but the price of meat has not lowered with that diminution. 
- We might direct our reader’s attention to other articles of production, as fruit, apples, &c. 
but the vast abundance of these bounties of nature has been the theme of such universal 
observation, that we shal] do no more than hint at it in passing. 
We turn, therefore, to the manufacturing department of our national labours ; and here 
yecannot but repeat the observation made by all who have the spirit of observation and 
nity to exert it, that Britain is surrounded by rivals, who grudge every penny laid 
out by their countrymen on the manufactures of our island; they think ita loss to them- 
gives. Of this, an instance equally striking and public occurred but a few days ago, in an 
address presented to the King of France, by his subjects engaged in the cotton manu- 
factares. They desired his protection, his patronage,—could they do less? He promised 
| his utmost favour, and declared that he had long studied their interests—could he do more ? 
| His duty, as their king, binds him to promote their welfare ; and who has any right to 
, complain? Now this, in a country where silk is a raw material, and where formerly 
| nothing but silk was worn, deserves to be specially noted, and distinctly recorded on the 
pages of history. at Ze 
Nor is the conjecture to be despised, that the present riots directed against the Jews, 
almost in every city of Germany, have originated in the commercial dealings of that people. 
have introduced foreign goods ; and these, no doubt, they endeavour to promote the 
sileof:—hence bickerings and strife, though other causes may be assigned ; and hence 
, tumults, too, though the public voice may affect to hold other language. We remember 
when the same motives misled our own manufacturers ; and French silks were the objects 
of insurgence among the Spitalfields weavers, who now are the most sedate of all our 
workmen, and have resisted the temptations to commotion, which were offered them by 
, commissioned incendiaries—delegates from Manchester. 7 
We hope and trust that we shall soon have to report a similar spirit prevailing in those 


, districts which are now agitated.. The general appearance of the Corton market is dull ; 
' there is a reluctance to buy ; hence the raw material must accommodate the buyer ; for it 
' cannotexpect to advance in the face of a considerable sale announced at the India House 


for October Ist. In fact, the buyers assure themselves of still better terms; and therefore, 
unless @ bonus in some shape is held out to them, they continue unmoved. The East India 
ouses are estimated to contain at this time, more than 175,000 bags of cotton; of 
about 100,000 will gradually be brought into sales. The American cotton certainly 
kels the rivalship of the supply obtained from India. ) 
The prices of the Corton Twist have declined ;. partly, no doubt, in. consequence of the 
ness of the raw material ; and possibly not without some reference to the disposition 
ster 2 hic workmen abroad. What used to be about 7s, 9d, [No. 120.] is now 
d-,and the discount is from 25 to 35 per cent. We believe this description of twist 
ee that which even the French find great difficulty in equalling; and which is pur- 
sel On much cheaper terms by Britain than it can be produced for at home. As we 
ueer¢ly wish well to our countrymen engaged in this article of our manufactures—now 
come staple—we advise both masters and journeymen to consider justly their true inte- 
5 #id to restore that peace and harmony among themselves which nobody can do 
“Mem; they will otherwise rue the consequences, when too late. 3 
1 _ COFFEE has come to market by public sale, so sparingly of late, that.a sale of some 
sea within. these few days was well attended, and met with considerable success. 
* ce eaportel » however, do not come forward freely ; which is attributed in. part to a dis- 
esiton: pre mg on the Continent to restrict the currency to lower terms than can be 















es ith. The Continent encourages the idea that the holders must sell ; and, con- 
es that prices will decline. This perience (for such we conceive it is) will proba- 
of much whether it be in the power of the Con-- 





si bated 2 as event; for we dou 
fontroul the British market to any considerable degree : a momentary suspense 
Caused ‘by slackening or withholding orders ; but this will never prove permanent 


Va sale at the India-house is just closed ; and has, on the whole, met with a brisk 
and higher averages. The early part of the sale was particularly lively; but 
Mie Close, in the Jast day's sale, a sudden depression left the article to the discretion 
© Happened to be present, to take advantage of it; for competition—meaning 
‘has PECICIC n—had well nigh ceased. 
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} has met with slow purchasers lately ; and the prices have declined to that level 
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ae trade appear disposed to meet the commodity.. The probability, therefore, 
~ agers will rather rise than fall; that considerable quantities will be taken off at 
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the present rates, or rates nearly the same as the present ; and that there will ensue a tuy, 
in favour of the holder. The demand for Refined Sugars has been even animated on the 
Continent ; and the London market has felt the advantage, notwithstanding the supplies 
sent from the places of production to various’ ports of importation, for circulation through. 
ow Europe. 

Government has lately contracted for 20,000 tierces of beef and pork, in the aggregate; 
bot the contract being taken in Cork, it has produced little effect on the London market, 
This time of the year is not favourable to a just estimate of prices for articles of this de. 
scription ; as the new season is rapidly advancing, before the old season is fairly gone by, 
The demand, also, occasioned by fitting out ships for India has been satistied ; so far, at 
least, as to leave no great expectations to be realized at the present moment. 

The demand for spirits is very languid. Rum is in a depressed state, and not likely {o 
recover itse)f speedily : indeed, so few sales have lately been effected, that the prices are 
little other than nominal. Branpy is also very heavy, as might be expected from the re- 
ported abundant vintage in France ; of which the sanguine speak, as of one likely to exceed 
whatever has been seen of late years. Foreign Geneva has at present no inquiries made 
after it: a sufficient indication of stagnant prices and a superabundant supply. 

Very extensive imports of TaLitow have arrived, and are on the point of arriving, so 
that the article is falling in price, and the public has the satisfaction of knowing that the 
inconvenience attending the loss of the vessels sent to the North Seas, will not be felt in the 


menner, or to the degree that some expected. Undoubtedly, the loss of eight or tea , 


ships, is very heavy ; but, there have been moments when the consequences to the metro- 
polis of the British empire would have been more extensively felt in the price of candles, 
and especially of oil, by which artificial lights a great proportion of industry is accommo- 
dated, and enabled to exert itself during the otherwise dreary and cheerless nights of winter. 

Ort has been raised in no very extravagant proportion; and seems as if it had at pre- 
sent reached a price at which it would stand. Spermacetiis never too abundant; and is 
now scarce: the holders therefore are firm. Naval stores, as Tar, Pitch, Turpentine, 
Rosin, &c. are scarcely saleable. Reports, indeed, have been circulated, but very cav- 
tiously, which were calculated to raise the price of these commodities: but we hope and 
trust, that the day is far distant when such sinister insinuations shall be founded. For the 
commercial navy, we care not how lively the demand may be for naval stores: or for ves- 
Sels destined to protect our trade, or to explore fresh channels into which it may flow. 

Topacco has experiencced some attention recently. It is singular enough that this 
article, which formed a main object of contest between France and Britain formerly, should 
now have fixed itself so firmly in England, that France is obliged to apply for it to her 
competitor; and much that is consumed by her people does not go direct to her ports, 
though her ports are open for it, and long to receive it, Such is commerce ! 


According to our custom, we now submit a specimen of the information received from 
foreign parts, in reference to the state of their commerce, at the latest dates, 


Maita, Aug. 3, 1819.—About 1,200 bales of East India Cotton have been taken by 
the dealers at 58 a 63 (63d. a 74d. sterling per lb.): about 2,000 bales remain in first 
hands, and are held at 65. Fine qualities are scarce. The island crop continues to look 
well.—Coffee has been very steady, and does not appear likely to decline.—East India 
Rice has been sold as low as 10s. sterling per cwt. ; the consumption is now enormous, and 
we look for an advance: Egyptian is scarce at Alexandria.—Pepper is steady at 70sc.— 
The Olives continue to look well every where. Exchange 482 on London. 

St. Petersburgh, August 12-24, 1819.—Tallow has declined to 165 for yellow Candle; 
145 for Soap; at which 2,500 casks have been bought within these few days,—Clean Hemp 
as also declining; thé best is at 88.—12 head Flax 165,—Pot-ash 81.—Bristles 70.—Sugars 
are improving; and the stock of raw, and particularly of crushed, is so much reduced, that 
unless very early arrivals take place, we shall be bare of them. White Havannah is now 
holding at 32, on short credits; and we expect that price will be obtained.— White piece 
goods have sold at the fair much better than was expected.—Coffee is again looking up; 
real fine would fetch 75 to 76. Exchange; London 103d. Hambro’ 9,5. Paris 10%. 
Silver rubles 3.71. Dutch ducats 10.80 to 11 'rubles. ; 

Odessa, Aug. 3.1819, N.S.—The ukase declaring this a free port has been communicated 
by the governor-general to the different consuls. This privilege is to commence from the 
15th inst. Severa] English ishments are forming ; principally for the introduction of 
manufactured godds. Weé, however, do not see that this branch of trade can, for the pr 
sh b mene a eke cen price of Wheat continues about 17 rubles per eos 

ushels), “Exchange 212 rubles per £ sterling.— Aug. continues to keep Ups 
ppg Be: 213 per £ sterling.—Aug. 6, Wheat contin P 

Hamburgh, Sept. 1, 1819.—Coffee. The demand has not been animated, on accoudt 
of an opinion that prices must go lower, and on that account no orders come in from 
miterior. Some few parcels have been sold, which makes our stock very trifling ; and wea 
of opinion, that this place will soon become an excellent market for the sale of it.—C yee” 
Prices have greatly improved within the last month, We placed a second quality “ 
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-<ana at the beginning of the month at 30gt and since have realized for the remainder 
gt. Brazils are also higher. Bengals were rapidly on the advance at the begin- 
eof the month, and mach in demand, bat since it has subsided, and prices have again 


pon a little.—Cotton Twist. Prices have advanced considerably, during the month; 
the limits received from the interior do not allow us to execute any orders, and very 
ie business has been done in consequence.—Spices. The demand for heavy pepper is 
more animated at 144. ligt. Light pepper is offered at 123 a 13gt. Other Spices 
‘~fimited demand. Nothing doing in Ginger, and Pimento little sought after.—Indigo. 
This article has been in limited demand during this month, principally Bengals of 
niddling quality, ( good blue violet, without being pale,) which are always more in favour 
here than the other qualities. Madras has been paid 133gt. A small parcel of Manilla 
igs been sold at 103f., and another small parce! of very ordinary at 83f. Spanish Indigos 
are of difficult sale, and Guatimalos Cortes at auction have been sold as low as 6f.—Sugar. 
Front the Brazils in the last eight months we have received about 12,000 boxes, and from 
the Havannah the arrivals have been inconsiderable. The demand for our refined Zoods 
has been very animated, and prices are higher. Crushed have also risen; we placed some 
ashort time back at 123g¢t.—Tea. Prices have declined considerably, and notwithstanding 


the demand is very limited. 


Leghorn, Aug. 24, 1819.—Pepper is almost the only article in which sales of any magni- 
wde have taken place : about 700 tons have been sold at an average price of 11 ducats per 


ewt.; and there will be sale for two or three more cargoes, which are expected.—Some 
Americans lately arrived, have brought a good many piece goods, and also a good deal of 


nm, of low quality, and East India Sugar. Of Coffee there is a good supply here; but 
holders remain firm. We have had just now an immense import of Wool from Barbary, 
vhich: is absolutely without any demand. Exchange on London has declined to 49d. per 
dollar, In all articles of consumption there is a perfect calm, and without appearance of 


revival, — 




































Y EW J. Manchester, dealer (Milne & Parry, London 
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comb, mercer (Russell, London 

h, manufacturer (Longdill & Co. London 
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ueton, flannel-maker (Adlington & Co, London 

tay, horse-dealer (Milne & Parry, London 
bad, coach-maker (Ellis & Co. 
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baker (Abbott 


* ilpot-lane, druggist (Sheppard & Co, 
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wen, gtocer (Caley, London 

's Feldersiey, dealer (Barber, London 
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. Ne ) Bond-street, confectioner (Pinew 
Srook-street, guns: (Barber 
be th Charnock, cotton-manufacturer (Mea- 
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BANKRUPTS. 


FROM AUG. 23, TO SEPT. 23, 1819, INCLUSIVE. 


NB. In Bankruptcies in and near London, the Attornies are to be understood to reside in 
london ; and in Country Bankruptcies at the Residence of the Bankrupt, except otherwise 
The Solicitors’ names are between parentheses. 


Hudson T. Armley, clothier (Tottie & Co. London 

oa = Isle of Man, linen-draper (Willis, Clarke, & Co, 
ndon 

Jowett J. Huyton, farmer (Norris, London 

Kilshaw, jun. J. Leeds, tallow-chandler (Heelis, London 

Knapton W. Leeds, joiner (Battye, London 

Laing G. London, merchant (Knight & Freeman 

— n Manchester, cotton-merchant (Makinson, 

ondon 

Leach W. Clithero, cotton-manufacturer (Makinson, London 

Lee J. Bristol, woollen-draper (Heelis, London 

Manifold Ann & J. Liverpool, tanners (Norris, London 

— - Bolton-le-Moors, cabinet-maker (Windle & Co, 
nmdon 

Marsh J. Sidmouth, bookseller (Darke & Co. London 

Mendes jun. T, Mile-end, cabinet-maker (Champneys 

Milnes J. Saddleworth, woollen-manufacturer (Milne & 


Co. London 
Minchin, Carter, & A. Kelly, jun. Portsmouth, bankers 
(Buckle, London 
Neville S. Leeds, flour-seller (Stocker & Co. London 
Parnell E. Congleton, miiliner (Pownall & Co, London 
ete wd ay Derby, cotton-spinners (Makinson, 


n 
Pollard T. Worcester, butcher (Cardale & Young, London 
Preece J. ro gee tgs old-beater (Towers 
Preston & Gill, Manchester, calico-printers (Hurd & John- 
son, London . 

Read A. Grosvenor-street, wine-merchant [Orlebar 
Rimington S, Chatham, er (James, London 

mes = R. North Shields, victualler (Cardale & Young, 

on 
eer Ss Worcester, hay-salesman (Long & Austen, 


on 

Rudman §. Widcombe, quarrywoman [Frowd & Co. London 

Sargent T. Milbank, timber & stope-merchant {Vander- 
come & Co. 

Saverly H. Bristol, sugar-refiner (Bigg, London 

Sims L. Bunhill-row, stationer [Isaacs 

Sleddon W, Stockport, machine-maker [Norris, London 

Stoneley L, Salford, victualler [Adlington & Co. 

Storkey J. Bristol, cheese-factor [Vizard & Co. London 

Taylor J. Birmingham, wharfinger (Smith 

Trokes M. Liverpool, merchant [Taylor & Roscoe, London 

Unsworth W. Liverpool, flour dealer [Meadowcroft, London 

Walker G. L. Leeds, worsted-spinner [Wilson, London 

Watson H. Bolton-le-Moors, druggist. (Adlington & Co. 


London 
Webster & Tates, Bolton-le-Moors, ironmongers (Adlington 


& Co. London 
Wigley & Seymour, Chichester, brewers {Henson, London 
Wright J. Bermondsey, vinegar-dealer [Smith, London 


Yates J, Burnley, scriyener (Addison, London 
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ACTON R. Manchester, Oct. 11 

Arnold D. & N. Bristol, Oct. 11 

Bailey J. Reading, Oct. 19 

Baker T. Maibro’, Oct. 11 

Barlow T. Appleton, Sept. 20 

Baylis D. Stroud, Sept. 25 

Binns J. & J.jun. Looe, Oct. 9 

Blakey G. & W. Leeds, Sept. 28 

Binks T. London, Sept. 25 

Brentall J. Data, Sept. 27 

Bromley J. jun. Stafford, Oct. 4 

Burmested & Vidal, London, Oct 20 

Campbell, Harper, & Baillie, London, 

Sept. 24 
Carpenter H. & W. Alresford, brewers, 
Sept. is 

Carpenter Webber, Wellington, 

chettied ch D. J Norwich, Oct. 12 
ut, . un. orwic , c . 

Cross As Ellesmere, Oct. 15 

Cross T, Bath, Oct. 16 

Callen M, Liverpool, Oct. 13 

Davis N. London, Oct. 5 

Daws W. Ulverston 7 26 

Dawson D. Wetherby t.14 

Dodson B. Liverpool Sept. 24 

Dussard P London Sept. 25 

Earl T. Kingston, Sept. 28 

Edwards M. Freshfield, Oct. 14 

Elworthy W. Walcot, Oct. 13 

Felton R. London, Sept. 28 

Fern R. B. Litchfield, Oct. 13 

Foster J. & J. Selby, Oct. 5 

Foster W. Walsal, Sept. 16 

Gates S. Steyning, Sept. 18 

Gill 8. Horbury, Oct. 11 

Goodall & Turner, London, Oct, 30 

Goodall & Wilkinson, London, Sept. 23 

Goodlake H. J. London, Sept. 26 

Gféaves T. Bloomfield, Oct. 2 

Grectham C. Liverpool, Sept. 20 

Gray B. Liverpool, Oct. 11 

Griffiths R. Pool, Sept. 17 . 

Haddan W. London, Jan, 15 
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Hall M. & T. Kingston, Oct. 8 

Hallett W. London, t. 28 

Harper W. Norwich, Oct. 8 

Harris A. Whitechapel, Oct. 2 

Harvey J. Weymouth, Sept. 23 
Hewson & Barnes, Wighton, Sept. 15 
Hill, Hill, & Althans, London, Oct. 30 
Hodgson & Hargreaves, Liverpool, 


ct. 11 
Hoffman J. Mile End, Oct. 5 
Hopkins S, Sea Forge, Sept. 23 
Horlock, Anderson, & Jones, Bath, 
Sept. 25 
Hotson J. London, Sept. 25 
Hughes J. Live 1, Oct. 2 
Hughes S.J. & W. London, Oct. 30 
Jackson J. Leeds, Oct. 2 
Jackson J. Easingwood, Sept. 25 
Johnson S. London, Sept. 18 
Jones T. Birmingham, Oct. 13 
Karp & Bagnall, Wolverhampton, 
ct. 11 
Keating A. London, Sept, 26 
Laing G. London, Sept. 7 
Leslie A. London, Sept. 28 
Lewis E. Lambister, Sept. 18 
Lewis J. London, Oct. 5 
Lewis W. Dudmaston, Sept. 18 
Marks J, London, Sept. 28 
Marshall J. London, Sept. 28 
Martin M. D. London, Oct. 2 
Martin W. London, Oct, 2 
Mayer J. London, Sept. 28 
Mercer J, Graystonely, Oct. 1 
Merchant J. Shepton Mallet, Sept. 25 
Miller W. Teignmouth, Sept, 25 
Mitchell T. Cowie, Sept. 28 | 
Moore G, Liverpool, Oct. 11 
Morris E. Newtown, Sept. 17 
Moule H. Bath, Oct. 4 
Nye J, Tunbrid; e, Oct. 2 
Pallister T. York, Sept. 23, & Oct. 1 
Parsons T. London, Sept. 28 
Phillips T. London, Sept. 28 


[Oct, 1, 


Pigot W. Radcliffe, Oct, 12 
Pocklin n& ‘Dickinson, Northag, 
tonshire, Oct. 11 4 
Powell J. & E. London, Oct. 9 
Pritchard J. Bristol, Oct. 8 
Radcliffe J. Manchester, Oct. 15 
Rainbow W. London, Sept. 25 
Rendle W. Teignmouth, Oct. 6 
Richmond T. G. Rotherhithe, Sept, 9; 
Ridley J. Lancaster, Sept. 23 si 
Robilliard N. Weymouth, Oct, 7 
Robson J. London, Oct. 12 
Ross J. London, Sept. 22 
Row J. Buabary, Sept. 25 
Russell J. Lumbith, Nov. 6 
Seaton, Brook, Seaton, & B. Seaton 
Huddersfield, Oct. 11 , 
Shirley J. Bedwardine, Sept. 99 
Shoobert & Sawyer, London, Sept, 93 
S ater G. Liverpool, Sept. 20 
Snuggs J. W. A. London, Sept. 18 
Sparks C. L. Southbersted, Sept, 27 
Syas J. Wakefield, Sept. 20 
Sykes J. & G. London, Sept. 28 
Symmonds T. London, Sept. is 
as J. E. Reading, Sept. 25 
Thomas R. London, Sept. 25 
Valentine J. H. London, Oct. 50 
Van Wart H. Birmingham, Noy, 1 
Wadley J. Coventry, Sept. 25 
Watson E. Withern, Sept. 28 
Waitt J. Preston, Oct. 30 
Whates R. Wapping, Sept. 28 
Wigan R. Eccleston, Oct. 6 
Wiikin J. Preston, Sept. 22 
Wilson J. Hanley, Sept. 18 
Wilson J. H. jun. London, Sept. 4 
Wilson T. Morton, Oct. 2 
Wise S. and C. Maidstone, Sept. 4 
Woodward W. London, Sept. 25 
Wright W. & J. London, Oct. 30 
Wright W. Uppingham, Sept. 23 
Wroath D. Truro, Sept. 15 








the 25th Sept. inclusive, _ 





Daily Prices of STOCKS, from the 26th August to 









































































































































1) Og S21Ss12 see 5 g al Og 28 
+ tf 4 3 n = “ais > e & a. -_ co wl oa) 
m2 188! s o 8 BIR S16 Slog S sols. 8. 
2 fa] Be | 25 |S5/e4/ 558) € (83) 22) as 
Aug.26| 229|71$ 24/708 13) 903/1042|19,7 |——-| 4 “pm. ~—-[2163}12 pm.|s dis. par. 
27| 230/724 12/72 14) 89 |1044/194 | 7032) 44 32 pm.|2193/19 pm.|1 dis. 2 pm. 
AL | #1712 2) g08/1043/19,3 |——| 43. 2 pm.|———|18 pm.|1 pm. 1 dis, 
30 723 41715 1% 903/1043/19;3 |——| 4 pm./2184 S pm. } dis. 
3! 23041724 715 2 905 1044|19,2 | 703) 4 pm. 14 pm.|2 pm. 1 dis. 
Sept. 1 ry 12/715 71| 902|1043/194 | 703] 4 3f pm.|———|13 pm.| par. 2 dis. 
2|Hol. 
3} 305/72 13/715 4] 90 |1043/19;3 |\——| 32 4 pm.|——|1 pm.|2 dis. par. 
4 71% aa 1043/19; | 13 pm.} par. 2 dis. 
6 714 71;——|104 22 pm. {218 |12 pm.|3 2 dis. 
7 - 71§ 71 1045/——| 70 | 82 2 pm. 1 3 dis. 
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9 —|70 4 <i 70 33 22 pm. 4 2 dis. 
10 70%. 3|-———}1045|-———|_ 693) 3! 3 pm. ——/10 pm.|2 4 dis. 
il 70% —_ 1049|——|_—— 3% = pm. 10 pm.|3 4 dis. 
13 703 oo 1045 34 $ pm.|~—} 3 4 dis. 
14 70g g|-———}104 3§ 3 pm.|——{13 pm.|s 6 dis. 
35 70% 3|\——/1044|——| 70 | 3$ 3 pm.|———| 9 pm./4 6 dis. 
16 70 a 1033 3 22 pm.|——/12 pm.|4 6 dis. 
17 70k <j——=|10383/——|_ 692) 2 3 pm. ——/i1 pm.|4 6 dis. 
16 703693 103 af 15 Pm.|——}11 pm.|3 6 dis. 
20 . 695 8: 1033 2 02 pm./——l/10 pm./5 7 dis. 
21|——| 69! $3|——|103 3 | —— I 02 pm |}—!] 9 pm./4 10 dis. 
22/Hol. 
23|——-| 682 9 oom ce. So 02 13-pm.|——] 7 pm.'s 12 dis. 
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to be paid off. 








_ . 4 | , 
All Exchequer Bills dated prior to the month of September, 1818, have been adv ertised 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE from the 27th August to the 24th Sept. both inclusive. 


msterda cf. oe va. ° .& 11 19 12 l Seville *s "$e © 2© © #£ @ 36 355 i si 
porn sight . . ° ° ° 11 16 ll 18 Gibralter ” . ° ° * . ee 31 30 =| i 
qoiterdam s'est ts 120122{Leghorn . ...... +. 402 48 oF 

anwerp - ss es ce 12 3 12 5 Genoa se 8 es 6 eee 444 44 
Hamburgh . « « « 36 2 36 6 | Venice, Ital. Liv... . . . 26 50 27 20 
alos - es et SD GS Fee ee OC Ra Fs a ee 
Paris, 3 days sight . . . 25 10 25 35 Pe eS ee Ss eee 
ee 40 26 65 | Palermo, peroz. . ...- - 117d. = eae 
pourdeaux « - + + + + 25402665! Lisbon. . . . . ~~ - - 539 53 (Maat 
Frankfort on the Main... 140 152 Oporto PO aS a Sa * eee ee a 
Cdiz - - - + + + « « « 86$ 36] RioJaneiro . . -. « . - - = 58 
pills - + + + + + e + + 686: 85$) Dublin . . . 1... 134 123 
ppeoma fw tl tlt tl ew we 85 |] Cork. 2 2 1 we ww BE ING 

















i 
PRICES OF BULLION at per Ounce. Mt 
Bee Le 6 Sh it 
Portugal Goldin Coin. . . 3 17 10% 0 0 0 ft 
Foreign Goldin bars . . . 3 17 104 00 0 uy 
abs New Doubloons . . . . . 314 6 00 0 a 
Meow Dolere . «5 «so « « GIES 00 0 Nee! 
Silver in bars, standard .. 0 5 2 00 0 He 
New Louis,each ...-.+ 0 0 0 0 0 0 te 
METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. ei] 
Communicated by Mr. Apams, Edmonton, Middlesex. 4 
Latitude, 51° 37’ 32” N. Longitude, 3’ 51” W. batt 
THE thermometer is noted at the extremes from the cold of the preceding night and ae 
thewarmth of theday. The cold is ascertained by a self-registering thermometer, three 5 ie 


fet from the ground, and the warmth from a thermometer exposed to the north, in the Herd aa 
shade, twelve feet from the ground. As 





1819, | Ther. | Bar | Wind | Gen. Remarks 1819, | Ther. ! Bar. | Wind | Gen-Remarks 
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70 |30'25] N.E. Cloudy { 65 |30°35} N.E. Cloudy. 
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operation can be performed to advantage. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


ng continuance of dry weather has enabled the farmer to complete his harvest 
iD Pogber sitet and cudeataee manver, even in the latest districts, and which has also 
allowed those in the forwarder situations an opportunity of performing various preparatory 
operations in husbandry of considerable utility to the agriculturist. 

Turnips, however, have suffered materially for want of moisture, particularly the early 
sown Swedes; and the pastures, rowen, and aftermath grasses, have, from the same cause, 
been found greatly deficient in their accustomed produce ; nevertheless, lean stock has con. 
manded high prices, and the general impression (especially since the late rains) is in favour 
of the turnips ultimately arriving at a full size and bountiful crop. — 

New corn is exhibited in every gradation in point of quality, particularly Barley—weight 
forty to forty-eight pounds per bushel of that selected for malting—produce generally be- 
neath an average crop, and on the more tenacious soils exceedingly defective. 

Samples of Wheat and Oats more uniform; but the season not sufficiently advanced to 
offer a correct opinion in point of productiveness. _ 

Almost a total failure in the crops of Peas and Heligoland Beans: those of the larger va- 
rieties, and tick beans, have generally produced satisfactory crops. | 

The planting of wheat (both by the drill and dibble) has already commenced onf ree soils; 
but the more stubborn and adhesive ones, will require some penetrating rains belore that 










the County of Norfolk. 


A TABLE shewing the Variation in the season of Harvest for the last Ten Years, by 
exhibiting the Time of its Commencement, Duration, and Conclusion, on a Farm in 













































Years. a 0 Termination. | Duration, Years. np es Termination. Duration. 
Weeks., Days. Weeks.) Days, 
1810 | Aug. 20 Sept. 14 3 5 1815 Aug. 16 Sept 7 3 ° 
1811 July 29 Aug. 20 $ 2 1816 Sept, 9 Oct. 19 5 6 
1812 Aug. 17 Sept. 19 4 6 1817 Aug. 20 Sept. 18 4 2 
1813 Aug. 16 Sept. 9 3 4 1818 Aug. 7 Aug. 31 3 4 
1814 Aug. 22 Sept. 14 3 3 1819 Aug. 6 | Aug. 27 3 1 














AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
By the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, from the Returns in the Weeks. 


Ending Aug. 28. | Ending Sept. 4. | Ending Set. 11. | Ending Sep. 18. 
Wheat . . 74s. 4d. 73s. 3d. 72s. 1d. 71s. 11d. 
Rye .« . 43s. 3d. 4ls. 3d. 44s. 7d. 44s. 5d. 
Barley . . 39s. 9d. 39s. 6d. 39s. Sd. 39s. 2d. 
Gab’ s 14” 28s. 1d. 283. Od. | 27s. Id. 27s. 1d. 











IN taking our usual monthly re- 
trospect of occurrences, our attention is 
still rivetted to the proceedings of the 
domestic enemies of England. As in 
individuals the personal affairs of the 
man are those which most nearly in- 
terest him, so in . public concerns, those 
of our own country have naturally a 

ount claim upon our attention. 
At the present moment, indeed, foreign 
politics, which so recently occupied our 
almost undivided attention, scarcely ob- 
tain a transient reception in our thoughts. 
We care little about what is doing in 
Spain, or France, or Germany ; but a 
great deal about the aspect of things in 
the manufacturing districts, and about 
the projects of the reformers. 

At the time when our last digest was 


DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


written, it was not known what shape 
the prosecution against Hunt and his 
followers would take; there were r- 
mours that they would be tried for high 
treason, and if sufficient proofs had been 
attainable to bear out such an indict- 
ment, we know it would have been laid. 
In the absence, however, of those proofs, 
in the absence we would say, of evi 
dence of the most unquestionable kind, 
it was at once prudent and _ just to 
abandon so grave a course. There 3 
and there ought to be in this country, 3 
great jealousy of prosecutions for high 
treason, and in particular of that descrip- 
tion of high treason which depends for 
its establishment upon nice interpreta 
tions of the law. Unless, therefore, the 
treasonable practices of Hunt and his 
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associates Were Clear and palpable, it was 
web he would be adeaisned and in 
the present temper of the country there 
are few things which would operate 
more injuriously upon its tranquillity 
than verdicts in favour of the reformers. 
The final examination of Hunt and 
the others at Manchester, took place on 
Friday, the 27th ult. Hunt conducted 
himself with a little decency on the oc- 
«sion, and but a little; the rest of the 
ntry did not belie their characters by 
any attempt atdecorum. We have not 
to enter into any of the details of 
this examination, and must, therefore, 
limit ourselves to stating the results. 
After the depositions of the witnesses 
had been read, and after Hunt had not 
only cross-examined them, but made a 
seech in his own defence, Mr. Norris, 
the presiding magistrate, thus addressed 
the prisoners -—‘‘ It is a most painful 
duty tome to commit you for a con- 
giracy. We can, however, lay our 
hands on our hearts, and say, ‘ We have 
done our duty.’ As to the charge of 
conspiracy, though you might not all 
have been together previous to the meet- 
ing, yet, in the eye of the law, all those 
who commit separate acts, tending to one 
illegal object, are guilty of that crime. 
Coupling the two meetings together, 
taking into consideration the manner in 
which the last was assembled, with such 
insignia, and in such a manner, with the 
buck flag, the bloody dagger, with 
Representation, or Death. "— 
——(Mr. Hunt.—* No one had said the 
black flag had a bloody dagger.”) 
y came in a threatening manner— 
they came under the banners of death, 
 shewing they meant to overturn 
thegovernment. There could be no free 
ion where that flag was unfurled. 
The charge now is ‘ that of having con- 
a to alter the law by force and 
threats’ It is an illegal matter, and 
uufitiéntly made out, and calls upon us 
mupératively to commit you for trial by 
‘proper jury, It is now our painful 
© commit you to Lancaster Castle. 
On mt of the seriousness of the 
‘we shall require you, Henr 
Fand Joseph Johnson, to give bail 
joursélves in 1,000/. and two sureties in 
“each; and all the others, them- 
Sm 500i. and two sureties in 2504. 


Ne’ prisoners then left the ‘bar. 
msdn “and Moorhouse immediately 
edOail; and were liberated. Hunt 

equally prepared at the mo- 
‘Was sent off to Lancaster 
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Castle at six o'clock in the evening, ina 
coach, guarded by a troop of thirty of 
the 15th Hussars. Knight, Saxton, 
Bamford, Wylde, Swift, and Healey, 
were dispatched in the same carriage (a 
stage coach), and under the same escort. 
He did not, however, remain long in 
durance ; the necessary bail was pro- 
cured in the course of the following day, 
and being accepted, his friends posted 
off to Lancaster to communicate the 
joyful tidings to him, and obtain his 
release. ‘The first use he made of his 
liberty was to gather a rabble, and re- 
enter Manchester at the head of them, 
which he did on Thursday, the 30th ult. 
It may be as well to state now, while 
we are upon this subject, that at the 
subsequent Lancaster, Assizes, which 
commenced on the Ist of September, 
true bills were found by the Grand Jury 
against the demagogue and his fellow 
conspirators, and that he and they 
deemed it most prudent to traverse their 
trials till the next Spring assises. This 
will give them a seditious career of six 
months, of which, no doubt, they will 
make good use. They have already, 
indeed, been actively employed in keep- 
ing alive that irritation and fever of the 
public mind which their atrocious mis- 
deeds first excited. Assisted by Harmer 
and Pearson, two London attornies, the 
most exaggerated falsehoods have been 
published with respect to the injuries 
sustained by individuals on the memora- 
ble 16th of August. At first, the num- 
ber of killed and wounded was magnified 
from one to three hundred; from three 
to five ; and at last, from five hundred 
to a thousand. The real numbers are 
six persons, who have died; and about 
seventy who were injured, more or less, 
by pressure, and those unavoidable ac- 
cidents which might be expected to ac- 
company the ‘sudden dispersion of so 
vast a multitude. In addition, however, 
to this numerical increase, which reminds 
one of Falstaff’s men in buckram, only 
upon amuch larger scale, these worthy 
and respectable individuals, Hunt, Har- 
mer, and Pearson, have been doling out 
from time to time, such terrific narratives 
of noses sliced off, ears cut off, gashes 
five inches deep, women and children 
cut and hacked in mere wanton bru- 
tality, &c. &c., that if we did not know 
them to be the most impudent false- 
hoods that ever were palmed upon public 
credulity, we should ‘be tempted to ask 
by what horde of barbarians these atro- 
cities have been committed. As it is, 
we are satisfied with knowing, that they 
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are only a romance, compiled by the 
three celebrated authors above men- 
tioned. . 

In order to give some colour to these 
fictions, bills of indictment founded, or 
pretended to be founded upon them, 
were preferred by Hunt against certain 
individuals of the Manchester yeomanry, 
whom he accused of having illegally 
maimed and wounded his Majesty's 
liege subjects. Every one of these bills 
was ignored by the Lancaster Grand 
Jury; and when we remember that 
some of the individuals composing that 
Grand Jury were known to entertain 
political sentiments far from favourable 
to Ministers, we may conclude that their 
decision was not influenced by ministerial 
considerations. One bill, indeed, they 
did find, against a person of the name of 
Owen. This individual had stated upon 
oath, that he saw Moorehouse, (one of 
Hunt's crew), upon the hustings, on the 
16th of August. Whereas, it is alledged, 
that he was only ina carriage drawn up 
close alongside the platform erected for 
the speakers. Supposing it should turn 
out that this mistake was made by Mr. 
Owen, it would prove nothing that could 
at al] taint his character, or invalidate 
his testimony as a witness. 

There are few things, in this country, 
more effectual in making a man popular, 
than that he should successfully defy the 
authority of the laws, and insult the 
dignity of the throne. He who doves 
these boldly and impudently is sure to 
win the hearts of the rabble, because 
they love to see all above them traduced 
at vilified. We need not wonder, 
therefore, that Hunt, after hé became an 
offender, became, also, the idol of the 
mob. He could, indeed, have no attrac- 
tions in their eyes, till he attained that 
station, for he could only be considered 
useful to them, in propertion as he was 
rane ag to all beyond them. Accord- 

» @ procession was got up, to grace 
Fayette to London ; cal P the 13th 
inst. he made his entry with as much 
got as ever shone upon his fallen rival, 

ir Francis Burdett. Watson, Thistle- 
wood, and Preston, three of the gentlemen 
who escaped being convicted of high trea- 
son, aided) by certain other individuals, al- 
most as notorious and quite as reprobate, 
arranged the triumph. ‘Their means, to 
uk pakane somewhat scanty, because 
r ts were empty, and their cre- 
dit not aoe a by dint of bor- 
rowing, begging, romising, the 
hired a coach or two, tal 9 a few 
yards of ribbon, and some staves and 
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wands; upon the whole a very decen, 
raree-show. The orator was conducted 
to the Crown and Anchor, where he had 
a dinner without paying for it, ang 
where, after he had eat it, he indulged 
the company with an assortment of 
bounces upon the manifold atrocities 4; 
Manchester. It is with regret, however, 
that we state, that like many other great 
men whom prosperity has spoiled, he js 
not without the sin of ingratitude. He 
considers himself, now, too important 
and eminent a personage to act in concert 
with his quondam friends, Watson, Pres. 
ton, and Co.; and he has accordingly 
contrived to shuffle them off. This has 
produced a quarrel; and it is an old 
saying, that when rogues fall out, honest 
men come by their right. ‘The squabble 
between these patriots has already pro. 
duced some curious disturbances, and 
more may be expected. But by far the 
most curious thing that we have to look 
to is, who will take up the orator, now 
that he has disunited himself from his 
old gang? Perhaps the Whigs—per- 
haps the moderate reformers—or per- 
haps a sheriff.’s offcer. We incline to 
the last, as the most probable supposi- 
tion. 

Great efforts have been made by the 
faction to convene public meetings for 
the purpose of condemning the proceed- 
ings at Mancl ster. As yet, however, 
none haye come forward, execpt those 
who hold themselves in readiness to 
come forward upon all and every occa- 
sion when an outery. can be raised 
against the government. There has 
been a Westminster meeting, for Sit 
Franeis Burdett; a common cour- 
cil, for Mr. Alderman Waithinan; 
and a Borough mob, for Sir Robert 
Wilson. Besides these, there have also 
been meetings of the reformers in dil- 
ferent parts of the country, in York, 
Norwich, Hounslet Moor near Leeds, 
&ec. &e. But with respect to all these 
meetings, it is material to note one thing. 
They have originated either with the 
hackneyed promoters of similar associa 
tions for the last twenty years, or in the 
determined advocates of radical reform. 
The former care not what it is they 
meet upon, provided they do but meet 
and abuse the ministers; while the lat 
ter are really interested in raising a “la- 
mour against the Manchester proceed- 
ings; foron that day their cause recelv 
an. important cheek. The wealth, the 
talent, the influence, and the character 
of the country meanwhile have remain’, 
passive, for they feel and know {ull we! 
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they would be the first victims of 
‘i yeform, should it ever gain the 
al eendancy. For the same reason, the 


nd Whigs have continued neuter; we are 
el yell convinced, not because they lack 
of isposition to embarrass the government, 
at but because they are aware that the pre- 


f, gnt is a crisis, in which they themselves 
at must stand or fall with that government. 
is They are, indeed, if possible, still more 
le unpopular with the radicals than their 
nt opponents ; and we really believe, that 


rt were they to cOme into power to-mor- 
- rw, they would be assailed by them 
ly vith greater virulence and animosity 
as than are heaped upon the actual admi- 
Id nistration. 

st We cannot dismiss this brief allusion, 
Ne however, to the different meetings which 
0- have been held, without recording, in 
nd the fate of one, the merits of all. The 
he address of the Common Council was 


ok presented to the Prince Regent at Carl- 
ww tn-house, by the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, 
iis ie, On the 17th inst., and after it had 
T been read, his Royal Highness returned 
T- the following dignified answer :— 

“T receive with feelings of deep regret 
hisaddress and petition of the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Commons of the city of 


he London, in common council assembled. 
or “ Ata time when ill-designing and turbu- 
d- lntmen are actively engaged in inflaming 


PT, the minds of their fellow-subjects, and en- 
se deavouring, by means the most daring and 
to insidious, to alienate them from their alle- 
4 giance to his Majesty, and the established 
ed constitution of the realm, it is on the vigi- 
linee and conduct of the magistrates, that 
he preservation of the public tranquillity 
cana a great degree, depend ; anda firm, 

ul,and active discharge of their duty 
aniot but give them the strongest claim to 
the support and approbation of their sove- 


raga their country. 

“ With the circumstances which preceded 
the late meeting at Manchester you must be 
Nainted, and of those which attended it, 

to have been incorrectly informed, 

“Ii, however, the laws were teally vio- 
Gon that occasion, by those to whom it 
diately belonged to assist in the exe- 
utoR Of them, the tribunals of this country 
Open to afford redress; but to institute 


















“ Sira-judicial inquiry under such circum- 

“! w= 88 the present, would be manifestly 

. ent with the clearest principles of 
ne >? 


<nis well merited rebuke may be con- 
a8 equally applicable tu all the 
“@jadicial proceedings which foolish 
Miignant persons have adopted upon 
ne subject. 
§ €xpected that the trials of some 
sererormers would have come on at 
£W Monruty Mag.—No. 69. 
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the Chester assizes, which commenced ' 


on the Ist inst.; but, with the exception 
of two individuals who were tried, and 
found guilty, for being concerned in the 
riots at Macclesfield, on the 17th and 
18th of August, all the rest were put off 
till the next assizes. Among these were 
Bruce and Pearson, accused of aidin 

and abetting in the attempt to assasst- 
nate Birch, the Stockport constable. 


The grounds of delay in this particular 


cause, as stated by the attorney-general, 


were, that Birch himself was incapable - 


of being moved so as to give his evi- 
dence, and that his depositions were of 
material consequence. It is with plea- 
sure we add, that M‘Innis, who is sup- 
posed to be the person who fired the 
pistol, has been apprehended in Ireland, 
and is now safely lodged -in Chester 
castle. 

Parson Harrison was to have been 
tried, for preaching sedition, and at first 
he loudly demanded that his trial should 
go on, though he had previously inti- 
mated his intention of traversing, in con- 
sequence of which all the witnesses had 
been discharged, and permitted to return 
home. When, however, he insisted so 
stoutly upon being tried at once, those 
witnesses were immediately recalled 
with much trouble and expense. No 
sooner was this done, than he again so- 
licited permission to traverse till next 
assizes, and the court immediately grant- 
ed the indulgence. ‘Thus leniently did 
those laws deal with him, whose over- 
throw he was accused of contriving and 
recommending. 

We wish we could now conclude our 
retrospect of domestic events for the 
past month, but we have a painful nar- 
rative yet to give: we allude to the 
outrages and tumults which have taken 
place at Paisley and Glasgow; and as 
they differed much in all their characte- 
ristics from what is usually observable 
under similar circumstances in England, 
we shall lay before our readers a succinct 
account of their origin, their progress, 
and, we hope we may now add, of their 
termination. 

A meeting had been convened on the 
1ith inst. on Meiklerigg’s Moor, near 
Paisley ,to consider of the Manchester mas. 
sacre, as it is called. The day being parti- 
cularly fine, the people began to collect at 
an early hour; and at the time appointed 
for commencing the proceedings, from 
ten to fifteen thousand persons had as- 
sembled. Eight flags were displayed be- 
fore the hustings, with such mottoes as 
© Justice, Liberty !” “ Magna Charta!” 
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“© Liberty, Civil and Religious!” “ An- 
nual Parliaments £° “ Abhor the inhu- 
man Butcheries. at Manchester l’ &c. 
A drapery of black cloth, from four to 
five feet high, was hung in front of the 
hustings; and all the speakers of the 
Paisley committee, and several others, 
were dressed in mourning. All the 
flags were edged with black. ‘The band 
from Neilston came into the field playi 
“Scots wha hae wi Wallace bled,” a 
other national airs. Mr. Taylor was 
called to the chair, and began the busi- 
ness of the meeting by enjoining atten- 
tion and good order. He then stated, 
that the reformers had no wish for dis- 
turbance and revolution, as was falsely 
asserted by their enemies; they merely 
wished an end put to all unnecessary 
places, pensions, and sinecures, and to 
obtain a proper share in the legislature of 
their country. ‘The speeches were all of 
a similar tendency, and a number of reso- 
lutions were moved, and carried by ac- 
clamation. An address to Mr. Hunt was 
produced and read. It contained a strong 

anegyric on him for his conduct at 

Janchester, and was carried with a fer- 
vent shout of applause!!! 

The sheriff of the county and the ma- 
gistrates of Paisley had, in the early 
part of the week, published the fullowing 
Proclamation:—_—_- 

PROCLAMATION 
By the Sheriff of Renfrewshire, and by the 
Provost and Magistrates of Paisley. 

** Whereas a public meeting has been 
called by certain persons, and has been ad- 
vertised to be held at Meikleriggs Moor, on 
Saturday first, 11th instant, for the purpose, 
as the advertisements bear, of ‘ taking into 
consideration the Jate proceedings at Man- 
ehester :” 

** And whereas credible information has 
been received, that bands of persons, from 
various quarters, (including the city of Glas- 
gow,) intend to parade through the town and 
suburbs of Paisley, in going to, and return- 
ing from, the said meeting, with flags, bear- 
ing inscriptions and devices of a political and 
inflammatory nature—a measure unauthor- 
ized and illegal in itself, as well as unneces- 
sary for the avowed object of the said public 
meeting : 

“ Therefore, the sheriff and magistrates 
determined, as far as in them lies, to pre- 
vent the peace and tranquillity of the well- 
disposed inhabitants of the said town and 
suburbs from being wantonly disturbed or 
threatened, and their feelings insulted by 
such illegal proceedings, do hereby caution 
all well-disposed persons against joining, 
or allowing any of their families to join, in 

such parades or processions ; and:certify to 
such as, disregarding this Proclamation, 
shall be found aciors, or taking any part in 
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such legal proceedings, that they shal he 
made responsible for their conduct. 


Paisley, Sept. 9, 1819.” 


The people having, notwithstanding 
this Proclamation, gone with colours 4 
the meeting, the magistrates resolved tg 
seize them on their return through the 
town. The parties from the country 
west of Paisley went down Story-streg, 
in a compact body, and got quietly out of 
the town; but those from Glasgow were 
less fortunate. The special constables 
were ranged on both sides of the High. 
street, with the civil authorities at their 
head. ‘The first flag was seized at the 
Cross, a scuffle ensued, and the public 
mind being in a state of the greatest fer- 
mentation, an immense crowd instantly 
collected. The special constables did 
their utmost to clear the streets: Dut 
the mob continually increased :—stones 
and other missiles were thrown with 
violence: the windows of the couneil 
chamber were broken; and similar out- 
rages were committed in other parts of 
the town. The Riot Act was read a 
little past ten o'clock, and the mob in- 
creasing, the cavalry were sent for at 
eleven, and came from Glasgow about 
one. When they arrived the people gave 
them a hearty cheer, and immediately 
dispersed. 

Next day, as the magistrates were 
going to church, they were insulted by 
the populace; and, during the evening of 
Sunday, gentlemen were generally as 
sailed with stones wherever they wée 
found. At seven the streets were every 
where crowded with people, and matters 
began to assume a very alarming com: 
plexion. ‘The windows of the Tontine, 
and a number of houses belonging to 1v- 
dividuals obnoxious to the mob, with the 
lamps in most of. the streets, were de- 
molished. The prisoners in the Police- 
office attempted to force their way oul, 
but were prevented by the watchmen— 
The magistrates and constables did all 
in their power to quell the commotion, 
but in vain. The Riot Act was read 
three several times before nine o'clock. 
The cavalry were, at length, called out, 
and ordered to clear the streets, which 
they proceeded to do without using ther 
swords. The mob were not, however 
entirely passive.—They tore up the iro 
railings of the methodist chapel, anil 
armed with the spikes, at one time # 
tually charged the cavalry and batom 
men clearly up Story-street. Still th 
cavalry refrained from fleshing '" 


swords, and, in the end, they succeeded ! 


completely dispersing the multitude with: 


















oat anybody, as far as we have been able 

o learn, being sabred or cut. All was 

quiet at one o'clock in the morning. 

On Monday morning, about cight 
g'clock, the populace began to assemble 
in the streets, and their numbers kept in- 
ereasing till one, when the Riot Act was 
read, and the cavalry and special consta- 

| bles endeavoured to clear the streets. 

Two companies of the 80th arrived at 
three o'clock, piled their arms, and re- 

mained in readiness at the Cross. In the 

mean time, the reform committee had 

had an interview with the provost, and a 

meeting of the people was afterwards 

jeld at the foot of St. James’s-street, to 
jear their report. ‘I'he orators spoke as 

follows :—‘“* Gentlemen, we have had a 

conference with the provost, and he 

' has pledged his honour, that every per- 

on who has sustained any damage, in the 

; late outrages, shall have ample justice 

. done him; and, should any person accuse 

: any baton-man of wanton cruelty in the 

r discharge of his duty, the affair shall 

, have a complete and candid investiga- 

. tion; and if the baton-man be found 

r guilty, he shall be brought to condign 


i ey Punishment, though he were his own fa- 
. ther. Now, gentlemen, you must dis- 
y petse immediately, as the provost is de- 
termined to use every effort to keep the 
- ."—{ Here the mob shouted, « Who 
og the peace? Restore the prisoners! 


of Restore the prisoners without bail! Give 
4. up the flags! &c.”|—* Our message is 
livered: one quarter of an hour only is 
rv illowed you to disperse ; every man’s fate 
28 isin his own hands.” 

The great body of the people still con- 
fitting in the streets, the military were 
forced to interfere. The cavalry and 


hie 






oy dispersed the mob in all di- 
ons. At night every close and lane 
weré'searched with torches, and quiet- 
‘NS Was completely restored at twelve 
, In the course of the evening a 
Wer of the rioters were taken up, 
ome of them charged with the capital 
ming of remaining tumultuously assem- 
» and assaulting the civil authorities, 
né expiration of the period limited 
iot Act. The prison is so crowded 
fonsequence of the commitments, that 
‘Was found necessary to send off five of 
~ prisoners to Greenock. We believe 
Suetermined to bring the whole of the 
mers who have been seized to trial. The 
ses Were often assailed with stones 
'ioses, and, in two instances, were 

m by some of the mob, who 
led with pistols, and had secreted 
























baton-men immediately scoured the 
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themselves in the dark. The cavalry and 
constables, in one of their rounds, found 
large pieces of wood placed actoss the 
streets, for the purpose, no doubt, of 
bringing down the horses. ° 

These proceedings could not fail to 
awaken interest in Glasgow, and a pretty 
general rioting commenced there on the 
night of the 13th. A great number of 
lamps and windows were ‘broken, and 
other breaches of the peace practised. 
About nine o'clock the Riot Act was 
read by the magistrates, at the Black 
Bull Inn, and the military immediately 
proceeded to the removal of the people 
from the streets. A body of men and 
boys, to the amount of nearly 3,000, had 
assembled at the east end of the town at 
darkening, from Bridge-town, Calton, &c. 
Paisley, it was understood, was their 
place of destination. On their way 
through Gallowgate-street, they left oniy 
six whole lamps, and at eight o’clock that 
part of the town was in complete dark- 
ness. Breaking lamps in ‘T'rongate, 
Candleriggs, Argyle-street, Stockwell, 
Glassford-street, they proceeded to the 
west end of Tradestown, leaving not one 
on the bridges. On arriving at Bridge- 
street, they assailed the methodist meet- 
ing house there, while the people were at 
worship, and broke almost every window. 
The windows in Clyde-street, West- 
street, Dale-street, and King’s-street, 
were more or less broken, and the shops 
of Jamieson and Dunn, bakers, 
were broken into, and bread and other 
articles carried away. John Cochrane, 
spirit dealer, had his house completely 
emptied of rum, whisky, porter, &c. and 
the jars broken to pieces. In Calton, se- 
veral shopkeepers’ shops were ran- 
sacked, and the windows of ‘many re- 
spectable inhabitants broken. The house 
of the Rey. Dr. M*Lean, Gorbals, was 
also assailed, and the whole wiridows in 








‘the second floor broken. Two hundred 


and twenty city lamps were demolished. 
During the night, upwards of 200 men 
and boys were made prisoners. At one 
place, where a fire had broken out, the 
rioters threw a fence, made with tresses 
and masons’ planks, at the time the fire 
was burning, across the street, to pre- 
vent the cavalry and the firemen from 
advancing ; besides the military, many of 
the firemen got themselves much bruised, 
as those of the mob who had climbed up 
into the interior of the new building 
threw stones indiscriminately on those in 
the streets. 

The night was exceedingly dark, and 
the mob rendered’ it still more irksome 
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by attacking every window in their route, 
even at the height of three stories, in 
w hich the light was not put out at their 
approach ; this, with the horrid yells 
they emitted, swelled their numbers al- 
most to infinity in the minds of the ter- 
rified inhabitants. When the fire-drum 
beat, it was conceived that the revolu- 
tionists had set fire to the town, and that 
all was over. 

In Paisley the rioters remained com- 
‘paratively quiet, after the 14th, owing 
to the presence of the military; but in 
Glasgow a fresh attempt was made to 
renew the scenes of confusion and de- 
predation. On Tuesday evening, (the 
14th inst.) the Bridge-town constables 
met in the Relief Meeting-house, in 
John-street. About 120 were present, 
and very few of them had sticks. About 
eight o'clock information was brought 
that a large concourse of people were 
coming from the green by Rutherglen 
Bridge. About fifty of the constables 
instantly went out to meet them, the 
captain having enjoined, by every argu- 
ment he could use, forbearance on the 
part of the constables. They were met 
near Rutherglen Bridge by about 200 
of the radicals coming from the green, 
who, when they observed the constables, 
threw down some stobs they were car- 
rying, and dispersed. The constables 
went on to the bridge, and were inform- 
ed that the younger part of the mob, 
when there, proposed to attack a house, 
but that one of three men, who led 
them, said, they were not strong enough, 
and must wait till they were joined by 
the Bridge-town lads. On _ returning 
from the bridge, the constables found 
the mob at the corner of one of the 
streets greatly increased. ‘They passed 
quietly through the mob, who hissed 
and pitched some small stones at tham. 
They continued to patrole the streets 
till about ten, during which time the 
mob grew more and more insulting, and 
threw many stones at the constables, 
who all this time had not made an attack 
on a single individual, though many of 
the constables had been struck, and one 
of them had a large hole cut in his hat 
by a sharp stone, which nearly knocked 
him down. This could no longer be 


endured ; the constables charged ; a faint - 


resistance was made, and two or three 
of the mob got asevere beating. The 
constables continued, after this, to dis- 
rse the mob wherever they met ; and 
re eleven none of them were to be 
seen. 
Wednesday morning the populace met 
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in Bridge-town. After some yioley 
speeches had. been made, anda boy who 
was hurt by the constables exhibited to 
the meeting, they resulved— That tie 
constables, on the preceding evening, hag 
committed a breach of the peace, and js. 
saulted the peaceable inhabitants.” , 
they were to meet again in the evening, 
at seven, for the ostensible purpose of 
receiving an answer to the petition of 
the minister of the Barony parish, re. 
solved on at the meeting near the G,]. 
lowgate Toll, they were desired to bring 
sticks to protect the inhabitants froy, 
the attacks of the constables. Insteag 
of meeting at the usual place. the radi- 
cals, to the number of about 500, met at 
the Toll-bar, head of John-street, about 
seven o'clock, and took possession of the 
road leading to the chapel, where the 
constables were to meet. About 30 of 
the mob (without their coats) advanced 
in front of the main body, and threw 
large stones at the constables, as they 
arrived individually. In consequence 
not more than twenty constables, be- 
longing to Bridge-town, got to the place 
of meeting. Three justices of the peacc, 
and about sixteen of their constables, 
had previously arrived from Glasgov. 
The mob came in front of the chapel, 
and made a furious attack on the jus- 
tices and constables. T'wo of the justices 
got some severe blows, and, with the 
constables, retired within the church, 
but had not remained many minutes, 
when several large stones were driven 
through the windows, on whieh they 
sallied out, and one of the justices read 
the Riot Act. The mob, soon after, 
withdrew, and did not return for a quar- 
ter of an hour. They were again be- 
ginning an attack on the constables, 
when a company of the 80th regiment 
came in sight, and they dispersed. The 
cavalry soon after arrived, and all re- 


mained ‘quiet. About a dozen prisoners 
‘were t 


en and sent to the Glasgow 
Police Office, with an escort of the 8Uth. 

The latest accounts from both these 
places (down to the 20th inst.) give ree- 
son to hope that tranquillity is at length 
restored, at least as far as actual tumults 
are concerned. We regret to add, how- 
ever, that the state of the public mint 
is far from being of that kind which 
leaves no room to fear a renewal of sim 
lar scenes. When we speak of the public 
mind, we mean that portion of the 1 
habitants which was most active in the 
recent outrages, and which constitutes, 
as may be supposed, the least respectable 
part of the population. 















_Ameeting of the Deputy-Lieutenants 
of the County was held at Paisley, on 
Tuesday, the 14th inst. forenoon, when 
they came to the following resolution : — 


& Resolved, That the Lieutenancy ap- 
prove of the active measures taken by the 


§ Sheriff of the County and Magistrates of 
: Paisley, to puta stop to the outrageous pro- 
f ingn of the mob, which have occurred 
f here since Saturday last; and they offer 


| their thanks to them for their activity in 
: suppressing the tumults, and for their tem- 
: conduct in preventing the effusion of 
B se The Lieutenancy also request, in a 
. icular manner, the Special Constables of 
d isley and the Abbey Parish, who acted 
I- on the occasion, to accept their thanks for 
it their activity and good behaviour in aid of 
it the Sheriff and Magistrates. 


e “ The Lieutenancy beg leave to give their 
tn thanks to Major Kingdon, and the Officers, 
if Non-commissioned Officers, and Privates of 


d thetwo Companies of the 80th Regiment, 
and to Lieutenant Hodgson, and the Non- 
: commissioned Officers and Men of the de- 
Y BBD tachment of the 10th Hussars, for their ex- 


4 cdlent conduct on the occasion of the dis- 
, turbances that have occurred.” 

: We have thus detailed, as amply as 
4, our limits will permit, the various im- 
:. t occurrences of our domestic 
1, istory during the last month. And 
& most important they unquestionably are, 
2g in every point of view. It would be 
ie temerity to predict what may ultimately 
h, ensue from the present posture of our 
5, affairs; but that they wear a threaten- 
n ipg aspect cannot be disputed. The ra- 


ey l reformers have gained strength, 
id and with their strength they have in- 
t, creased in the audacity of their designs. 
r- Weeannot too anxiously impress upon 
e- We the minds of our readers, however, that 
8, whatis called radical reform means no- 
nt thing more nor less than revolution; 
he i %dWe defy any man to prove, that its 
success could be achieved, except by the 
ersion of all our existing institutions. 
Weare far, indeed, from apprehending 
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h.  pamaga mischief from those men 
se “tey now are. They have not the 
ae means to bring about a general change. 


th 


ment, founded as ours is, 
its 


eswhich have struck deep into 
binds the social fabric together, 


No. 


: tes yet overthrown by so despica- 


®iaction, in point of character, sta- 
ent, wealth, and influence, as 
me modern radicals. But though 
anot utterly destroy they may 
and mutilate, and convulse ; 
; oes it behoves every loyal 
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shades of political opinion he may be 
distinguished, to do his individual part 
towards strengthening the hands of go- 
vernment, that so a final blow may be 
struck at these plotters and seekers of 
mischief. By such a timely union among 
the well affected, a portentous crisis 
may be avoided, which, whenever it 
comes, must end in one of two evils, 
either a despotism of the law, to save the 
constitution—or the wreck of the law, 
the constitution, the altar, and the 
throne. 
FOREIGN POLITICS. 

This department of our labours is 
restricted to very narrow limits; first, 
because it is vastly inferior, in interest, 
at the present moment, to our domestic 
affairs ; and, secondly, because, in reality, 
nothing has occurred of sufficient mag- 
nitude to arrest attention. There are 
only two countries in Europe, the in- 
ternal condition of which presents matter 
of political speculation—Germany and 
Spain. In Germany there are elements 
at work which cannot, in our opinion, 
fail to produce corresponding results. 
The mania for constitutions is at its 
height in that quarter. ‘The direction 
which this feeling will probably take will 
be one of beneficial tendency. The 
separate governments of Germany are 
too weak to carry on the struggle with 
their subjects. There must be a coali- 
tion, and that coalition will lead to a 
different distribution of the sovereign 
states. Austria, Prussia and Bavaria, 
naturally present themselves as the pro- 
tectors of the minor powers ; and a well- 
organized connexion between them, a 
connexion which should _— the moral 
and physical resources of that important 
region under the co-ordinate influence 
of two or three presiding states, would 
lay the foundation of that barrier which 
will one day be needed to check the 
westward current of Russian encroach- 
ment. 

A disgr aceful persecution of the Jews 
has late y taken place in Germany, and 
extended itself even into Sweden and 
Denmark. The motives and character 
of this crusade carry one back, involun- 
tarily, to the dark bigotry of the middle 
ages. 

In Spain a kind of ominous stillness 


prevails; a stillness which may be con- 


sidered, we fear, as the harbinger of 
storm and convulsion. The eternal 
Cadiz expedition, which has been upon 
the eve of sailing for the last two years, 
is still in the same condition. There is 
an incessant talk of preparation, in 
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which every thing is doing and nothing 
done. The fact is, the Spanish treasury 
is empty: hence the procrastination 
which has made the very name of the 
Cadiz expedition a bye-word of ridicule. 
To add to her difficulties and embarrass- 
ments, the yellow fever has made its ap- 
pearance at Cadiz, and a cordon of troops 
has been drawn round that city and its 
neighbourhood, to prevent, if possible, 
the infection from spreading to the in- 
terior. 

Ferdinand has not yet ratified the 
Florida Treaty: and a war between 
Spain and the United States is confi- 
dently spoken of in the latter. If the 
diplomatic question should ultimately 
resolve itself into an appeal to the sword, 
unless Ferdinand be supported by Eng- 
land, which is not likely, the contest 
will be short and decisive. The cabinet 
of Washington will cancel the treaty, 
and annex the Floridas to the Union as 
aconquest. Jt has the means to do so ; 
and it has never yet appeared that Ame- 
rica was reluctant to do any thing for 
aggrandizement which she had the power 
to do. 

In France, the only occurrence of any 
moment during the last month has been 


Incidents and Preferments. 


LOct. 1) 


the renewal of the third fifth of jp, 
Chamber of Deputies. The course whiq, 
these elections have taken was such x 
might be anticipated from the Operation 
of the law of Sept. 1816. The majo. 
rity of the elected are liberals ; in otie, 
words, Buonapartists, republicans, jaco. 
bins—any thing but royalists. Ammons 
them is the too-celebrated Gregoire, ees 
of the regicides, and the first who pro. 
posed the abolition of the monarchy jy 
the National Assembly. It was he who 
said, that “ Kings in the moral worl 
are like monsters in the physical 
world ;” and that the * History of kings 
was merely the martyrology of nations.” 
The election of this man could have been 
accomplished only under the auspices of 
the law mentioned above ; a law which, 
if suffered to regulate the renewal of the 
remaining two-fifths, will exhibit the 
dangerous anomaly of a Bourbon no- 
narch, with a republican Chamber of 
Deputies. Which of the two will sur. 
vive the shocks that must be produced by 
— collision we are unwilling to pre- 

ict. 

The Duchess de Berri has been brought 
to bed of a princess. 


at 





INCIDENTS, PROMOTIONS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &c, IN 


LONDON AND 


MIDDLESEX. 





Bulletin of the King’s Health. —“ Wind- 
sor Castle, Sept.4. His Majesty continues 
im good general health, but without any 
diminution of his disorder.” 

(Signed as usual.) 

The beggars in London amountto 15,000, 
of whom 2000 are children, a great pro- 
portion of whom are delinquents, and a 
great part of these are out-door apprentices. 
—The number of prostitutes in the kingdom 
is LRA, half of whom infest the metro- 
polis. 

Preferments.|] The Rey. W. Blow, B.A. 
of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, to 
the rectory of Goodmanham, in the East 

Riding of Yorkshire.—Rev. P. Gillard, to 
the perpetual cure of Kingswear, Devon.— 
Rev, J. Newsam, B. A. of Christ college, 
has been nominated by the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Ripon, to the perpetual curacy of 
Pateley, Yorkshire.—Rev. G. Kelly has been 
presented to the vica of Withernwick, 
Yorkshire.—Rev. J. Stoddart, M. A. Fellow 
of Clare Hall, Cambridge, to the mediety of 
the living of Pattishall, in Northampton- 
shire—Rev. [. W. Jones, B. A. of All Soul’s 
college, Oxford, to the living of Shropton, 
Derbyshire.—Rev. W. Barker, rector of 
Silyerton, to hold the vicarage of Broad 


Clist, Devon.—Rev. B. Marshall, rector of 
Bow, to hold the rectory of Chawleish, 
Devon.—Rev. H. T. Dampier, rector of 
Crawley, to be domestic chaplain to Earl 
Guildford.—Reyv. J. Scott, clerk, L. L. B. has 
been instituted and inducted to the rectory 
of Layneston, in the county of Southampton. 
—Rev. W, Salmon, vicar of the united 
parishes of Tudeley and Capel, in the 
county of Kent, to be domestic chaplain 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Erroll.—Re'. 
T. Tanner, the younger, M. A. to the 
vicarage of Burlescombe, i Devon.—Rev. 
J. Hawley, of Leybourne, to the vicaraze 
of Burham, Kent.—Rev. J. Harding, rector 
-of Coychurch, to the rectory of Coity, Gla- 
-morganshire.— Rev. E. Peacock, M.4- 
Fellow of Trinity college, to the vicarage | 
.Fifehead Magdalen, in the county of Dorset. 
—His Royal Highness the Duke of Susset 
has appointed the Rev. J. Thomas, B. 4.0! 
Gravely, (late of Trinity college) to be ov 
of his Royal Highness’s domestic chaplamm. 
—Rev. Henry Willson Salmon, M.A. ol 
St. John’s college, vicar of Sproxton cum 
Saltby, in the county of Leicester, © the 
rectory of Redmile, near Belvoir Castle, 
the county of Leicester and diocese o! Lio- 


coln.—Rev. E. Hull, M.A. of St. John’ 
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college; has, by the Committee appointed 
for that purpose, been elected minister of 
thechurch of “the School for the Blind” 
in the town of Liverpool.—Rev. G. J. 
pavies, M. A. head master of the grammar 
«bool, Hull, to the perpetual curacy of 
Sutton, in the county of York. 

Births.| In Powis-place, the lady of G. 
: . Gibbs, esq. of a son and heir.—At 
| her father’s house, Hayes, Middlesex, 
. the lady of Lieut.-Col. Grant, of a daughter. 
_At Kentish Town, Mrs. Ashmore, wife of 
) Mr. A. of Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
ofa son.—T'he lady of M. A. Goldsmid, esq. 
] of Finsbury-square, of a daughter.—The 
. lady of W. Pratt, jun. esq. America-square, 
of a son.—In Old Burlington-street, the 
lady of R. Pollen, esq. of a daughter.—In 
Crawford-street, Mrs. Rozea, of a son.— 
t The lady of C. P. Cooper, of Lincoln’s-inn, 
eq. of a. daughter.—In Hertford-street, 


e May-fair, the Countess of Abingdon, of a 
e son.—Mrs. Albert Jones, Mill-stairs, Ber- 
)- , of a daughter —Mrs. John Kirk- 
if an, of Thurlow-place, Hackney-road, of a 
r- son.—In Maid-lane, Southwark, Mrs. T, 


1" Saunders, of a daughter.—In Queen-square, 
e- the lady of T. Metcalfe, esq. of a son.—The 
lady of Major Purvis, of a son.—Mrs. Lyall, 
of Russell-square of a son.—The lady of. 
Mr. Keating, of St. Paul’s Church-yard, of a 
daughter.— Mrs. Hatfeild, Chatham-place, 
of a daughter.— At Upper Clapton, the wife 
of T, Potts, esq. of ason.—T he lady of I. B. 
Wilson, College-house, Hackney-road, of a 
WN wn.—Mrs. C. Graham, at Upper Belgrave- 
: place, Pimlico, of a son.—In Upper Brook- 
street, the lady of R. Prime, esq. of a son.— 

‘In Doctor’s Commons, the lady of W. 


‘of Pritchard, jun esq. of a son.— At Sir 
ch, R. Wigram’s, bart. Portland-place, the lady 
of ofthe Rev. J. Arkwright, of a daughter.— 
arl Ather father's house, in Grosvenor-square, 


has he lady of Augustus Champion de Cres- 
ory poe of a son.—In Curzon-street, the 
on. Caroline Ann Macdonald, of Clan- 


ited wnald, of a son and heir.—At Highgate, 
the the lady of Mr. Snow, of a son.—At his 
to house in Cayendish-square, the lady of G. 
Rev. W. Taylor, esq. M. P. of a son.—In Wim- 
the treet, the lady of Admiral Sir C. Row- 
Rer. » of a daughter.—In Sidmouth-stceet, 


: 
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+ B. Andrews, of a son.—In Euston- 


ctor square, the lady of J. Elderton, esq. of a 
Gla- — Brunswick-square, the lady 
[.A. of Capt, F. S. White, of a daughter.—In 
re ol Wimpole-street, the lady of E. Marjori- 
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€sq. of adaughter.—At Kensington, 
ady of J. Smith, esq. of the Hon. East 
Company’s Madras Civil Service, of 
er.—In Bryanston-square, the lady 
- Freeling, esq. of the General Post- 
#son.—At Connaught-place, Hyde 
idy R. Wigram, of a daughter.— 

fille, the widow of the late Mr. 
now, of Ware, Herts, (who died in 
ry last at Baltimore, in America), of 
T.—At Chiswick, the lady of G. 
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Brande, esq. of adaughter.—The lady of H. 
Ashley, esq. of the Cottage, London-field, 
Hlackney, and Lord Mayor’s Court-office, 
Royal Exchange, of a son. 

Married.) &. H. Easum, esq. of Step- 
ney, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late A. 
Edlin, surgeon, of Uxbridge—Mr. T. Smith, 
Ilackney-road, to Miss Berry, niece of Mr, 
Joseph Hoare, Paradise-street, Liverpool— 
At the Friends’ meeting-house, Southwark, 
W. Tindall, esq. of Artillery-place, Fins- 
bury, to Priscilla, daughter of the late Rich. 
Harris, esq. of Walworth—S. Lovat, esq. of 
the Middle Temple, to Frances, youngest 
daughter of the late J. Batt, esq. of Mo- 
ditonham, Cornwall—At St. Mary’s, Is- 
lington, J. Ingleby, esq. of Holloway, to 
Miss Eupheme Black, of Dundee—At St. 
Mary-le-bone, J. W. Grieve, esq. of the 
2d regt. Life Guards, to the Hon. Mrs. Syd- 
ney Bowles, youngest daughter of the late 
and sister to the present Lord Northwick— 
At St. Anne’s, Westminster, H. R. Pearson, 
esq. of Golden-square, to Ann, eldest daugh- 
ter of T. Harris, esq.—Mr. C. Milns, of 
Cannon-street, to Frances, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. J. Rensford, of Richmond. 
J. Montresor Standen, esq. of Upper Gower- 
street, to Henrietta Sophia, fifth daughter 
of the late Sir W. Fraser, bart.—At St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, the Rev. W. J. 
Rodber, to Isabella Mary, daughter of J. 
Dunn, esq. of Bedford-street, Covent-garden 
—Mr. G. Hope, jun. corn-factor, to Sarah, 
eldest daughter of E. Blaxland, esq. late of 
Ospringe, Kent—At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, J. Bradshaw, esq. to Charlotte, 
youngest sister to Sir Tyrrwhitt Jones, bart. 
—Lieut-col. Cowper, of the hon. E. I.Com- 
pany’s Bombay engineers, to Lydia, eldest 
daughter of Dr. R. Reece—J. Macdonald, 
esq. M. P. only son of the Rt. Hon. Sir. A. 
Macdonald, bart. to the Rt. Hon. lady Sophia 
Keppel, eldest daughter of the Earl of Albe- 
marle—At, St. Marylebone new church, Mr. 


-R.Salmon,-eldest son of R. Salmon, esq. of 


Foley-place, Cavendish-square, to Harriet, 
youngest daughter of J. Knobel, esq. of 
Maida-hill—At. St. George’s, Hanover-sq., 
J. Callaghan, esq. of Lota-Bog, county of 
Cork, to Grace Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of M. Gossett, esq. of Twickenham, (viscount 
of the island of Jersey) and grand-daugiiter 
of the late Sir T. Frankland, bart. of Thir- 
kleby—W. B. Lightfoot, esq. of Hillingdon, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of J. Weali, esq. of 
Hatch End, near Pinner, Middlesex—At St. 
James’s church, Mr. Todd, of Bath, to 
Mary, second daughter of Mr. Pearce, of 
Jermyn-street—At. St. Pancras, B. B. Wil- 
liams, esq. Finsbury-place, to Mary Tol- 
dervy, daughter of B. Oakley, esq. of Tavis- 
tock-house, Russell-square—At St. John’s, 
Hackney, T. Rogers, esq: to Emma, eldest 
daughter of Mr. T. Conder, Homerton— 
At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, J. Bendall, 
esq. to Gertrude, second daughter of J. 
Lane, esq. Jate of Hinton St. George, Somer- 
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set—B. Phillipe, esq. of Bermondsey-square, 
to Catherine, third daughter of Mr. Wm. 
Furnell, of Marlborough, Wilts—At Chel- 
sea, Mr. W. Angus, of Sloane-street, to 
Eleanor, eldest daughter of Mr. H. Goter, 
of Thames-street—At St.Pancras,G. Walker, 
esq. barrister-at-law, eldest son of E. W. esq. 
of Gestingthorpe, Essex, to Stephana,young- 
est daughter of the late S. Rounol, esq. of 
King’s Beech-hill, Berks—Capt. W. H. Bac- 
chus, to Eliza Arthur, of Burton-crescent— 
At St, Mary-le-bone, G. H. Cherry, esq. of 
Gloucester-place, to Charlotte, second daugh- 
ter of the late C. D. Garrard, esq. of Lamer, 
Herts—At Hackney, H. Timberlake, esq. 
of Southgate, to Miss Mary Welch, of Well. 
street, Hackney—J. Houson, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields, to Sophia Catherine, young- 
est daughter of the Hon. T. Tuckett, late 
president of the island of St. Christopher’s— 
H. Hendrick, esq. to Mary Ann, eldest 
daughter of the late Sir E. Burrowes, Bath 
—At St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, Mr. C. Hep- 
burn, of Arbour-terrace, eldest son of C. H., 
esq. of Great Hermitage-street, to Frances, 
daughter of F, Todrig, esq. Mile-end.—At 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, S. Burton, of Yar- 
mouth, to Mary Crichmer, late of Ditch- 
ingham. 

Died.] In Alfred-place, Mary Susanna,wife 
of the Rev. Dr. Busfeild, and daughter of the 
late J. Priestley, esq.—Mr. D. Lindo, eldest 
son of M. Lindo, esq. Stoke Newington— 
Lady King, wife of Sir R. King, commander 
in chief on the East India station, and daugh- 
ter of the late Sir T. Duckworth—At Ruis- 
lip, near Uxbridge, Martha, wife of the Rev. 
D. C. Lewis, vicar of that parish—Isabella, 
widow of the late Mr. J. Braidwood, of 
Hackney—Robert, third 8on of R. Barry, 
esq. barrister-at-law—Sarah, the wife of Mr. 
Terry, of Bedford-row—Mrs, Miller, the 
wife of Mr. J. M., Spafields—At Richmond, 
W. Pennington, esq. of Harpur-street, Red 
Lion-square—Elizabeth, wife of Mr. E. Tay- 
lor, of enhall.street—At Kentish-town, 
Anne, relict of T. Hodson, esq. late of Knap- 
ton-house, East Riding, Yorkshire — Mrs. 
Kershaw, relict of E. K., esq.—Margaret, 
the wife of Lieut.-col. G. Napier, 3d guards— 
Mr. T. Gaitskell, jun. of Red Lion-street— 
In Warwick-street, Cockspur-street, R. Tin- 
dall, esq. nearly 60 years a surgeon in his 
Majesty’s navy—At the house of T. Hurst, 


Deaths in London—Bedfordshire—Berkshire. 





esq. Highgate, Jane, daughter of the late 
Rev. J. Whiteley, Leeds—Leetitia, the wis, 
of J. Todd, esq. of Twickenham Park—fm_ 
ma Sophia, the lady of Maj.-gen. Sir w, p 
Carroll, knight of Charles III. of Spain, g. 
and only daughter of M. E. Sherwill, esq. of 
Kew-green, Surrey—At Knightsbridge, I 
Kennedy, esq. clerk of the check of Sheer. 
ness dock-yard—Mr. Walker, of Chester. 
field, Derbyshire—Mr. R. Peachey, of Han. 
over-street—E. Bill, esq. formerly of Bridge. 
street, Blackfriars—G. Langton, esq. of 
Langton; and on the Monday following 
worn out by her unremitted attendance on 
him, Mrs. Langton, his widow—At Ney- 
ington Green, W. Heale, esq.—D. Telis. 
forus, only son of D. Dowling, Mansion- 
house, Highgate—At Winchmore-hill, Ed- 
monton, IT’. Browne, esq., formerly of 
Gould-square—In Half Moon-street, Han- 
nah, relict of R. Monkhouse, esq., late of 
Abingdon-street-—Mrs. Elizabeth Downer, 
of Homerton—J. King, esq. of Banbury, 
Oxfordshire—At Brompton, R. D. Horn, 
eldest son of R. D. Horne Elphinstone, of 
Horn and Logie Elphinstone—At Kentish- 
town, Mr. S. Backler, late of Apothecaries- 
hall— At the house of his father, Ely-place, 
Edw. Capper—Mrs. Jane Elliott, late of 
New Cavendish-street, eldest daughter of 
the late N. Elliott, esq. Winterbourne Ear's, 
Wiltshire—At her mother's house, Hack- 
ney-road, Miss Martha Tolkien, third daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. D. T. of Cheapside— 
Eliza Jane, only daughter of R. Townsend, 
of Upper Gower-street—At her house in 
Oxford-street, lady Essex Ker, second sister 
of the late John, duke of. Roxburgh, groom 
of the stole to his present Majesty.—Lady 
Busk, relict of the late Sir W. Busk, for- 
merly his Majesty’s attorney-general of the 
Isle of Man—Sir E. Knatchbull, bart— 
Miss Bryan, of York Place—Rt. Hon. lady 
Collingwood—At Fulham-house, Hammer- 
smith, Sir J. Sibbald, bart., after an afflict- 
ing illness of ten years duration—Harriet, 
the wife of J. Warner, esq. of Knightsbridge 
—Miss S. Thomas, of Charing-cross—W. 
H. Hoar, esq. of Fleet-street and of Clap- 
ham—At her house in London-street, Fitz- 
roy-square, Susanna, relict of Mr. Bayntun, 
one of his Majesty’s late consuls general 
at Algiers, and sole surviving child of Si 
J. Werden, bart. of Cheshire. 


eta a ae 
PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES QF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 


> 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Married.) H. E. Platt, esq. of Lidlington, to 
Susanoa, eldest daughter of ). Edwards, esq. of Silsoe 
—At Streatley, Mr. J. Hewitt, jun. of Goring, to 
Jane, eldest daughter of Mr. W.Sheppard, of Wood’s 
Farm—At Potton, Mr. J. Bull, of Puddington, to 
Miss Mary Ann Percival, youngestdaughter of the 
Jate Mr. P. of Woodford. ee 
Died.} At Bedford, Mr, R. Leach. 


BERKSHIRE. 
- Tt having been found impossible to enlar 
improve the chapel at Eton, (which ws built by 
late Mr. Hetherington, for the use of the parish, 19 
the year 1768,) the provost and fellows generously 
offered to rebuild it, at the expense of twelve but 
dred pounds, besides the use of the old materials, 
and a piece of ground presented to the tow? 
Mr, Webb, of Eton, ‘The first stone of the - 
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napel, was laid by the Rev. Dr. Forster Piggott, se- 
a fellow of the college, assisted by the Rev. Mr. 
pethell, who, jointly implored the blessing of Provi- 
dence to their undertaking.—The children of Po. 
ney’s charity school, and most of the inhabitants 
the ceremony. 

A National, School is now forming at Windsor, 
tg educate 400 children by a plan in circulation, 
yittea by E. H. Locker, esq. (the founder of the 
D ) assisted by Geoeral Taylor, aad as it is 
ready tauctioned by the Bishop of Salisbury, the 
Dean of Windsor, the members, and some of the 
siugipal neighbours and inhabitan's, there is no 
doubt of its being generally encouraged. 

Tae Rev. James Knollis, B ‘D. Jate fellow of 
Lincoln College, has been elected, by the mayor 
sad burgesses of Maidenhead, to the free chapel 
of thateorporation. 

The mayor at Reading gave the third and last 

dinner of bis mayoralty to the corporation, 
ihe ergy and other professional and public cha- 
netergin the town, and to a large number of neigh- . 
bouring gentlemen connected with agriculture. T. 
Ward, esq. was elected mayor for the ensuing year. 

The first anniversary of the Berkshire Church 
Visionary Association wus held at the ‘fown- 
Hal; Sir Claudius Stephtn Hunter, bart. in the 
chair. The meeting was nutnerous and respectable, 
the proceedings were most gratifying to its friends, 
aul the collection at the door amcunted to vearly 
Wh es 
The officers and privates of the troop of Flunger 
ford Yeomanry Cavalry have preseuted to their 
lte captain an elegant and costly silver cup und 
cover, beautifully chased with fruits aud flowers ; 
ihe upper rim exquisitely embossed with two troops 
ot light herse ju full charge, and the cover appro- 
yiately surmounted with a bugle. On one side 
eppears the Hungerford Arms, and on the reverse 
inashield the following inscription :—* A token of 
respectaad esteen from the Hungerford Troop of 
Yeomsnry te their late Captain John Willes, esq. 
ot Hun d Park.” i 

As.) At Burghfield house, the lady of Capt. 

2, Priestley, of a sou—At Heckfield the lady of C. 
‘, Lefevre, esq. jun. of a son—At her father’s 
towein the Londoo road, thelady of Capt. Valpy, 
RN.of a son. 

Merried.) At Childrey, Mr. J. Tarrant, of Hook, 
Miss Lawrence of Childrey—Atc Wallingfard,; 
Mr. W, S. Clarke, second son of R, Clarke, esq. to 
Manha, only. dangbter of C. A. Alluatt esq.—At 
Od Windsor, K. J, Marrison, esq. of the Royal 
ose Guards (Biue) to Lacy, fourth daughter ef 
he late Rt, Il. Roddam, esq. governor of Bom- 

ihe Rey. E. Barry, D. D. rector of St. Mary’s 

ad ° » Leona: d's, Wallingford, and one of his Ma- 
itices of the peace for Berkshire, to Mary, 
Wref the late J. Morrell, esq. of Oxford— 
Mr. C, Layten, jun. of Windsor to Elizabeth, only 
taughter of J. Litchfield, esq. of Kingston Bagpuzo, 
“ey, Mr. E. Banbury, of Charibury, to 

Miss Caroline Smith—Mr.J. Brain, of Reading to 
Mara, apie: of Mr. Lucy. of Nunebam—At 
Hirst, Mir. J. Atkins, third son of Mr. R. Atkins of 


te Miss L. Webb youngest daughter, 












t—Mr. W. West, of Panghorn—At Chieve. 
Wile of Mr. G. Adnains—Mrs. Tanner, 


“BUCKING HAMSHIRE. 


] *MroG. Maydon,cf Wiaslow,¢o Miss 
. ter of Mr. G. surgeon of Fenny 


a 
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1919.] Buckinghamshire—Cambridgeshire—Cheshire—Cornwall, 


4} At Oskingham, Lucy, widow of the ln } 


Dicd.} Mr. 'I,.-Ginger, of Eddlesborough—At the 
Vicarage, Willeu, near Newport Pagnell, Sarah, 
wife of Lieut. Midgley, of the Royal West India 
Rangers, and second daughter of the Rey. T. Gard- 
ner. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Birth.] AtSir J.C. Mortlock’s house, in Trinity- 
street, Cambridge, lady Mortlock, of a daughter. 

Marited.] At Cambridge, the Rev. E. Peicock. 
M. A. Fellow of Trinity college, in this university, 
to Miss Anne Mansel, second daughter of the Lord 
Bishop of Bristol.—At Newmarket, ‘I. Frost esa. 
of Wattisham-Hall, Suffolk, to Elizabeth C. Stutter, 
(a ward in Chancery,) second daughter of Mrs. 
Stutter, of Sandiver House—Mr. W. Shedd, jun. 
butler to Catherine-hall, Cambridge to Miss Jag- 
gard, of Thames-street. 

Died.] At Wisbech, Mrs. Francis Blackwell, 
relict of Mr. J. B. and daughter of the late Mr. 
David Tullidelph—The Rev. H. Row, rector or 
Ringsdale.—Mrs, Bishop, wife of Mr. W. B. and 
daughter of Mr. J. Clay, of Cambridge-~At Ely, 
Mis. Hutt, wife of Mr. H. 


CHESHIRE. 

Subscription for Birch:.—Yhe inhabitants of 
Stockport held a meeting, when it was unanimous- 
ly resolved, that a subscription for Mr. Birch, not 
exceeding one guinea from each individual, should 
be opened. Jn case the total amount should exceed 
200 guiness, all above that sum is to be vested in 
the funds, in the names of three of the magistrates, 
aud another gentleman, as trustees, for “ the pur- 
pose of rewarding other constables who may re- 
ceive injury in the meritorions discharge of th ir 
duty within the disturbed districts of Cheshire and 
Lancashire.” A considerable subscription was im- 
mediately made. 

Marricd.] Mr. J. Warburton, of Heaton Nor- 
ris, to Miss Matilda Cawood Leather, of Bowdon 
—Mr. Bannister, to Miss Warren both of Bolling- 
ton—T. Brodhurst, esq. of Beach-hall. to Mary, 
daughter of the Rev. J. I. Jacob, of the Close— 
Act Chester, the Rev. T. Blackburne, rector of 
Crofton, Yorkshire, viear of Eccles, Laneashire, 
second son of J. B., esq. M. P. for Lancashire, and 
chaplain ia ordinary to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, to Emma Anne, youngest daughter 
of H. Hesketh, esq. of Newton, near Chester. 

CORNWALL. 
. The prospect forthe ensuing pilchard fishery is 
very cheering. About 1000 hogsheads have been 
takeni n Mount’s bay (iucluding those at Mulliun), 
400 at Gorran, and from 1000 to 1200 hogsheads in 
the small ports aleng the south coast of Cornwall. 
The fish are in general of a mixed quality. 

Mi. T. Hogg, master of the grammar-school, 
Truro, has had a gratuity of ten pounds awarded 
to him by the Church Union Society, of the diocese 
of St. David's, for an essay (being the second be-t) 
** On the Madras system of education, its powers, 
its application to classical schools, and its utility 
as an instrument to form the principles and habits 
of youth in the higher: order of society.” The 
premium of 501. for the best essay on the same 
subject was adjudged to the rev. Harvey Marriott, 
of Claverton. 

Two oxen, which were exhibited at the last shew 
of cattle at Bodmin, and which were the property 
of Mr. Richard Retallick, of Liskeard, were killed 
at the latter place.—The carcases, exclusiwe of the 
heads, weighed 2410lbs. and the tallow 300lbs. ; 
the beef was excellent. 

Married.) 8. Lovat, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
to Frances, youngest daughter of the late Mr. J. 
Batt, ot Moditonham—At St. Ives, T, Kent, esq, 
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of the Prattique Establishment at Gibraltar, to 
Miss Mitchell, of St. lves—At Penryn, Mr. KR. 
James, (0 Miss Catliarine Noble—At Padstow, Mr. 
Benoke, of Péntuan, near St. Austell, to Miss Re- 
becca Arncy.—At Crowan, Mr. M. Abraham, to 
Miss Tenby—At Antony, thé right hon. the Earl of 
St. Germans, to Harriet, fourth daughtef of the 
right bon. Reginald Pole Carew At Constantine, 
near Iiciston, Mr. Edwards, to Miss Mountsteven 
—At Veryan, Mr. J. Webb, to Miss Dorothea 
Langdoa—At Phillack, Mr. Harvey, to Miss Uan- 
mah Morgan, both of Hayle Copper-house—At 

owey, Mr. Davy, of Penzance, to Mrs. Collins— 

ir. Hi. Crocker, Master of the Maldon of Maldon, 
to Miss Jane Hawke—At Bigbury, Mr. R. Dunkin, 
jaa. his Danish Majesty's vice-cousul for Mount’s- 
bay, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. R. Jago 
—At Falmouth, Mr. J. Hagan, surgeon of the 
Sandwich packet, to Mrs. Hupmbrys, widow of 
Liewt. Humphrys —At Launceston, Mr. H. Pethick, 
surgeon, to Miss Frost, eldest daughter of Mr. M. 
Frost—At Kedruth, Mr. Rogers, of Illogane, to 
Miss Jane Perry. 

Births.] At Falmouth, Mrs. W. Carne, of a 
daughter—At Rediuth, the wife of Mr. C. Car- 
keek, of two sons—At Truro, Mrs. Hodge, of a 
son—At Bodmin, Mrs. C. Sloggett, of a daughter 
—At Penzance, the lady of Capt. Giddy, R. N. of 
a son—At Liskeard, Mrs. Clogg, of a daughter, 
bejng a seventeenth child—At St. Columb, the 
lady of F. C. Paynter, esq. of a daughter—At Pen- 
gauce, the wife of Mr. Vibert, of a daughter—A: 
Rediuth, Mrs. Tregaskis, of a daughter. 

Died.} At Michaeistow, Mr. Ruudie--At Pen- 
zance, Mr, W. Elliot—At St. Erme Parsonage, the 
rev. W. Cardew, son of the rev, Dr. C.—At St, 
Teath, Mrs. Philp, 84—The iufant daughter of Mr. 
RK, Berrow, of Bodmin—At Green Bank hotel, Fal. 
mouth, on bis way from Jameica to London, J, 
Bloodworth, esq.—At S:. Stephen's in Branwell, 
Mr. L. Truscott—At Penryn, W. Williams, esq, 
ene of the aldermen and deputy recorder of that 
borough—At Truro, Mr. Arthur—At Camelford, 
Mrs. Dawe--At Launceston, James, son of the late 
Mr. J. Tyeth—At Falmouth, Mi. J, Duckworth. | 


CUMBERLAND. 


Births] At Uawkhill, Mrs, R. Briggs, of a son 
—At the Vicarage, Brignal, near Gretu bridge, the 
hoa. Mrs. Kilvington, of a daughter, 

Meried.)| At Brigham, the Rev. G. Coventry, 
A. M. eldest sou of Dr. C. piofessor of agriculture 
ia the university of Edinburgh, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of the late J. Mead, M. D. of High Gross 
— At Carlisle, Mr. J. Graham, to Miss Elizabéth 
Pattinson—At Whitehaven, Mr. HU. Croasthwaite, 
to’ Miss Margatet Ashley—At St. Nicholas, Mr. 
W. Robihson, to Miss Cathérine Sal eny— At Werk- 
iagton, Mr. Ewiefson, to Miss Tiffin, of Great Clif. 
ton, near Workington—Mr. W. Tyson, of Penty- 
bridge, to Miss Lydia Anderson, of Kendal. 

Diet.) Mrs. M. Stoddart, daughter of the late 


rev. C. S, of Brampten—At Gateshead, Mrs. A. ‘ 
Cooper, widow—At Whickitam, Mary, widow of 


tue fate Bir. A. Shield. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


A stomgeon Wes caught off Plymbuth, Which 
a Casyred séven feet eight inches in length, and 


weighed 101 potinds. Numerous persvbs, attracted 


by curiosity, weht to sée it, to whom it wes dis- 
posed of ia small portions at the very low rate of 
sizpeace per Ib. ' 

Thé wew Custom House ahd Warehouse at Pty- 
mouth, are just Completed. The formér presents a 
very imposing appearance, Gad i the best speci- 


Cumberlund— Devon—Derby—Dorset— Durham. 
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men of granite masonry that exists in the country: 
the interior is well arranged for buviness, and th, 
office called the ‘ long réom’ displays mach taste 
and simplicity. The building was trected unde, 
the inspection of J. H. Ball, esq. of the Hog, 
Board of Customs, from the dtsign of D. Laing, 
esq. architect ; and the whole of the work reflects 
great credit om Messrs. Gribble and Jagger, the 
contractors. 

Births.] At Bideford, the ledy of C. Hatherly, 
esq. solicitor, of a son—At Dawlish, Lady France; 
Ley, of a son. 

Married.) At Dartmouth, J. W. Mapowder, esq, 
of Wood, in Dartington, to Miss Richards—Gag, 
place, Lieat. Strong, of the Royal Navy, to Pagoy, 
youngest daughter of N. Brooking, esq.—At Ay. 
liscombe, Mr. Wm. Golsworthy, R. N. to Mis; 
Jane Tremlett, late of Aller—J. Digby Fowell, esq, 
of Glazebrook-house, to Frances, only daughtér of 
S. Cuming, esq. of Totnes—At Plymouth, G. For, 
esq. of Gonvena, to Miss Hingston, daughter of 
—— H. esq. of the General Bank, Plymouth—At 
Maker, Capt. W. Elliott, C. B. R.N. to Sarah, 
eldest daughte: of J. Parkin, efq. of Frank's 
Quarry, Plymouth—At Teignmouth, T. Daniel, 
jun, son of T. D. esq. Of Bristol, to Miss Ausgusta 
Louisa Bridges, daughter of the late Captaia 
B., R. N.—At Chewstoke, J. Plaister, esq. of 
Wrington, to Mrs. Matshall—At Ashbartoa, C. 
Bird, esq: of Plymouth, Barrister at Law, to Ann, 
widow of the late —— Vicary, esq. of Bideford— 
At Clovelly, Sir A. Chichester, of Youlston, bart. 
to Charlotte, youngest daughter of Sir J. 11. Wi'- 
liams, of Clovelly-court, aud of Edwinsfoid, Cer. 
marthenshire, bart. 

Died ] The Rev. J. Teasdale Spry, M. A. vicar 
of Marystrow ahd Thruselton—At Exeter, J. Tsn- 
dall, esq. late of Oportse, mefchant—At the house 
of J. Tolcher, esq. Plymouth, Mrs. ee 
Fortescue, esq. 6f Broadclist, Captain in the Ea: 
Devon Yermanry—At Heavitree, Phillis, the wife 
of R. Deane, €sq. late Captain in the Hon. Com 
pany’s Marine Service, Bombay—At Dartmouth, 
after a lingering illness, Mrs. Pridéaux, wife of W. 
P. esq. soficitor—At Ilalford, J. Sinell, esy. late 
commander of the Northtawton Volunteers—6. 
Boughton, esq. of Reedhouse, Hatherleigh—At the 
Royal Naval Hospital, Plymeuth, K. Goodwin, M.D. 
late surgeon of the Ainphion—At Plymouth, Mrs. 
harlow, widow of Col. B. of the 61st regiment of 
fdot, and imotlicr of Gen. B.—At his lodgings 
Plymouth Dock, Mr. John Morgan, better known 
by the natne of Counsellor M.—At Plymouth, Mr. 
E. Grigg—George, son of Mr. J. K. Malleson, of 
Littlebourne Cottage, Alphington, near Exeter. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


‘Died.} At Stanton by-Dale, Mrs. Baguley, wift 
of Mr. B. 
DORSETSHIRE. 


Married.) At Durweston, G, Dansey, 54. RX. 
to Elizabeth Jane, eldest daughter of the late Rev. 
R, Clavell, rector of Manston. F 

Died.) The Rev. R. Marriot, M.A. rector & 
Bincombe and Broadway, and formerly Fellow o! 
Caius College. 


' DURHAM. 


Birth.) In Albion Place, Bishopwearmouth, the 
wife of Walker Featherstonhaugh, esq. of @ SF 
At Crook Hall, near Durham, the lady of E- Ww. 
George, esq. of a son and heir. “iis 

Died-} At Durham, Mrs, Mary Wilkinson, wided 
—~At Hexham, Mr. T.. Morpeth, 68—!ss e 
daughter of the late Mr. R. C, of Usworth—* 
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ubeth, wife of Mr. H. Mills, of Cullercoats, 60— 
At Bishop Auckland, Wm. Dobson, esq. 65. 


ESSEX. 


The ladies of Chigwell lately gave an elegant 
fete ia the gypsey style, in the centre of Epping, 
or Haingult Forest. The party, 2bout forty in 
amber. assembled at the foot of Hog-hill, and 

k of w cold collation, during which a band 
ef asic, previously stationed on the spot, played 
avasiety Of airs. After the repast, dancing com- 

on the turf, with the * Voulez vous 
Danser” under the trees, decorated with garlands. 
Qeadyilles succeeded the country dances, and the 
company did not separate until late in the even- 


ps he fruits have this year been exposed to 
the ravages of wasps beyond all precedent, and ia 
sme places but little has escaped their rapacity ; 
jp nests of these noisome insects have within the 
step days been found, and, destroyed in the 

and premises of TH. N. Jarrett, esq. of 
Great Bromley Hall, near Colchester. 

The Chelmsford and Maldon Cricket Clubs 
payed a return match «ut Chelmsford, a few days 
since, when the former counted only 107 at their 
te innings, while the Maidon players scored 100 
the frst ingings; the consequence was an easy 
rietory by the Maldon Club. 

On &t. Bartholomew’s day, Thomas Archer Cat- 
lin, eq, Was Unanimously elected mayor of Saffron 
Walden for the ensaing vear, and immediately, in 
aneat and very appropriste speech, signified his 
aent to Serve the office. 


The Gret regiment of Essex Yeomanry Cavalry, | 


of which John Archer Houblon, esq. is Lieutenant 
Colonel, expect 10 assemble at South End for 
their annual exercise of six days. 

Bivths.) The lady of Dr. Pritchard, of Chelms- 
ford, af a daughter—At Fitzwalters, the lady of L. 
Kertwright, esq. of a sou—At Colchester, the lady 
of M. Antonio de Paiva, esq. of a son—At Warley 
aaa 2 Mrs. Winn, of twin sons. 

Mr. Windus, of Epping, to Miss 

Amold, of Peterborough—The Rev. R. Sutiiffe, 
wetor of Lambourn, to Miss Woodhouse—At 
Chigeell, J. D. Hanson, esq. eldest son of J. H. 
4 Df the Rookery, Woodford, and of Great 
Bromley Fall, to Rebecca, youngest daughter of 
the late Win. Scott, esq. of Austia-friars—Mr. J. 
Baskett, to Miss Hannah Roofe, of Coichester— 
Mr, B. Baker, to Miss Chickle, of Pentlow—Mr. 
1. Bowell, of Colchester, a preacher in the Wes- 
leyan @onmexion, to Miss Caroline Williams, of 
YotkeMr. H. Salmon, of Rochford, to Harriet, 
fthdaughter of B. Firman, of Wivenhoe Lodge— 
At » Captain Dickens, of the Royal 
Navy, son of Major General D. Royal Engineers, 
‘0 second danghter of B. Craven esq.— 
Same place, J. Greenwell, esq. of Broomshields, to 
; ; youngest daughter of the late Alan 
al, of Ford—Mr, W. Greer, of London, to 

# Ellis, of Danbury—The Rev. Dr. Mitchell, 
tector Of Fryerning, and vicar of Eastwood, to 
sea ee » Of Weymouth-street, Portland-place— 
je. » @sq. of London, to Marianna Al. 

y, Only daughter of R. Carey, esq. M. D. of 
erorag-AZ. Waiker, esq. barrister at law, 
sn of E. Walker, esq. of Jestingthorpe, to 

> est daughter of the late $. Round, 
-Beech-hill. y 

» 38—Mrs. Joscelyne, wife of 

isted—At Great Leighs, the widow 

» Sarah Porter, of Faulkbourn, 57— 
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Mr. Delamere, fortgerly master of the academy at 
Romford, 98—At Stratford Green, Elizabeth, the 
wife of Mr. J. Lart, of Maiden Lane, London— 
Epping Forest, John Morley, esq. 67—Mr. R,. 
Mead, of Great Burstead Grange farm—Lieut.- 
Col. C. Heath, of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Service, son of Mr. H. of Colchester—At Park's 
Farm, Gestingthorpe, Mr. Jeffery Ruffie,62—Rath, 
the wife of the Rev. J. Drake, dissenting minister 
of Ridgewell—At Smyth's Hall, Sarah Alexander, 
eldest daughter of the late C. A. Crickitt, esq. M.P. 
—Mrs. Fordbam, wife of Mr. M. F. of Grand 
Courts Farm, Felsted—The wife of John Baker, 
of Braintree. She had been te witness the inter- 
ment of a neighbour, and, on leaving the grave, 
said, ‘‘ we cannot tell who may be the next,” 
went home in apparent good health, and wasa 
corpse within one hour after leaving the grave. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


Lord Hardwicke, president of the Board of 
Agriculture, has presented one of their medals to 
Geo. Webb Hail, esq. of Gloucestershire, for an 
Essay on the best means of providing constant em- 
ployment for the unoccupied poser of this kingdom. 
The plans suggested are most advantageous for 
Government, the geveral welfare of parishes, and 
the excessive population of this couatry, without 
the necessity of emigration. Thirty five treatises 
were presented to the Board, on all. the great 
questions of political economy which have lately 
so much engaged the public attention, 

At Hawkesbury, there is at the present moment, 
an apple-tree which has a good crop of apples on 
it, and in differeut parts large bunches of blossom, 
and in other parts fruit just set, so thatif the 
weather continue mild, the tree will yield fruit cill 
Christmas.—Mr. Wilten, at Alcombe, has agthis 
time in his orchard, and Dr, Langworthy, in bis 
garden at Kingsdown, an apple tree, which has 
already yielded a fine crop of fruit, and is again 
in full blossom, and many of the youag apples 
set, F 

Drill Agriculture.—A crop of wheat has been 
grown this summer by Mr. Bemmen, of Marsh 
Court, Eldersfield, which ptoduced forty five 
sheaves per acre, after having been sown for the 
last three years with wheat, in double dsills, at 
a distance of four feet six inches apart, with a 
distance of eight inches between the single rows 


— 


of each drill. The whole of his tillage land 


(about 107 acres) has been hitherto sown in wheat, 
witheut the aid of any manure whateyer. The 
average of the crop is calculated to be about thirsty 
bushels per acre. ' 

Births.} At Cirencester, the lady of C. Cripps, 
esq. of a son—At Boxwell, Mrs. H. Lee Warnes, of 
a son—At Rose Cottage, the lady of C. Bateman, 
jun. of a son. 

Murried.| At Gloucester, C. Bathurst, esq. 
eldest son of the Right Hon. C. B. of Sydney- 
park, to Miss Mary Fendall, only daughter of the 
late W. F. esq. of that city—At Deerhurst, C. 
Kendrick, esq. of Stroud, to Sarah, eldest daughter 
of Mr. W. Buckle, of Walton-Hill, near Tewkes- 
bury. for 

Died. At Gloucester, T. P. Symonds, esq. of 

ngethley, Herefordshire, many years one of the 
faithfal Representatives of the city of Hereford in. 
Parliament—Thomas Green, of Warriogton, ¢sq.— 
The Rev, R. Coxe, rector of Little Sodbury, and 
vicar of Bucklebury, Berks, and many years an 
active magistrate for that county—Mrs. Fulljames, 
mother of Mr. F. esq. of HasGeld Court, gear 
Gloucester—At Hallen, Mr. R. EB. Castle. 
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HAMPSHIRE. 


There is now blowing, and may be seen at Mr. 
Dehay’s, surgean, at Yately, that rare blowing 
plant in this country, (from Sicily) called the 
prickly pear; it has more than eighty blossoms, 
pears, and bloom buds uponit. The best time 
for viewing it is from eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing to four in the afte:noon, the flowers being 
then expanded. It will probably continue a month 
in bloom. 

Births.) At Warblington, the lady of W. Pad- 
wick, jun. of a son and heir—At Ear! Spencer's, 
Ryde, Lady Barham Ponsonby, of a son. 

Died.] At Cowes, Captain J. Halliday, Royal 
Marine Forces—At Gosport Barracks, Jolin Cowell, 
esq. late Lieut.-Col. Royal Scots—At Andover, 
Mrs. Collins, widow of the tate Mr. W. Collins, 
forinerly of this town—Mrs. Sheath, of Newport, 
in the Isle af Wight—At Qdiham, Mrs. Ann Brett, 
relict of Capt. W. B. 95. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Hereford Music Meeting commenced under gra- 
tifying auspices. In the morning the cathedral 
was completely crowded, and the “ Dettingen ‘Te 
Deum,” Dr. Boyce’s anthem, ** Blessed is he,” 
and the Coronation anthem, were giveu in a style 
of great beauty and effect by the vocal perform- 
ers. The overture wes particularly fine, and the 
band is remarkably strong, and comprises a most 
judicious selection of science and talent in every 
department.—The sermon was preached by the 
rev. Dr. Clutton. ove of the stewards; the 1ev. 
geatieman chose his text from 2d Kings, 4th chap. 
1K verse, and ably advocated the cause of the wi- 
dow aud fatherless. The collection at the church- 
door was upwards of 230]. being considerably 
larger than any former one received on the first 
day. The concert in the evening at the New 
Shire Hall, was as fully attended as was ever re- 
membered.—-Miss Stephens, Mis. Salmon, Miss Sy- 
monds, and Messrs. Vaughan, Knyvett, Hawes, and 
Bellamy, received the merited applause their ta- 
lents must always command; the instrumental 
performers were also deservedly admired. 

The portrait of the Duke of Norfolk is now 
placed in the great room of the Hereford county 
hall, to which it forms a most splendid ornament. 
It is by Lonsdale, in his best style, and any further 
observation is superfiuous. 

Married} At Woolhope, J. Godsall, esq. of 
Broudinore Common, to Miss Frere. ; 

Died.) Rev. A, Briitill, D. D. many years rec. 
tor of Stoke Bliss—Mr.W. Turner, late of Fardesiey. 
+At Hereford, the Rev. T. Jones, vicar of Staunton- 
upon-Arrow, and Perpetual Curate of Wormsley. 


HERTFORDSHIRE, 

Maried.] W. Harris, esq. of Barkway, to Mary 
Ann, only daughter of J Spence, esq.—At Hatfield, 
E. Wilmot, esq. of Berkswell-hall, to Eliza, eldest 
daughter of Sir R. Chester, of Bush-ball— At Wes- 
toa, S. Turner, esq, late of the royal navy, to Miss 
Edwards, of Rock Cottage, Weston. 

Died) Mr. Francis Gould, of Ware, formerly of 
the drawing room, tewer, 74—Louisa, daughter of 
the late W Lewis, esq. of Twytord-house, Bishop’s 
Stortford, 25—Mrs. Anve Williams, sister of W. 
W. of Theobald’s Park—At Hitchin, Sarah Hum- 
phrey, one of the society of friend:—At Hoddes- 
don, Henrietta, wife of admiral W. P. Williams— 
At the Parsonage, Bishop’s Hatfield, the rev. J. 
Keete, upwards of 31 years rector of that parish— 

_J. Dinsdale, esq. of Hertford—T: Smith, esq. of 
Broxbourn—Mr. Pryor, an emjnent brewer of Bal- 


~4 . 


dock—Mr. W. Lucas, of Hitchin. . 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 


Died.| At Huntingdon, Mrs. Butler, relict o 
Mr. J. b. ) 


KENT. 


Maidstone.] The present weather appears p,,. 
ticularly favourable for the hops, and they grow .o 
fast that it is thought picking will generally con. 
Somme 
grounds iu this neighbourhood ae affected wi) 
the moald, which has much increased jn then 
within the last few days, and there are also indi. 
cations of the red mould in the grounds aboy: 
Malling. 

Married.] At Canterbury, Mr. I]. Marsh, to 
Miss Eliz, Penfold—At Ashford, the rev. P. Delg 
hunt, to Miss Howland, of Orlestune—-At Typ. 
bridge, lieut.-col. Steele, Coldstream guards, to 
Jady Elizabeth Montagu, daughter of the duke oj 
Manuchester—At Plumstead, J. Phelps, esq. of the 
Island of Madeira, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter 
of capt. Dickenson, R. N., of Bramblebury, Wool. 
wich—At Ditton, T. Alichin, to Miss Mary Aon 
Shepherd—At Halling, near Rochester, Mr, Ed. 
wards, surgeon, Strond, to Miss Knight, daughter 
of R. K. esq. of Cliffe—At Folkestone, Mr. R. 
Inge Austen, to Miss Mary Aun Kite—At Sand. 
wich, Mr G. Hope, jun. of London, to Sarah, eld. 
est daughter of the late Mr. Edward Blaxland, oj 
Ospringe—At Folkestone, Mr. R. Cobb, to My; 
Sarah Adanis—At Lewisham, Mr. J. Lee, jun. of 
Chiswell-street, London, to Miss Charlotte Ellis 
—At Maidstone, Mr. Crispe, of Sutton Valeace, io 
Miss Covill—At St. Lawrence, Isle of Thanet, W. 
H. Spencer, esq. of Dublin, to Eliz., third daugiiter 
of T. Templeman, esq. of Coningham House, Rams. 
gate—At Boughton under Blean, Mr. E. Goiham, 
to Miss Mary Price. 

Died.) At Dover, Mrs. Hubbard, of Lime-kilp- 
street—At Canterbury, Mr. J. Harnett, 69—At 
Folkestone, Mrs. Allen, widew, 80—At the Bower, 
Maidstone, Mrs. Mercer. wife of Mr. R. M—A: 
Chalk, Kent, Sophia, relict of the late P. Mair, esq. 
of Thong—At Dover, Mr. Sylvester Lyons—Fian- 
ces, third daughter of Mr. A. Kemp, Ospringe— 
At Charing, Mr. Hawker, 74—At Margate, Miss 
Denne, daughter of the lute Mr. W. D., of &. 
George’s Place, Canterbury—At Soutliwood House, 
Thanet, the hon. W. Boyle, third son of the ear! of 
Glasgow. His remains were interred in the clois 
ters of Canterbury cathedval—At Toy Town, Ro- 
chester, Mr. Richardson, one of the guardians of 
Standgate Creek, 51—Mr. Sweedlaud, formerly of 
Chatham dock yard, QO—At Chalk, Sophia, rele 
of the late P. Mair, esq. of Thong—W. Twort, ese. 
Horsmonden. 


LANCASHIRE. 

Married.) At Liverpool, H. Earle, second 303 
of T. E., esq., of Spekelands, to Miss Mary Lang: 
ton, daughter of the jate W. L., esq. of Kirkham 
—Same place, Mr. W. Maurice, surgeon, of Bristol, 
to Mary Catharine, second daughter of P. ligby. 
esq.—Mr. J.-H. Oates, t> Miss Mary Diaos, ° 
Bolton—At Keddington, near Louth, the rev. > 
Wellfitt, vicar of Theddlethorpe A!! Sajnts, © Me 
ria, only daughter of J. Mason, esq.— The rev T. 
Blackbarne, rector of Crofton, and vicar of Eccles 


' second son of J. B., esq. M. P. for Lancashire, and 
chaplain in ordinary to his R. £1. the Pr. Rese 


to Emma Anne, youngest daughter of II. Ilesket> 
esq. of Newtou--E. Stanley, esq. of Lancashire 
to lay Mary Maitland, second daughter of I 
Earl of Lauderdale—At Liverpool, W. fos‘? €5¢- 
of Everton, to Anne, eldest daughter of 5. Becte® 
son, sq. M.D. 
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} At Ashton, T. S. Shuttleworth, esq., de- 

ty clerk of the Crown, anid registrar of the Chan- 

cery of Lancashire—Mr. Garrick, late nephew to 

te celebrated David G , and busband to Mis. G., 

of the Liverpoot theatre—At the vicarage, Roch- 

jae, Te Deake, D. De a magistrete for the county 
of Lancaster and York. 


LEICESTERSHIRE, 

Died] Harriet Hammont, wite of the rev. J. 
Roadhouse—At Lutterworth, the rev. P. Lievie, 
vicar of Arnesty, and master of the tree grammar- 
school, Lutterworth. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


firths.| At Louth the lady of Col. Elmhirst 
of a daughter. 

Married.) At Keddington, near Louth, the 
Rev, S. Wellfit, B. A. of Queen's College, vicar of 
fheddlethorpe Al Saints, to Maria, oniy daugh- 
wr of J. Mason, esq — At Hagworthingham, 
Mr. Wingate, to Miss Armstrong—At Tetford, 
Mr Spikins,to Mrs. Meanwell, of Hornscastle 
—Mr. Jcfferies to Miss Stockdale, both of Hagwor- 
thingham.—At Muarsh-Chappel, Mr. J. Belton, o 
Mis. Ann Cash—Mr. S. Taylor, of West Butter- 
wick, to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr T. Read, of 
‘Epworth. 

Died.} Mary Selina Mi!nes, the lady of John 
M. esq. of Beckingham. She was the eldest daugh- 
ter and co-heiress of W, Gery, esq. of Bushmead 
Priory—At Louth, the Rev. J. Emeris, M. A. for- 
metly Fellow of C. C. C. Cambridge, for upwards 
of thirty years head master of Louth school and rec- 
tr of Tedford—Bennet Odlin, gent. of Louth— 
At Louth, Mrs. Harpham, wife of Mr Harpham— 
Mr. Matthew Kitchen, of Wrawby, near Brigg— 
Jemes Hand, esq. alderman and chief magistrate of 
Grantham. 

NORFOLK, 

Births.] At Norwich, Mrs. Bailey Bird, of a 
suand heir—At Thorpe hamlet, the lady of the 
Rev. G. Stracey, of a daughter—At Hockham, the 
hdyof H.S. Partridge, esq. of a son—At Darshain- 
house, the lady of Major Purvis, of a son. 

Married.| At Dilham, Lieut. Absolon, R. N. of 
Yarmouth, to Miss Derseley, of the former place— 
0. H, Smith, fourth son of W. Smith, esq. mem- 
ber for Norwich, to Jane, daughter of T. V. Cooke, 
tq. of Hertford-street, May fair—At Rainham, J. 
Temple, esq. of Blakeney, 1o Miss Boldero, only 
daughter of the Rev. G. B.—At St George's Cole- 
tle church, J. Austin, esq. of Lincoln's Inn, to 
Setuh, daughter of Mr. J. Taylor, Norwich—At 

ude » J. S. Macdonald, esq. M. P. only son 
vithe Right Hoo. Sir A. M. bart. to lady Sophia 

eldest daughter of the Earl of Aibemarle 
~Sir George Crewe, bart. of Caike Abbey, Derby, 
Miss. Whitaker, of the Dove House, Mendham, 
> Seong Rev. Mr. Sutcliffe, vicar of 
“ira, Essex, to Miss Woodhouse, of Nor- 
“she Rev. G. H. Holley, rector of Hackford 
mhitwell, to Mary third daughter of Mr. T. 
of St. John’s Sepulchre, Norwich. 
“a} At Yarmouth, Miss Maria Wilkes—At 

1 Elmham, M. Howlett, esq. of Fakxenham— 

mn 1, E. Frere, esq. of Bury St. Ed- 
bformerly Major of the East Norfolk Militia 
®, esq. Kings Lyn—At Aylsham, Mr. T. 

“In King-street, Norwich, W. Taylor, esq. 
er Close, Norwich, R. I. Browne, esq. 
*aPmouth, Mrs. R. Batcheler, wife of the 
as of Claxton—At Cromer, Caroline, fourth 

: C. Watson, bart. of West Wratting, 
mire—-W. Webb, esq. solicitor, at Pul- 
Harleston. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 


An elegant Gothic monument to the memory of 
Colonel Bewiche, of Close House, was erected ia 
St. Nicholas’ Church, Newcastle, by Mr. Baily, 
A.R.A. Itis of white marble. Ona pedestal, to 
which there is an ascent by steps, is a full length 
of the colonel, in a sitting pbsturé (a capital like- 
ness) supported by a female, whose hand he grasrs. 
A figure of Hope stands in front, pointing to ai 
angel above, holding a scroll, inscribed “ Blessed 
are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 
On the pedestal is the following inscription:— 
“Sacred to the memory of Calverley Bewicke, 
esq of Close House, in the county of Northumber- 
land. He served the office of high sheriff for that 
county in 1782; commanded the Durham wilitia 
for many years as Lieut.-colonel: and at the time 
of his death represented the borongh of Winchei: 
sea, for which he had been returned in three suc- 
cessive parliaments. Ile was born the 26th of 
June, 1755; and died October 24, 1815. 


Births.| The wife of H. Dinning, esq. of New- 
Jands, near Belford, of a son.—At Durham, tiie 
wife of Mr. Bramwell, solicitor, of a son.—At 
Crook Hall, the wife of Mr. E. W. George, of a 
son.—At Chester-le-street, the wife of J. Martin- 
dale, jun. esq. of a son 

Died.] At North Shields, R. Richardson, esq. 
of Dockwray-square. ~ Mr. Robert Smith.—At 
Chester-le-street, Mr. Richard Applegarth.—In 
Ridley place, Newcastle, Mrs, Weatherill, relict of 
T. Weatherill, esq. of Stokeley—D. Stephenson, 
esq. architect, of Newcastle. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


At Nott'ngham the melanchely and heart-rend- 
ing spectacle has been continued, of the workmen, 
in great numbers, walking in procession through 
the streets in the most orderly manner, and with 
dejected countenances, carrying hoards affixed to 
poles, bearing the words, “ Pity our Distress! Pity 
our Children ! We ask for Bread!” . 

Births.) At Ciumber Park, the Duchess of 
Newcastle, of a daughter. 

Married.) Mr. QO. Sterland, of Nottingham, to 
Mary Anne, daughter of Mr. Estill, of the former 
place—At Holme Pierrepoint, W. Myeroft, to 
Frances Hartley, both of that place. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


The second anniversary of the Banbury Bible 
Society was held in the National School 100m 
lately, which was most numerously and respect- 
ably attended. Many very able and appropriate 
speeches were delivered by the Hon. F.S. N. 
Douglas, M. P. president; Rev. D. Wilson, Dr. 
Macbride, and other gentlemen, A handsome col- 
lection was afterwards made for the benefit of the 
society. 

In consequence of opening a vault in St. Mary's 
Church, for the interment of Mrs. Joy, the coffin 
of Dr. Radcliffe, that most munificent benefactor 
to this university, has been discovered. ‘Ihe spot 
were he was buried was not marked by any in- 
scription, and was quite unknown to the present 
generation until this discovery was made. 

Birth.] At Blount’s court, Oxon, the lady of T. 
Ovey, esq of a son. | 

Married.] H. Lindow, esq. of Chaddington, to 
Charlotte Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
R. C. Barnard, sector of Withersfield—At Kid- 
lington, the Rev. E, Barry, D.D. rector of St. 
Mary’s and St. Leonard’s, Wallingford, and one of 
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to Mary, daughter of the late J. Morrell, esq. of 
Oxford—W. Mercer, esq. S.C L. of Trinity college, 
Oxford, to Sarah, second daughter of R. Butcher, 
esq. of Uplaad Grove, near Buugay. 

Died.| J. King, esq. uf Baubury, aad of Elbow. 
lane, London. 


RUTLANDSHIRE. 


Died} At Ketton, the Rev. J Smith, formerly 
eurate of Elton, Huatingdonshire, and subse- 
quently “of Coltyweston. Northamptoushire. He 
was a gtdduate of Trinity college. 


SHROPSHIRE, 


The Rev. Hugh Owen has been nominated 
mayor of Shrewsbury for the ensuing year ; and 
the corporation have admitted as burgesses forty 
resident avd established householders, upon their 
petition, aud payibg the fines, fees, &c. 

Marriect.) 3. Smith, esq. to Eliza, daughier of 
T. Edwards, esq. of the ¢ollege, Ludlow. 

Died.) T.P. Slaney. esq. M. B. second son of 
R.S.esq of IJatten Mali-—C. Taylour, of Bui leigh 
Villa, esq- 

SOMERSETSHIRE, 


A white pheasant was fouid during the late 
harvest ina eorn-field in the parish of Brawhem, 
in this county; it was knocked down by some 
work people, but fortunately aot mueh hurt, and is 
new thriving, in the possession of the Rev. lohn 
Dampier, of Collinshays ; the bird is young, of a 
beautiful and perfectly white plumuge, and is 
deemed a great curiosity.—Anether rare bird, a 
young white rook, is now in the possession of a 
geutieman at Salisbury; it was taken this year 
with auether similar bird, in @ nesi in a rookery at 
West Lavington. 

There is now ja the gerden of Mr. Salter, nurse- 
ryman, Welis read, a large bed of the Prolific 
Lanibey in full bearing, being the second crop this 
season. The barsies are remarkably fine in quality, 
aud in quantity far exceed an average produce. 

At the mew town of Milborne ‘Purt-(the founda- 
tien stone of which was laid in March last, and hés 
already been extended te between thirty and forty 
houses) anexcellent dinner was lately giveu to 
upwards of 200 persons, frieuds to the new interest. 
The evening wes spent with the utmast-hilarity, 
and with satisfaction to all parties. 

The foundation stone @f a new parsonage-house 
was laid in Glastenbyry ep the 17th ylt. by the 
Rey. Mr. Parfiz, perpetual curate. There has net 
wieerte bene, AF fixed residence fm pa for the 
minister of tljig populous parish ; praise 
is due to Ah pba ny ce ah fer Se seaplane 
on the occasion, 

The pai account of @ Most extraoidinary 
phenomenon of. patwe may be depended on for 
its authenticity: “ This singular man is prebably 
still alive ; he was living, to the writer's ksow- 
ledge, six years ago, in the village of Dicheat, 
four miles from Shepton Mallet, in Somersetshire. 
Ta the year 1765, a woman, of the name of King- 


pe d of a stout. boy, without arms or 
ers, He possesses, without the ysual ap- 
pendages of arms, all the strength, power, and 
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fodders his catsie, makes his ticks, cuts his p,. 
catches his horse, and saddles and bridles tim y\)), 
his feet amd toes. He can lift ten pecks of bes, 
with his teeth; with his feet he throws a lar» 
sledge hammer fartuer than any other man on 
with his arms; and he hag fought @ stout bari, 
aud coine off victorious. These facts are notorio,, 
iu mast parts of Somersetshire.” 

Singular Omission.—In the last Act of Parla. 
meut for regulating the Bath Turnpike Trusi, 
which ws passed m 1810, a curious o:n'ssion oe, 
curs. In the clause which etiacts a penalty of gg. 
or two months’ imprisonment “ for riding, driving 
or leading any mare, gelding, mule, or ass, upn, 
any of the footways belonging to the said jouds" 
the word “ horse,” is omitted; so that under this 
Act it is impossible to convict any person in the 
above penalty who may either ride, lead, or drive 
a perfect horse upon any of she footpatiis beloxg. 
ing to the said trust! 

Birth.) In Trinity-street, Buiistol, the lady ¢/ 
the Rev. Dr. Goodenough, of a daug!.ter. 

Married.] At Bristol, C. Simpson, esq. of Bs), 


_to Albertine Mary Anne, only daughter of the jae 


C. Smith, R. N.—E. Gunning, esy of the island 
of Barbadoes, to Sarah Elizabeth, daughter of :i¢ 
late I, Gaskin, esq. of the same place—T. Keating, 
esq. Kingsdewn-parade, to Caroline Mary, only 
daughter of the late T. Boddam, esq. of Bull-smeii 
place—Rev. H. Watson Barnard, vicar of Piito», 
to Eleanor, eldest daughter of the late Maj. 
Clerk, of Westholme House~—R, O. Sinith, esq. 10 
Mary, daughter of E. Broderip, esq. of We'ls—At 
Camely, R. Mogg, esq, af Cholwell, to Louisa, 
daughter of the late Mr. C. Gillam—At Backwell, 
H,. Bran, esq. of Stoke-under-Hiam, to Emma, enly 
daughter of R. Lucas, esq, of Back well Hill—Cap:. 
J. Alexander, R. N. to Anna Maria, second daugi 
ter of the Rev. T. Price, vicar of Merriott, near 
Krewkerne—At Wellington, Mr.Joho Parsons, of 
‘Reddington, to Mrs. Belcher, of the sane place— 
At Bridgewater, Mr. Dodd Perkins, orgauist of 
Wells cathedral, to Miss ‘Brimble—~At Bristol, 
Mary, second daughter of Mr. J. Hall, to Mr. J. 
M. Shum,'of Bath. 

Died.) Mr. J. Sharp. printer and publisher of 
The Bristol Observer newspaper, and late a reacer 
in the office of the printer of this Magazine— Ma. 
ter C. Wright, son of T. Wright, ¢sq. of Wells— 
At Redeliff bill, Mr. Peters—Jane Elizabeth, davz!- 
ter of Mr. T. Harper—At Henbury, Mrs. Martha 
Lueas, widow of the T: Lucas, esq.—At his 
lodgings in Bristol, Mr: F.C. Williams, author of 
the Glen df Ore,or Hassrac and his Banditti.— 
Frances, wife of Mr. Keene, of Bath—!2 
Caroline-buitdings, Death “Beer, eldest daughter of 
the late Robert — , "esq. of Bristot—At Lane 
down Creseent, ©. Worthington, ¢sq,—At Barity 
Wood, near Bristol, Mrs. Martha More, the bent 
volent sister of the justly ¢elebrated Hannah More. 
—At* his house; Lansdown Crescent, Edw. Lyt 
esq. ; he served the office of high sheriff for & 
-mersetshire in the year 1795 ; and was deserved’ 
esteemed for his-géntlemanly conduct, and 2” 
epright, intelligent magistrate. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The steple of Newton church, near Burton. upo* 

Trent, was, a few days since, so much injared ry 


lightning, that it is thought it will become nec 
“saty to'take a great pait of it down. 


Married} At'Tamworth, R. Nevill, es. so 


‘tor, to Mrs. Wilson.—Mr: J. Padmore, of Li 


house, Litehfield,té Chatlotte, daughter of W.S™ 
- eng. of Hatchett house, Hammersmith—W. Lee® 
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gf Tremham, to Miss Jawe Pearce, of Muxton, 

oaly daughter of Mrs.-B.~«At Trentham, Lotd-Bel-: 
ye, eldest soa of the Burl of Grosvenor, te the 

Oia daaghter of the Marquis of Stafford. 
Died.] At Heathfield, J. Watt, esq, 64. 


SUFFOLK. 


A pubscription is about to be raised for the par- 
pose. of pbuilding @ free gallery in. St. James's 
church, Bary. The population of the parish is 
4900.—There is at present accommodation in the 
caarch fot not more than 1000 persons; only 100 
sintings are unapproprinted. By the proposed plan, 
which has beew presented by W. Witkius, esq fur. 
teraccommoddation in free sittings will: be pro- 
cided for upwards of 300 persons, besides addi- 
ronal pews. 

Births.) At Southwold, the wife of J. Suther- 
snd, AuM. surgeon, of a daughter—The lady of R. 
Rughbrooke, jun. esq. Rushbrooke Park, of a daugh- 

f cet Cove Gottage, the lady of J. Lee Farr, esq. 
of a gon and heir. 

Married.) Mr. P. Eade, of Blofield, to Miss 
Mathews, of Cotton—At Wethersfield, H. Lindow, 





4: 


¢ 
} esq. of Chaddingtou, to Charlotte Elizabeth, eldest: 
é 


daughter of the Rev. R. C, Barnard, rector of 
Wethersfield—Mr. Basham, to Mrs. Nelson, both of 
y fae log Melford—T. Frost, of Wattisham hall, to 
fic ©. Swateer, (2 ward in Chancery,) second 


i daughter of Mis. S. of Sandiver lhouse—At Aldbo- 
r cougit, W. Mercer, esq. 8.C.L. of Trinity college, 
to Qsford, to Sarah, s¢€coad daugitter of R«Butcher, 
At tq. of Upland grove, near Bungay. 

a, Died.) J. Flowers, of Wymondham, one of the 
il, Suiety of Friends—At Aylsham, Miss Frances Ad- 
ly disom, third daughter of the late Rev. L. A. of Sax- 
Bt. horpe Mts. Anne Wright, youngest daughter of 
ny ie Rev. J, W, many years rector ef Buston~At 
par Sodetstone,’ Mr. J. Savory—At Walton, Mery, re- 
of lievof.the late W. Lynch, esq. of Ipswieh—Mrs, So. 
S— paid Uperule, the last surviving daaghter of tlie 
: of ae Rew 6. U. rector of Barking and Gombs—At | 
tol, botesdale, Miss Milis, eldest daughter of the late 
J in My of. Feton's hall—-Mr. W. Sitnpson, seheel- 


mater at Bungay, and formerly at Woodbridge 
+ of A Stkehall, ipswich, J. Bleaden, esq.—W. Strutt, 


\aue thentre, 69. 






SURREY. 


+ trong lodge, Wandswerth, the lady 

ee oe hith, esy. of a daughterAt Dub 

vel, tlie ladp-of BP. Free, esq. of a dwughter~At 
‘Movisry, the. lady of J. Wright, esq. of 2 

Richmoud, the lady of M. Glever, 

Freré¢h lauguage, of a daughter. 

W. Carter, esq. eldest son of the 











arley We. of Ashtead; to Miss Hunt, of Norfoik 
bent Windiesham,: P. J. M. Stan-' 
Mort. Upper @rosvener strect, te Henrietta 
Lyn, of the date Sir W.-Fraser, bait. 
pr Se Euhbevi, Mr. 5. Burrup, tate of Glapham, to 
vedly he i daeghtér of ‘VY. Maynetd, esq.’ of 






At Mortiake,.T..B. G. Smith, esq. second 

of the Hon. Buron Sir W. C, S. bart. to 
| youngest daughter of the jate J. H. 8S. 
of Marbury halt, Cheshire, aud Foaty, 








‘eee 

wea] ©. fT. Kingsley, esq. of Lower Tooting— 

ween Votham, W. Spencer, esq.—At Ber- 
ey, Mr. ©. Munns, late of Scole—Sydney, 
Ot S. Holman, esq. of Thames Ditton— At 
2 W. Pacey, esq.—At her house on Clap- 


















Mlk Of the late Sir B. W, bast. 


Suffolk—Surrey—Sussex—W arwickshire— Wiltshire. 


der %—At Buty, W. Smith, esq. formerly of Deury- 


ty Mr Warne—At East Sheen, Lady Wat- | 
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; SUSSEX. 


Delphinium Lusus Nature —There now in 
bloom at the nursery, West Grinstead, belonging te 
Mr. Phelps, seedsmaen, some singularly large double 
dwarf Jarkspurs, one blossom of which measures~ 
nine ioches in circumference. 17 

Died.} At Iridge place, Hurstgrecn, the lady of 
J. Michlethwaite, esq.—Mrs. Mary Mack, of Rick- 
ling—Dr. Cyril Jackson, This venerable pitlar of 
the church died at his seat af Felpham, nrar Bog- 
nor. lle had some time been declining in health, 
and it is at least an alleviation of the regret of kis 
friends, that he suffered no pain, but rather suak 
into astate of lethargic quietude, under which he 
breathed his last. ‘The docto: was deam of Christ 
church six and-twenty years, and was admired by 
his learning, and revered for his virtues. The 
Prince Regent, during his late aquatic excursion, 
visited the doctor, and expressed much coneern on 
finding iim so near his end ; but it was a great sa- 
tisfaction to his iliustrious visitor to find that he 
knew him: and the doetor felt his heart cheered, 
and his last days brightened, by a sense of ghe ho- 
nour which he had thus received—At his cottage, 
in East Bourn, Sir A. Piggott, M.P. 69. His striet 
integrity as a barrister is well known to the public, 
and we believe he has heen for a considerable time 
father of the bar. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


A proof that the culture of land by hand-labour is 
a most suitable employment for parocitial poor, is 
afforded by the testimony of an intelligent gentle- 
man, who is now overseer at Birmingham. He 
says— ‘‘ He was am overseer of the peor inthe years 
1817 and 4818; that there were 800 adult poor in 
the workhouse, for whom there was ne employment ; 
that about SO acres of land belonged to the town; 
that these were let to different tenants; but that 
four acres were obtained, on which they planted 
cabbuges and potatoes, and ebtainsd a sufficient 
supply for 600 persons in the house from July te 
Septeinber. .In March, 1818, he took seven end a 
half acres more, and cultivated twe acres in fiax —- 
The soil was hard-and sterile, but being dug by the 
spede, and the turf buried without naaure, it hes 
now 2 Most prownising appearanee.” , 


- Married.) J.B. E. Wilmot, esq, of Berkswell 
hall, high sheriff of the county of Warwick; t6 Eliza, 
eldest daughter of Sir R. Chester, of Bush hall— 
Mr. W. Barker, 6f Coleshill, to Miss Ridley, of 
Shropshire-At Aston, near Birmingham, Mr. C. 
Mayer, merehaut, of Londen, to Mary, éidest dauyh- 
ter of Mr. Relph Wedgwood= 1. Haut, es. of 
Birminghem, to Anne, «itiest daughter of the late 
W.. Parkes, esq. of the Mathie yard, Warwick. 

Died.] At Leamington, near Warwick, France 
Dorothy Young, youngest daughter of A, E.Y. 
esq. of Orlingbury—At her residence, in Malvern, 
the tady of Sir J. Cope, bart.- J. Hurding, esq of 
Solihull, a major iu the Warwickshize Militia. 


WILTSHIRE. 


Married.) Mr. Kite, surgeon, Ramsbury, to 
Lydia, eldest daugiter of the late R. Kenm, esq. 
of Stack Close—At Wellow, W. Beaven, esq. of 
Waddon, to And, youngest daughter of J. Ponting, 
esq. of Stoney Litleton—At Market Lavingtan, 
Mr. J. Axford .of Eastcott, to Eliza Gauntlett; and 
Mr. J. Sniusbury, of West Lavington, to Mary Ann 
Gawntlett, daughters of Mi. J. G. of Market-La.- 
vington, . 

Died } Mrs. Walfon, relict of Mr. S. W. of 
Trewbridge—G. C, Moutagu, esq. of Lackam hou-e 
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Mr. J. Bodman, the celebrated historiographer of 
Trowbridge—The Kev. G. Carter, rector of Winch- 
field, abd corate of Rome, Cornwall, youngest 
brother of Captains Cand B. Carter, of the Royal 
Navy—Jolin, only son of J. Whittaker, esq. of 
Pairwood—At Salisbury, J. Atkinson, mayor of that 
city—At Marlborough, Bartholomew, second son 
of the Rev. B. Buckerfield, of that place. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Hop Intelligence.—The picking of new hops 
will commence in about ten days generally. Prices 
nominal Duty estimated at 200,0002. Nothing, 
it appears, can suit the hop plantations better than 
the fine hot weather. The groands are generally 
come out in full hop, and look beautiful: it is 
now considered the growth will exceed that of last 
year; and it seems likely that the customers will 
have ap opportunity of buying the best pockets at 
very low prices. The Worcester plantation is so 
materially improved, that the duty is up to 15,0002, 
2r 16,0002. 

Birth.) At Dioitwitch, Mrs Stapleton, wife of 
Mr. S. of the Excise Permit Offce, of a son. 

Married.) At Worcester, J. Smith, esq. of Kemp- 
sey, to Ehza, daughter of the late J. Manners, esq. 
surgeon. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Births.}) At Doncastor, the lady of Capt. Fen- 
toa, of a son—The lady of C. Tennyson, esq. M.P. 
of a son. 

Marricd } At Ripon Minster, Mr. W. William. 
son, to Ann, daughter of Mr. J. Stephenson, alder- 
man, of that place—At St. Oswald’s, the Rev. T. 
Blackburne, rector of Crofion, Yorksire, and vicar 
of Eccles, chaplain in ordinary to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, to Emma Anne, youngest 
daughter of 11. Hesketh, esq. of Newton, near this 
city—At St. Mary's charch, Beverley, Mr. J. Dixon, 
to Miss Andrew, both of Beverley—After half an 
hour’s courtship, Mr. Littlewood, aged 55, to Miss 
Tomlinson, aged 16, both of Selby—At Hackness, 
Capt. W. Parkin, of this place, to Sarah Anu, 
daughter of the late Mr. A. Coulson, of Silpho, near 
Scarbro'—Lieut. L. Leaf, of the 3rd_ regt. of West 
York Militia, to Elizabeth, only daughter of the late 
W. Brocklebank, esq. of Preston, in Holderness— 
At Batley, near Leeds, N. Scatchard, esq. of Mor- 
ley Wouse, tu Miss Mary Stockwell, of the same 
place. 

Died] G. Langton, esq. of Langton hall, near 
Spilsby, Lincolnshire—At Huntingdon, ncar York, 
Mis Munby—At Kilvington, J. Coleclough, csq. of 
the Royal Navy—At Leadenham, Mr, J. Filling. 
ham—W. Barker, esq. af Whitby—J. Honsman, 
esy —Mrs. Sunderland, wife of J. S. esq. of Coley 
hali, near Halifax. 


WALES. 


The Rev. Mr. Morgan, vicar of Lewannick, near 
Lauucestown, Jately manured four acres of fine 
land, which he has allotted to twenty-four poor fa- 
mities of the parish, for the purpose of raising pot. 
toes in aid of their support. 


W orcestershire— Yorkshire —Wales—Scotland—Ivréland. 





[Oct. 1, 


Births.) At Liysmeirc hian, the lady of the Rer, 
R. C. Chambres, of a sou—The lady of 1, y. 
Jones, esq. of Liynon, of a son. 

Died.) In Swansea, Mr. W. Jones, nephew of) 
Thomas, esq. of Baptist Mills. 


SCOTLAND. 


In the highest point of a field. on the farm »: 
Craignarthro’, a mile south from Forfar, there y,; 
a druid’s place of worship, contisting of a circle of 
large stones, with one (the Jargest) in the midd)- 
The field was fallowed last year, and this temple e 
trenched, from which a very great quantity of stone: 
were turned up. Nothing parucular, however, «,,. 
peared, except a few bones thet went to dust. 
The field this yeur was sown with barley, and thi, 
trenched part with the rest: now, so far as this 
space extended, there are considerable quantities o; 
oats, of various kinds, sprung up «mong the barley, 
the seeds of which must have remained there moe 
than 1000 years. Withowt the trenched ground 
there is not a head of oatsto be seen. Orders have 
been given to preserve these oat plants. 

Birth.) At Forge lodge, Dumfries-shire, the lat; 
of F. Mein. esq. of a sen. 

Married.| At Altyre,Scotland, the residence u/ 
Sir W. G. G. @umming, bart. the Earl of Uxbridge, 
son of the Marquis of Anglesea, to Miss E. Camp. 
bell, esq. of Shaw field, and niece to the Duke o/ 
Argyll—At Crosscanonby, Mr. R. Johnston, to Mis: 
Sarah Brown, both of Maryport—At Rirheudbiight, 
Capt. Dun, of the Galloway Militia, to Margery, 
daughter of A. Melville, esq. of Barwhar. 


IRELAND. 


Births.] At Gravaber, the lady of T. Hewi, 
esq. of a sti!l-boru daughter—At Smythiield, county 
Limerick, the lady of Capt. T. [eard, of the North 
Cork Militia, of a daughter—In Limerick, the Jady 
Michael Ryan, esq. of a son—At Clare castle, the 
iady of Capt. 13. Beatty, adjutant of the Clare Mi- 
litia, of a daughter—At Rosiere, near Lyndhurst, 
the Countess of Errol, of a daughter. 

Married.) RW. Sandys, esq. of Waltrim, county 
Wicklow, to Helena, only daughter of T. J. White, 
esq. of Gloucester street—Dr. T. Brown, of Dub- 
lin, to. Miss Frederica Hippius, only daughter of 
F. H. esq. of Broad street, London—At Parsons 
town, Dr. Sayers, of Limerick, to Catherine, dsuzh- 
ter of J. J. Stoney, esq. of Oakley park, in We 
King’s county—At® Cloghjordan, county of Tippe 
rary, F. Kent, esq. of Nenag!:, to Mrs. a 
At Rathronaw church, county Tipperary, FP. 1 
barte, esy. to Miss Brogden, daug)iter of - B, 
esq.—In Castlebar, W. Waldron, esq. of Fara, 
county Mayo, to Miss Mary M‘Donnell, of Curae 
thanwallas. , 

Died.] Ax his residence near Athy, county o! 
Kildaie, J. Hill Farange, esq.—At Jerpoint, couny 
Kilkenny, Mrs Dubourdiev, wife of J. A. D. © 
—In Limerick, Mrs. Kearney, wile of M Kh. 34 
—At the Convent, Galway, the Rev. W. ‘ “olltit 
Julia, second daughter to J. Martyn, esq. of C 
leugh, in the county Galway. 
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